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CHAPTER I. 

; Mat we not assert, that, during this earthly imprisonment, 
here is nothing in us either purely corporeal or purely spiri- 
tair asks good old Montaigne; and certain it is that m many 
n act in which we imagine the body alone takes part, the 
airit has as great a share; and in many a thought in which 
he mind seems to divest, herself of clay, the impulse was given 
■ t p}]^ body, not the soul. But, besides the contention between 
A corporeal and spiritual part of (tor nature, and the sort of. 
rind low that goes on on both sides, he that looks into his own 
art must acknowledge noth him of old, that there seem to 
e two spirits within us. 1 do not only mean two spirits dis- 
gui sited by their promptings to good and evil, hut two 
mult iples separate in their nature, in their objects, and in their 
ultimate dwelling-place; the one tending to the earth, the 
"»thcr aspiring to the heavens; the one the principle of animal , 
xistence, the other the principle of immortal hie; the one* 
shared with the brutes that perish, the other that essence 
'which raises us above them here and hereafter. A* hat shall 
call these two spirits? IIow shall we distinguish the one 
rom the other, when speaking of them hereafter? Let us 
lame the higher and the purer one the spirit of the soul , and 
jail the other the spirit of the flesh; for hot 1 are distinct from 
nere intellect, which each* uses as an agent as each gains the 
iscendancy, or appeals to as a judge when the stiugg c is 
a early equal. It is upon this struggle betw< en these two 
principles that the greater part of each man’s aorai history 

\ ! One of the strangest points in that contest is that the spirit 
\ } the soul as we have called the one, appeals i -ss frequently 
ft the intellect than her earthly sister, leaving it in general to 
latter, as if for her uses on this earth the powers ot lntel- 
Jct were given, while the soul obtains its impulses from other 
“ |urces, and, marked out for ahiguer destiny, receives wmgeu 
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that he was in love; for they are all inclined to say, with 
Alfred dc Musset, that 

La vie cst un somme.il> l’amour en est le rGve. 

Men — hut especially Frenchmen — may ho inclined to suppose, 
with Halzac’s gamblers when they first beheld Raf facile, 
that there was under his melancholy aspect “yuelqne horrible 
wysterr” and imagine it proceeded from some “(hmlnir inoiur." 
Neither of these suppositions, however, would be correct. 
There was no one point in bis history or situation that should 
in an ordinary mind have produced anything like gloom. 

Morlcy Jimstein was horn to wealth and honour; his father 
had died early, leaving but one child, to the care of a fond but 
a wise mother, who, though young and beautiful at her hus- 
band’ n death, kept, throughout, the rest of her life, the hue of 
mourning in her garments, and the feeling in her heart. Some 
six years before the time of which we now speak, she too had 
left (bis world tor another slate of being, and her son had 
fallen into the hands of guardians, somewhat strict, but still 
prudent and kind. They had seen that his talents were great, 
that hi* mind approached, if it did not absolutely reach, the 
height of genius, and they had taken can* that it should have 
such culfi\utiou as the land afforded. They were as conscien- 
tious with the young baronet's property as with his intellect, 
and the old family house bad been left in the care of some - 
faithful dependants, who had withered in the service of his 
ancestors, and who now showed themsehes scrupulous in 
maintaining everything in the same precise order and clean 
piopriety which had been kept up during tlie life of the lady, 
of the mansion. 

The guardians ofMorley Ern-tein had resisted all his on- . 
treaties to let him pa^s the \acations of school aiul college i J 
bis ancestral bouse; but on the day that lie was one-anu 
twenty, ;i carriage with four horses was at the door of hit 
temporary abode before six in the morning, and ere night he 
was in the dwelling of his youth. Everything had been pre- 
pared to receive him, and he bad hastened from room to room, , 
while all the moonlight joy of memory lit up each chamber 
with associations from the past. He slept little, and rose on 
tlu follow mg day , to go through the accounts of guardians and 
executors; and he ibuud, a> paper alter paper was laid before 
him, new cau.^e to applaud tlu ir care and wisdom — new' reason 
to look upon bis situation as one of the brightest that man 
coyld fill. The subsequent night lie slept soundly; but now, 
when he rose on the day we Jutvc mentioned, which was the 
one that succeeded, he sat in the large drawing-room, where 
mother used to pass the morning, with his head resting on 
.is hand, the broad, fine forehead contracted, the bright dark 
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/gges full of melancholy, the corners of his month turned down, 
iming at things lie did not see, and forgetting all the bright 
expectations of youth, and all the joys that hope had spread 
out before him. 

Of what was it that he thought? Was it of liis mother? 
No! Time had healed the only wound which fate, within his 
own memory, had inflicted on him; and his thoughts were of 
jio external kind whatever. 3t was that the spirit of the soul 
jRhcn, for the first time, made her voice heard strongly. She 
might have whispered before, but now she spoke aloud. It was 
as a warning at the gates of life; it* was as if some hand, for^a 
moment, had drawn back the glittering veil with which pale 

S ealitv covers her wrinkled front, and had shown him, instead 
‘the brightening features he expected to see, nothing but 
leformity and am*. Ihihappy — at the time, most unhappy — 
s the man in wlu> e e mind age and youth can change places, 
even for an hour. God wills us, while wc arc young, to view 
things you ugly ; and when the thoughts of age force- lliem- 
'ticlvcs upon us in youth, we arc like the living clasped in the 
cold arms of the dead. 

Sncli, then, were the sensations of Morlcy Ernstcin, as he 
sat in the house of his fathers, master thereof, master of Lim- 
it", master of fortune, station, youth, strength, and expecta- 
tion. Oh, how he had longed for that hour! What bright 
visions had ri«en before his eyes of enjoyment to come! How 
he had strode in imagination over every field! how he had 
visited e\er\ cottage! liow he had consoled the old servants 
for hi 1 - long absence! lu»w he had made in fancy every change 
that lie had devised in boyhood! lie had dreamed bright 
Teams, though most innocent ones; and now the dreams were 
-com [dished -he was there, with nothing hut his own will to 
>itrol him in any act. Ye:*, the dreams were accomplished; 
-t they were ended, too. Whenever we grasp life’s flowers 
> f nth too hot a hand, they are sure to wither almost ere they 
leach our bosom, lie had not felt as much joy as he had 
expected; he had been happy, certainly; hut lie had disco- 
vered that even happiness is not the bright thing he had 
thought, it; and now lie sat and mused, the spirit jof the soul 
seeming to tell him that thus lie would still find it throughout 
life; lhat there is a rich ingredient wanting in the cup of 
mortal joy which never can be found on earth. 

There, was a dull impression on his heart that lie could not 
account for; there was a voice rung in his ear, telling of the 
emptiness of all human things. “Hut a few short years ago,” 
iie thought, “here moved my lather, filled with plans and 
purposes, hopes and expectations; here crowded round him 
the gay, the bright, the beautiful, the .wise, the good; here 
honour waited, wealth supported, renow followed him; here, 
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too, my mother spent days of joy and sorrow; here she lookff * 1 
with tenderness upon my cradle; here she watched with pridi 
my growing years; here she often talked of the bright futturo ' 
with her beloved son. And they are both gone ; their shadow 
no longer cross the household floor; the roof- tree no lonprc*. 
echoes back their voices; their tongues arc silent, and the/' 
smiles are cold; and the place where they once dwelt now 
knows them no more. Thus, too, will it be with me ere mam 
years have passed: my joys, my hopes, my affections, wil ^ 
soon be in the dust with theirs.” 

Such were liis thoughts»as he sat there, though the room* 
was full of sunshine — though the objects before his eyes were 
bright — though onc-and-twcnty years neve all that he bad 
numbered. Judge then, dear reader, whether the spirit of the jj 
soul was not strong within him, thus to rise and reprove the » 
animal spirit, even at the very threshold of youth, Each we/ * 
indeed powerful. The elements of earthly and imiuerttf. f 
existence had been poured into him profusely; the eager, i u w 
passioned, vehement being of this world \\u> mot by the cab 
grand, mysterious essence of a higher sphere; and someth] 
the impetuous energy of the one, sometimes the stern m:\je* 
of the otlier, gamed the victory, and ruled the course of life 


CHAPTER H. 

But too much of this* We will have done with me philo- 
sophy of the human heart: we will talk no moie of abstract 
sensations —at least for the present; we will older into no 
further investigations of causes and effects, but will tell A j 
simple storv to the end, never deviating into discm-duis, ex- 1 
cept when it suits us; for, as the gentle reader is well aware ' 
that resolutions, whether made by man or woman, are in-t* 
tended from the very first, to be broken, it would be hard upon 
a poor writer to force him to keep his determinations better 
than king*, ministers, or philosophers. 

The thoughtful fit into which iWorley Einstein hud fallen 
did not la*t long. The entrance of a servant dispelled it in a j 
moment; and starting up, as if half ashamed of the gloom that > 
had fallen upon him, lie resumed tlie tone of ordinary life. ' 
Youth, with its consciousness, feels as if man's bosom were hut f 
a glass-case, where thoughts may be examined like curious 
insect's, mid the young man douUed not that the servant would j 
see all that tvas passing within if he cleared not his brow of 1 
the shadows that covered it. 

“Bring me round a horse,” lie said; “I will rideout.” And , 
after talcing his hat, liis gloves, and his cane, he went into the 
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^old portico before the door, and sat down on one of the stone 
^benches which flanked it on either side. The ab was warm 
"and balmy, for it was the month of Way, the period of the 
year in which Worley had been born. There is surely some- 
thing in the season of onr birth which transfuse?. itself into our 
‘'character, and, J have sometimes been inclined to think, in- 
fluences our fate. Jlyron was horn iri the dark and stormy 
winter, Ts’apoleon in the fiery and blazing month of August. 

Worley had first seen the light in the litful spring; and 
now, in thar month when very often the heat of summer and 
the cold of winter struggle with each other on alternate d\ys, 
especially in tiie laud that gave him birth, he sal and watched 
the h rig nt MMisiiiue and the dark cloud chase each other over 
the blue s!:\ The scene impressed itself upon his heart, and 
gave iN h(ie to his feelings; lor he was one of those whose 
• 'Asoijis me like a deep, clear lake, reflecting vividly the as- 
pect of nature, except when the demon of tlic tempest sweeps 
over it with his milling wing, lie felt himself failing into a 
new fir of thought, but resisted the inclination; and when the 
horse wa-j brought round, lie spiang al once into the saddle, 
and struck the Hank with his heel. The animal darted for- 
ward; hut instead of turning its head towards the gate, the 
rider look his way at lull gallop rft-ross the park, leaped the 
enclosure at a hound, mid was soon out of the old servant’s 
sight, who bcheiii him depart with the exclamation, “He is 
but a 1 oy, afu r all!” 

The* ,\as as much envy and admiration as anything else in 
the olu man's speech, for who would not he a boy if he could? 
who would not go hack to the freshness of early wars? who 
would not shake oil' the burden of age and its heavy Thoughts? 
At that \ cry moment Worley w’as fixing from thoughts too old 
for his years. The animal spirit bad resumed its sway; and, 
in the fiery career of the high-bred beast he rode, the ener- 
gies of his own coTporeal nature found exercise and joy. 

A little incident happened, however, almost at the outset of 
his ride, which checked the speed at w hich he was flying over 
the country. AVe have said he leaped the enclosure of the 
park at a hound; but he certainly did so without thinking that 
anyone might he upon the high-road at the other side: efoch 
was the case, however; and, as IV l or ley Krnstein darted over 
the fence, he perceived a lady and a gentleman on horseback, 
riding gently along. 

The sudden ami unexpected apparition of a mounted horse- 
man at full speed, where there had been nothing but solitude 
. the momeut before, made the lady start, but it made lier horse 
start still more: and being of that race of animals that are restive 
without being spirited, the beast plunged, reared, and would 
have fallen backwards, but, as quick as light, Morlcy was upon 
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his feet at the lady 1 ? side, and with her bridle in his 
manly grasp. The liorsc became quiet instantly ; it seemed as L > 
if the animal felt at once that it could not resist; and though 
it passaged away from him who held it, it no longer tried to 
rear wit Ik that strong determination of crushing its fair rider 
which it had shown at first. 

The lady, however, agitated with all that had happened, 
slipped from the saddle, quickly but gracefully; and of course 
Mnrley Ernstein aided her to the best of his abilities, apolo- 
gising for frightening her horse, and assuring her that the 
animal was now quid, that the danger was over, and adding 
a multitude of other things of the same kind, in a breath. 

Our measures of time are all false and absmd together; we 
might find a thousand belter clocks than any that have ever 
been carried up into the sky by a church steeple. Thoughts, 
feelings, passions, events — these are the real moral time- 
keepers. What to me is the ticking of a pendulum? There 
is many a five minutes, as they are called when measured by 
that false scale, that ibnn two-thirds of a lifetime One fort- 
night of existence has withered more than twenty \eurs, cast 
down the barrier between vouth and age, and dried up the 
fountains of the heart, like the simoom. 

It wa- not exactly thus with Morley Ernstein and the lady; 
but the brief moments in which all passed that I June just 
related, comprised for the young gentleman a world of other 
things lie* ides. She was young, and very beaut it ul. Js not. 
that ericuedi to load the wing- of a single minute with the 
thoughts of year*., tor a inau of one-and-twenty V Hut, that 
was not all : hers was the sort ofheauty which be had always 
most admired, most thought of, most wondered at. it was all 
gentleness a. id brightness, but withal resplendent with high 
iceliug and thought It was the mixture that we so seldom 
see of all that is lovely in mere corporeal form and colouring: 
the rich contour, the flowing lines, the warmth but sot mess of 
hue, the contrasted tints ot the hair, the eyes, the cheeks, the 
forehead, and the lips, with the lofty yet gentle, the lender 
yet deep in expressio.i. Tin >mmg horseman had remarked 
all this in a moment, and lie had seen that beautiful face agi- 
tated, tint gracetul form rendered more graceful, by the effort 
to keep her seat upon the vicious beast that bore her. At the 
same time, the morning sun shone, mellowed through the 
foliage of a tree overhead, casting that rich, ur\ -tei ious yellow 
light upon the whole scene which is only produced when the 
sunshine falls through the green leaves that owe their brief 
and strange existence to bis glorious beams, 'flint light seemed 4 
to give a peculiar lustre to her face — a something that the 
youth, iu his fond enthusiasm, could have fancied unearthly, 
bad not soft hand that rested upon liis as be aided her to 
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P dismount, and tlie deep -drawn sigh of apprehensions relieved, 
Iftold. him that she was but a being of the same nature as liiin- 
self. It was all done in a moment, as 1 have said, and the 
manifold thoughts, or we may call them impressions, which 
took place in in'* bosom, wen* like the ripples of a moonlight 
sea : a thousand bright things received all at once into the 
mind. 

Scarcely, however, had Morley Ernstein time to utter the 
few words which have been mentioned, when the lady's com- 
panion into] posed, saying, “ At this lime of the ;\ear, sir, one 
does not expect to sec people flying over a park fence like 
madmen. The periodical season of insanity — T mean ^he 
hunting season — is at an end, and I do not wonder at the 
horse being surprised and alarmed.” 

Morley turned his eyes suddenly to the speaker’s face; hut 
lie was an old man, with grey hair, and the youth had a 
certain foolish reverence /or age, which was much inculcated 
amongst those weak people, our ancestors, thoiigirit lias given 
way very generally now, under the influence of more extended 
views and the diffusion of knowledge, lie refrained, there- 
fore, and strangled an angry reply between his teeth, merely 
saying — 

“ I am extremely sorry 1 have alarmed the lady, and trust 
she will forgive me. You still look frightened,” lie continued, 
addressing her in a \ oice in which some young timidity and 
the slight agitation of admiration mixed strangely w ith a con- 
sciousness, not so much of varied powers as at hi«*h purposes 
and noble feelings: “ you still look frightened and somewhat 
taint. Were it not better for you to repose for a .moment at 
my house, hard by?” 

“At your house!” said the gentleman, with peculiar em- 
phasis, and gazing at him from head to loot. “ 1 thank you, 
sir, but the lady can very well pursue her ride. The horse, 
too, will be perfectly quiet, unless he he again startled, and it 
is not reasonable" to expect two such pleasant occurrences in 
one day.” 

The young lady bowed her head with a smile which seemed 
intended and w as fully sufficient to compensate for the harsh 
coldness of her companion. U T am not faint,” she said; “a 
little frightened; but L can well goon.” She thanked him, 
too, for his kindness, in a somewhat lower tone; not so low, 
indeed, as to he unheard by either of the two who stood be- 
side her, but stifl softened, and with somewhat of timidity in 
her manner, as if she lelt that what she said to the one might 
not he pleasing to the other. 

Morley aided her to remount, and gave her the rein, for 
her companion made no eflort to assist her. As he did so, he 
gazed for one instant in her face, and his eyes met the deep, 
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blue, heavenly light of hers, pouring through the dark lashes, ^ 
like the first dawn of morning through the clouds of nij ?htA 
It was but for an iiwant, and bowing her head once more, she .' 
rode on, leaving him standing on the road, and marvelling 
still at the bright vision which had thus crossed his path and 
vanished. W ho has not in his childhood seen a shooting star 
cross the sky and disappear on a bright aiuunm night? and 
who lias not then gazed long into the wide 1 , vacant heaven, 
to sec if the shining w andcrer would not appear again? Thus 
gazed Morley Enistein after the fair being who had just lelt 
him, with that sort of’ admiration in which wonder has so 
great a share. 

lie stood motionless, his horse’s bridle over one .arm, his 
Ciine drooping from his wrist, and his eyes fixed upon the re- 
ceding figures till they reached an angle of the road. They 
were riding slowly, and by no movement, in either did it 
appear that they gave another thought to what had occurred 
— to that momentary meeting which had furnished him with 
so many thoughts. He had no reason to suppose they would. 
Perhaps, indeed, with man’s true perversity, jVlorley might 
have deemed it not quite feminine if the lady had turned her 
head as she rode away; but yet he was mortified that she did 
not do so, ami sighed to think that he should most likely 
never sec her more. At the angle of the road, however — it 
was, perhaps, some three hundred yards distant from the spot 
where he stood — far enough, in short, to render features in- 
distinct, but no to hide the gestures of the body — the two 
riders directed their course to the left, and then, but only lbr 
a single instant, with a glance withdrawn as soon as given, 
the lady turned her face towards the scene of the little incident 
which had delayed her on her way. It was but for an instant, 
we have said; hut JMorlev felt that iu that instant she must 
have seen him standing and gazing after her, and in Ins young 
enthusiasm he could not but fancy that she must have seen, 
too, the admiration she had excited in his FioSoni. 

Who could she he? he a«kcd himself— Who. and what? 
Was she the old mans, daughter? He did not like to think 
she was. He persuaded himself that she was not. There 
was not the slightest resend dance between them; his aspect 
was harsh, and hers was gentle; his eyes were dim, and hers 
were bright: his brow was brown and. wrinkled, hers was fair 

and smooilr, his hair was grey, and hers Hut as he 

thus thought, lie smiled at himself, seeing that all the diffe- 
rences he had found might he solely those of ago. ’Tis but 
that he is old and she is young,” he thought; u hut no! there 
,is no resemblance; and then the voices were as different as 
the croak of* the raven and the song of the lark — the voice, 
which is almost alwa\ s hereditary.” 
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' If not his daughter, who could she be? was the next 
estion ; and as there is always in the bosom of every one a 
idy devil to suggest that which may torment us most, he 

xt inquired, “May she not be his wife?” In England, 

however, it is not so common as in other countries, where 
marriages are mercantile transactions, and the altar and the 
commune often become a mere slave -market, for men to 
rnarr^ girls who might he their grand-daughters; and Morley 
pErnstein soon determined that she could not be his wife. She 
might be cousin, niece, connection — anything, in short; but 
neither his daughter nor his wife, llis daughter! No; she 
was too lovely, too gentle, too bright, for the same blood f!b 
run in lier veins and in the cold ice-house of her companion's 
hieart. llis wile! Heaven and earth! it was impossible! 

I The young man mounted his horse and rode on, but more 
Vdowly than before. The very sight that he had seen had 
'calmed him, for such is generally the first effect of very ex- 
iquisiUi beauty. There power in it as well as loveliness; 
lave are impressed as much as attracted; it awakens admiration 
'before it excites passion; and with love, as with the ocean, the 
culm precedes the storm. He rode on, then, thoughtfully, 
and many were the workings of his spirit within him. 

Not long niter, he reached a village which stood upon his 
own property; the cottagers were all people who had known 
. him in his youth; and though they had not. seen him for six 
^ycars, they all remembered him well. It was by this time 
the peasants' hour of dinner; hut some one caught a sight of 
the xoung landlord as he entered the place, and the tidings 
spread like lightning. Every door had its occupants,* and low 
curtsies and respectful bows greeted him as he advanced. 
There was a kindliness in Morloy’s heart that would not let 
him deal cohllv with any one; and though he would fain 
Inn e gone on. thinking of the engrossing subject that had 
utaken hold ot him, he could not. resist the good cottagers’ looks 
•of recognition : disiAmting, therefore, from his horse, he called 
a boy to lead it through the village, while, walking from door k 
to door, he spoke a few T words to his humble friends. 

\ “Hod bless him!” cried one, as soon as he had gone on; 
“he is a nice young gentleman.” 

‘ ■ He is very like his father,” observed another. “1 i > • 
member his father well.” 


“ He has got his mother’s beautiful eyes, though,” said a 
third. “Well, I do think she w^as the prettiest cieature 1 
. ever yet did see.” 

At the fourth or fifth cottage an idea seemed to strike Mor- 
*1ey Ernst fin suddenly, and he asked it any of the inhabitant'? 
thereof had seen a lady and a genlleman pass through the 
■ place on horseback, intending to follow up that inquiry by de- 
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manding who they were. But lie got no satisfaction there^j 
The cottager had hcen out in the fields, his wife had he'em : 
cooking the dinner, and no such persons as the young gcntie-% 
man described had been seen by either. Ho put the sam#'* 
question again and again at other houses, hut no tidings were 
to be obtained; and, yexed and disappointed, he returned to 
his home to make inquiries there. 

To the old servants he described accurately enough the 
gentleman he had met with ; on the lady lie would not ven^y 
ture to say much, for like all Englishmen he was keenly sen- ' 
sitive to a laugh, and feared to awaken the least feeling of 
ridicule, even in the mind of a dependant, lie dwelt upon 
the person and dress of the horseman at large; hut in regard 
to the lady, added only that she was young and handsome. 

Human nature is very obtuse to description, and we seldom" 
if ever find any one wlm either attends to or applies the do- \ 
tails that we give respecting any object which we w ish to call 
up before the mind’s uye by means of the ear. Let not poets 
or historians c\cr bclie\e that, by the lengthened descriptions 
they give, the reader ever becomes impressed with the very 
scene or person that they themselves behold. ()li, no! the 
reader manufactures a scene of his own out of some of the 
writer’s words and many of his own imaginations or me- 
mories, or fabricates a personage out of his own fancies and 
predilections, but both scene, and personage as unlike that 
which we have wished to represent a* possible. Thus was it,* 
too, with Morley Km stein and his servants. One declared 
that the persons he had seen must he Mr. Ferdinand Beck- 
ford and his joung wife. Mr. Becldord tya« the good priest 
of a neighbouring parish, and was just td^and twenty years of 
age. Another vowed that the horseman must be Mr. Thomas 
Ogden, member of parliament lbr the town hard by, and the 
lady must he his wife. Mrs. Ogdon was somewhere between 
forty and fifty, and though she still presen ed a pretty face, 
her person was as round as a tub of Htfth butter. A third 
insisted that it was Lawyer Chancery; but KnisUin knew the 
lawyer, and replied, “ YVliy, he six feet high, and I told you 
this person was short.” 

He wiw that it was in vain to inquire further in that quar- 
ter, at least; and lie now resohed to pursue another plan: to 
reverse the course of proceeding which he had proposed to 
follow when he liad first arrived, and to visit immediately 
every gentleman’s house within twenty miles. IBs eager 
spirit would hear no delay, and before night lie had called on 
five or six of the principal personages in the neighbourhood 
All the gentlemen around declared that it was evident Sn/ 
Morley Ernstcin intended to be very sociable; and all the 
ladies who had daughters to marry pronounced him a very 
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charming young man ; but Morley did not find those he 
sought. 

lie dined, wandered out through his beautiful park, hurried 
here and there t ill bed-time, and then cast himself down to 
eposc, but found it not, thinking only of the places where he 
would call the next day, and the chances of his finding the fair 
girl who hrd so much excited his imagination. In short, 
the spirit of fit" animal was triumphant in his bosom for the 
time. Let us guard, however, the expression well against 
mistake. Do not let it be supposed that one evil thought 
found place in his bosom at that moment. He was fa* too 
young and fresh in heart, to admit aught to the council cham- 
ber of hi-, bo-o. i in Inch the fair girl he had seen might not 
herself ha\e witnessed and approved, even supposing her to 
he all that her countenance bespoke her — pure, and bright, 
and holy ;i> 'be spirits of a better world. Xo! hut we will 
say that the sp'rh of the animal was triumphant — the eager, 
octi\c, iinpetuo'w spirit, Ihe same that leads tbe lion to rush 
after his prey, V.at carries the warrior through the battle-field 
• — the spirit r 5ii -t wuild’s things, of mortal hopes, passions, 
affections- - the » nirit which, in all its shapes, in all its forms, 
in camps and ciii«-s, courts and cabinets, gaining both high 
worldly ren n\ n and the visionary immortality of lame, is still 
but an anima! ene\LV — the spirit of dust and ashes. 

Early the next morning he rose and pursued his eager 
course; another am! another round of hours and visits suc- 
ceeded, til! at length he had called oti e\ cry one that he could 
hear or think of, within the reach of a lady’s riding, and yet 
he had neither seen nor obtained the leic-t intelligence of the 
hov'cman mid his lair companion. The disappointment hut 
excited him the more lor some days, and he left no means un- 
tried to relh so himself Irom the irritable curiosity into which 
he had wrought. himself. 

Still, all c '.eitenients come to an end ; and in time he learned 
to feel nngn .if himself for what he began to call boyish en- 
thusiasm. He felt somewhat disgusted with the life of the 
country, how eve* ; and a.> the Loudon season was then at its 
height, and even body was carrying up his stock of laults 
and lollies fn that great mart of wickedness and vanity, from 
the less profltabL markets of tile country, he determined to 
sec what w a< pa^.hig in the metropolis, and to take his part in 
all its energetic idleness. He it said to his honour that ho 
knew Lond on well, and loved it not; but he had seen it only 
as a boy, under i he somewhat rigid tutelage of others, and lie 
was now to see it as a man, master of himself and of a princely 
fortune. * 
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CHAPTER III. 

Scarcely had Morlev’s visits in the country been paid when 
first came four imitations to dinner, and then a l rami ball was 
determined on by a lady who lived near the comity town, and 
had lour sons and six daughters. Who can tell whether Mor- 
ley Ernstein’s appearance in the neighbourhood hud aught to 
do with all these gay affairs? Old Alias Cumbertown, who 
had seen sixty and more drying summers and freezing winters 
pass over her, till all the sweeter essences of her nature were 

S arched up to a dry haricot, muttered and grinned at all she 
card, and prognosticated that the young gcuth man would 
not he caught yet a while. She knew well \\ li.it it was to be 
disappointed in the attempt to catch a lover; and when she 
heard that the young master of M or ley Court had declined all 
invitations, announcing that he was about To go to town on 
the very day the first dinner-party was to bike place, she 
grinned a thousand times more. It is so pleasant to see other 
people visited by the same misfortunes that have fallen upon 
ourselves. 

Jn the mean time, the young gentleman was totally uncon- 
scious that there was anything like a design upon him in any 
of the five invitations, or that he was creating the least disap- 
pointment in the in\ iters, although they did not fail to believe 
— for cunning always fancies itself opposed by cunning — that 
he partly saw through tin ir devices. 

“Oh, he gives himself great airs!’’ said one. 

“ 1 suppose we must beg his company in \cry humble terms,” 
cried another. 

Hut, as we have before declared, Morel y was (,uitc uncon- 
scious of oil once, and never once recollected the fact either of 
his having the command of a number of \otcs for the county, 
or of hi* being an eligible match for any lady in I lie land. In- 
deed, he thought not of any man’s daughter in Em ope, except, 
indeed, of her whose birth, parentage, and education, he had 
not been able to discover. 

After lie had settled the period of liis journey, the next 
thing was to settle the made of travelling. Jl uv.-* very na- 
tural tluit, with great wealth in liis possession, which he had 
never been allowed fully to enjoy, he should dream of tasting 
the sweets of it in every possible- manner, and that the chariot- 
and-four should first present itself to bis imagination, as the 
only fitting way for him to seek the capital, lie had very 
nearly given orders for the horses, and had vMun* of travel- 
ling at least thirtceu ruiies an hour. Rapidity of motion is 
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one of the inherent joys of youth and vigour — it may he 
called almost a necessity; and JVIorley was one of those Vlio 
enjoy to tlic highest extent that peculiar sensation whicji is 
produced by the rapid passing of the fair objects of nature 
before the eye; tower, and town, and church -steeple, and 
green fields, and bright rivers, and tall trees, arid rich woods, 
resting just long enough upon the organs of vision to call up 
sweet hut undefined imaginations, and then passing away — 
like distant music which swells and falls upon the ear, bring- 
ing hack vaguely airs that we have heard elsewhere, |iid 
leaving Fancy to play them to an end. 

He ibrgot, however, to give the order for the horses at the 
.hour of dinner, and afterwards he strolled out into the coun- 
try around, and visited the cottages of some of the peasantry 
who were reported to be in a state of great poverty, lie now 
saw real misery (or the first time, and it had a powerful effect 
upon him. We have not space, dear reader, to enter into the 
details to paint the pale lace of squalid misery, and lb‘c eager, 
anxious eyes of hopeless destitution. Suffice it that JVIorley 
Ernstein was young; his heart had not been hardened in the 
furnace of the world, and it was not originally formed ol that 
adamantine stuff' called selfishness lie was not, as some, 
lavish in his bounty, from mere want of any principle of ac- 
tion whatsoever ; but he relieved the unhappy people fu IV, 
and on his return home gave such directions as to prevent 
their falling hack into misery again during his absence, except 
by their own fault. 

After this was done, lie sat and thought, and ended by 
ordering a servant to go to the neighbouring town, and secure 
him a place in the stage-coach to London. His scheme of 
travelling had been changed by his visit to the poor, but not 
in the manner, or from the motives, that many persons may 
imagine. It was not that he purposed to save small sums out 
of a prinMv fortune, lor the purpose of* devoting the whole 
of that fortune to the poor; lor iMorUy knew right well that 
the industrious mechanic, the artisan, the farmer, the builder 
— all, in short, who contribute by the labour of their hands 
and minds to the convenience, comfort, and u el fare of their 
fellow -creatures — have a first claim upon those to whom (led 
has entrusted the distribution ol‘ great wealth. He hi lieved 
that though the poor, the honest and worthy poor, must he 
supplied, must, be cared lor — that though it is a duty to make 
up, by active charily* lor the inequalities and accidents that 
the fundamental constitution of society and the very nature of 
, man must always produce — still the industrious of ail classes 
have their great primary right, which ought to he attendu! to, 
it was not that the actual sight of misery. made him purpose 
to deny himself anything that was rational and just in the 
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station in which he was placed, or resolve to refrain from any 
expense which might encourage the industrious in all classes; 
but that sight had called up the spirit of the muI to speak within 
him, and to check the animal spirit which had fired his imagi- 
nation. After lie returned from those poor cottages, he found 
no pleasure in the idea of the gay postilions and foaming horses; 
his mind took a sadder, a more thoughtful tone, lie felt 
almost ashamed of the bright eagerness of pampered life in 
the presence of the dim eyes and tear-stained cheeks of misery. 
His whole scheme changed. “I will go to the capital,” lie 
said, “quietly and modestly. 1 will not present myself in 
that gay place as the rich man coming to enjoy, hut as the 
thoughtful man going to examine and to consider. 1 will not, 
indeed, conceal myself; hut \ will retire rather than advance, 
till I have good cause to do so. 1 will seek to find friends 
rather than to make acquaintances, and inste ad of simply en- 
dcawiuring to spend my income, I will endeavour to spend it 
well.” 

Nothing occurred to check the spirit of the soul, and he 
continued in the same mood till the stage-coach passed by the 
gates of his park the next day. A number of passengers 
covered the outside of the vehicle, so that there was no room 
for him in th.it part which Englishmen always choose in pre- 
ference to the interior, as if they loved the dust of slimmer, 
the rain of autumn and spring, and the cold winds of winter, 
belter than any other of the enjoyments ol a those seasons. To 
foreigner- till.- vms an extraordinary taste; but the origin o{ 
it probably is, that the Englishman, who pushes almost all. his 
affections to extravagance, loves, with a vehemence that lew 
other people c m appreciate, the free air of heaven. Alorley 
would willingly have changed places with the poorest traveller 
on the outside of the coach; but as that could not he done, he 
took hi - seat m -olitude in the interior, where he found plenty 
of room for thought, there being nobody within it but. himself. 

The coach rolled on with a celerity which no one who has 
not travelled in one of those small, inconvenient, hut wonder- 
fully rapid vehicle 4 , can imagine to he produced by any animals 
under the sun. The nearer ohp ets flew past like iightuing; the 
further one- 1 kept gradually changing their places wiili a quick- 
nc— proportioned to tin ir respective distances from the coach, 
which, tor i;-’ part, like the mind of a vain man, seemed the 
ceut.e of a circle round which all other objects were running; 
and Murky'- impetuosity was well-nigh satisfied with the rate 
of progression at which they were going. 

After all. movement is the grand principle of animal life: 
it run- in our veins; it heats in our hearts; it advances with 
our ideas: it enters into every change ; is more rapid in youth, 
slower in infamy and age, fails as desires arc extinguished or 
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objects wanting, grov dull sickness, pauses in sleep, and , 
ends alone in death. 

Alter driving on at the same pace for three-quarters of an 
hour, during which Morlcy gave himself up to the sort of 
dreamy pleasure which 1 have mentioned, of feeling himself 
whirled on through a thousand beautiful objects, the coach 
stopped to change horses, and one of the travellers from the 
outride came in, and took his seat, by the previously solitary 
tenant, ol the interior. 

“ It is a?* hot on the outride as if it were summer,” he said, 
addressing nobody, “and the seat I had got was so unpleasant 
that J am not sorry to quit it.” 

Morlcy did not answer; hut, with the sort of habitual cold- 
ness which affects almost all Englishmen — in part pride, in 
part timidity, in part contempt for all other beings than tlicm- 
w*i\cs hi part fear that others should entertain the same con- 
tempt lor them —lie sat silent, gazing out of the window, 
foliovmg hi* own meditations, and (pule willing 'that his 
tra\ellii:‘i companion should do likewise. 

The personage who had entered was not, however, one who 
had anything r«*pulsi\ c in his manners or appearance, lie was 
tall, gracefully tonneci, with an air of distinction, and a coun- 
tenance often full of lire and animation, although the habitual' 
exprc-rinii was that, of quid hut c.T-y-llow mg thought, llis 
brow was high and tine, his i*\ch peculiarly large and bright, and 
his hair was strongly curled: the only feature in his fan* which 
could be termed e\en not good, was the mouth, the lips being 
somewhat thick and heaxy. Ihs complexion was d:uk, and 
the k <km u*n brown, appmently with expot. ore to the air and 
sun: lmt the whole exterior w a*' extremely plea-mg; and had 
jMoilcy looked at him at all, he would in all probability 
ha\e spoken in return; blit be did not look at him, and the 
stranger, after paining ior a moment, spoke again— resohed, 
it would seem, i.o make some impression upon bis temporary 
companion. 

“Eray, whose house is tliatr” he demanded, pointing to a 
handsome mansion on the right. 

J do not know ,” replied Morley, turning round, and gazing 
at him Ibr the first time. 

“indeed!” said the stranger: “1 thought you were veil 
acquainted with this country. The coachman told me that 
you were Nil* Something Ernstein, and that the park at the 
gates of which we took you up belongs to you.” 

Morlev smiled. “ It i* till von true,” he answered; “but, 
nevertheless, I do not know. I have not been in this part of 
England tor six or seven years.” 

The stranger mused; but between tw'o men not absolutely 
repulsive in themselves, nor particularly disposed by any cir- 
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cum stances mutually to repel each other — the poles of whose 
minds, in short, are not reversed — conversation is soon esta- 
blished after a few words have been spoken. A single syllable 
will often do the whole with people whose characters aie well 
balanced, and a word will act like the hair trigger of a pistol, 
upon which hangs the fate of a life. 

Oh! how strange and complicated is the web of God's will? 
How the smallest, the most pitiful, the most empty of things, 
by liis great and wise volition, acts its part in mighty changes! 
llow a look, a tone, a sound, a pebble in our path, a grain of 
dust in our eyes, a headache, a fit of gloom, a caprice, a desire, 
sometimes not only changes the whole current of one man’s 
existence, but affects the being of states and empire*, and 
alters human destinies to the end of time! The present state 
of Prance, the whole mass of facts, circumstances, incidents, 
accidents, and events, which arc there going on, may all he 
owing to a lady, whom I knew well, having splashed her 
stockings fifty years ago. 

“As how, in the name of heaven V” demands the reader. 

Thus: — She was going out of her house with her relation in 
the town of I)ouai, n lien, carelessly putting her foot on a 
stone, she splashed her stocking. She went hack to change 
it; the delay occupied a quarter of an hour. 'When she went 
on again, she met, at. the corner of the fVurt*, a man since too 
famous in history, then scarcely known as anything hilt a 
clever fop. llis name was Francis Maximilian LSohespicrrc. 
instead of going on, lie turned with her and licr relation, and 
walked up and down the iVwv with them for halt-au-hour. 
Ill one of the houses hard bv, a debating society was in the 
act of canvassing some political question. As they passed to 
and fro, Robespierre listened at the door from time to time, 
and at length pronounced the debaters to he all fools together. 
He rushed in to set them right, from that moment ne entered 
vehemenlly into all the fiery discussions which preceded the 
Revolution, in which he had never taken part before, and 
grasped at power, which opened the doors of the cage and let. 
out the tiger in his heart. 'Thus, had the lady not splashed 
her stocking, she would not have met the future tyrant; he 
would have pursued hi* wav, and would not have turned hack 
to the P/are; he would newer have heard the debate that first 
called him into action, for he was going to quit Ikmai the next 
day; and who can say how that one 'fact, in the infinite num- 
ber of the combinations with other things, might have affected 
the whole social world at present? 

The stranger mused, as we have said; but after a moment’s 
thought he replied, m a meditative tone — 

' “llow strange is the sensation when, after a long absence 
Jhrni any place, we return to it suddenly! How different 
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everything appears ! IIow shrunk, and changed, and withered, 
seem many objects that we thought beautiful and bright! 
How many a light gone out! II ow many a sweet sound 
silent! I believe that it is very happy for us that in point ol 
time we cannot go back again, as we can in space. 

“Nav. I do not think so,” answered Morlcy, growing in- 
terested in his companion’s conversation. “ I cannot, indeed, 
judge from experience, hut I should imagine that many an old 
man would willingly return to the days of his youth; that 
every man, indeed, when he finds life beginning *to lose its 
energies, health tailing, the muscles relaxing, the eye growing 
dim. the limbs feeble, would willingly go back to "the time 
when all wore in their perfection.” 

“The} would do so willingly, beyond all doubt,” replied 
his companion; “but whether they would do so wisely is an- 
other thing. We all wish to see again the scenes of our boy- 
hood, wb.'n we hrn c been separated from them long; but 
when we are gratified we are always disappointed.” 

Morlcy entiled to find the stranger speaking to all his late 
sensations as if he had divined them; but lie only inquired — 
“Always?” 

“Always, I think,” said the other; “because it is in the 
nature of tilings that it should be so. Enjoyment, is a harmony 
— the person who is pleased with anything and the object of 
liis pleasure must be adapted to each other. Thus the hoy 
love? a particular scene of his youth, returns to it as a man, 
and does not. find the same delight ; not because it is changed, 
but becuusc it lias remained the same and lie is nlt< red: he 
lia- lost his fitness for it. It suited the boy, but it no more 
suits til* 1 man than would the wooden sword and the rocking- 
horse.” 

“ 1 do not know,” replied Morley; “ but I should think that 
the memory of enjoyment would make up for the change in 
hi? own nature. Memory is the hope of the past, and both 
brighten the objects that they rest, upon.” 

“True,” answered his companion; “but then that which he 
enjoys is not the same, but the memory of his own pleasure 
therein. Oh, no! The life of a man is still forward — forward! 
Each period of existence, doubtless, has its powers and its 
joys, as well as its hopes and its desires.” 

“ But 1 have heard many that I have loved and respected 
declare,” said Morley, “that in tlieir own case the pure joys 
of youth were those on which memory had rented thiough 
lile with the greatest satisfaction.” 

“ Simply because they were the farthest off,” replied the 
other; “but why call them the pure joys of youth? I do 
not see why they should he purer than those of any other 
period. Surely all joys are pure — I mean those that are not 
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criminal. Anything that gives me pleasure, or by which I 
can give others pleasure, and which injures no one, is just as 
pure as the gathering of a flower, or the pruning of a tree — 
certainly more pure than crucifying a worm upon a hook, or 
shooting an inoffensive bird, or many another of those sports 
and. pastimes of which youth is fond.” 

Morley was silent for some little time, lie felt that there 
was something dangerous in his companion's doctrines, if 
pushed to the extreme; hilt still, as far as he had expressed 
them, there was nothing of which lie could take hold. The 
other seemed to perceive, with fine tact, that the young man 
had taken alarm at the indefinite nature of his argument, and 
he added in haste — 

u Tou will understand that I mean strictly to limit enjoy- 
ment to that which is not criminal — which is not wrong: in 
short, all 1 mean to say is, that the wisest, plan for man to 
pursue is, to go on without ever turning hack Ins eyes to the 
past; to enjoy all that is natural lor his period of life, without 
regretting others that arc gone. Each ple.;su v c is as a precious 
stone picked up upon the sea-shore — a tiling In he treasured 
by memory; but because we find an emerald at one moment, 
that is no reason why we should neglect the diamond that we 
find the next, or the ruby that, is disco\ered a little farther 
on. Our cai labilities of enjoyment were intended to lie used, 
and he who does not use them liiils to fulfil one of the great 
obligations of his nature.” 

Morley was better satisfied, hut still not completely so; and 
had he been older and more experienced, he might have 
thought that his conversation with his tra\ oiling companion 
was like that which Conscience and Desire sometimes hold 
together, when temptation is very strong. Desire still finds 
an argument to lead us up to the very verge 01 wrong, assu- 
ring Conscience all the time that we are upon the safe ground 
of right, and trusting to some momentary impulse to make us 
leap the harrier when we have reached it. 

Morley, however, ivis too young, too inexperienced, and be 
it added, too innocent, even in heart, to have had many such 
debates with conscience, and to he experimentally acquainted 
with the tactics of' temptation. There was certainly something 
in his companion's arguments which did not satisfy; hut at the 
same time there was a peculiar cha^m in his manner, in his 
conversation, in his very look, which made words that might 
otherwise have failed to produce any effect now sink into the 
mind, and remain like seeds to produce fruit at a future 
period. 

The manner And the look that wc have just spoken of were 
certainly very fascinating apart, hut still more so together; 
} jxot so much because they harmonized as because they differed. 
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The manner was gentle, soft, and though full of rapid thought, 
yet easy, and glowing with a sort of conviction that made 
assent easy; anil yet there was nothing in the least .presump- 
tuous in it. On the contrary, indeed, every word appeared to 
he spoken more as a suggestion Ilian as a decision; while the 
soft richness of the speaker's voice seemed calculated to per- 
suade and lead. The look, on the other hand, was full of 
quick vivacity and tire — the eve brightened up at a word, the 
lip changed its expression twenty times in a minute; and there 
was an air of reckless joyousness, of rapid, careless, quickness, 
which contracted w undeiTully with the metaphysical themes 
he touched upon, and by contrast gave the stronger effect to 
his deeper thoughts. 

That he was a man of station and high breeding, one could 
scarcely doubt; and in his dress there was that scrupulous 
ncatnes*. which is one of the distinguishing marks of a gentle- 
man in youth, in older life, a man may well lose a part of 
that attention to his apparel which no joung man should be 
without; hut before the grand parage of lorty-livc, ito one 
should deem lum elf old enough to go out in a had hat if he 
can get a good one, or wear ill- blacked hoots, 'i lie neatness 
of his dn>s did not at all approach to puppyism; but each 
article of his clothing was so well adapted to the other that 
the whole harmonized perfectly, ancf gave that peculiar and 
undcfmable tone to his appearance which lias a vague sort of 
connection with the mind within — a reflect ion, pcxhaptwe 
might call it, the habitual thouglils and feelings influencing 
the dress without the wearer knowing it. j\hm is hut a 
species of chameleon, in general taking all hi* tints from the 
things 4 hat surround him; hut when these tail. like the stalk 
of the halsam-pkint. his external colouring is abetted by that 
which passes within; and a man's fondness Jbr particular lilies, 
or sounds, or set uts, is often no bad indication of the character 
of his mind. 

Morley lCrn&tcin felt not a little impressed in favour of the 
stranger, lie was, indeed, not without strong good sense 
himself, hut still there was a charm that he could not resist; 
and, never dreaming that lie was doing aught but passing 
agreeably an hour which might, otherwise have proved tedious, 
he soon renewed the conversation, but on a. different subject. 

Let no one, however, venture to think that even a brief 
half-hour’s conversation with another man of strong mind 
can he a matter of mere indifference: indeed, 1 know not that 
it ever is so with any one, wise or foolish, ugly or pretty, 
good or had. We are all nothing but traders in this world — 
mere hucksters, travelling packmen, with a stock continually 
changing, increasing, diminishing. We go iortli into the 
world carrying a little wallet of ideas and feelings; and with 
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every one to whom we speak for a moment, we are trafficking 
in those commodities. If we meet with a man of wisdom and 
of virtue, sometimes he is liberal, and supplies ns largely with 
high and noble thoughts, receiving in return only sweet feel- 
ing-, of inward satisfaction; sometimes, on the oilier hand, he 
will only trade upon equal terms; and if we cannot give him 
wisdom for wisdom, shuts up his churlish shop, and will deal 
with ns no more. If we go to a bad man, we a^c almost al- 
ways sure to be cheated in our traffic, to get evil or useless 
wares, and often those corrupted things which, once admitted 
to our stock, spread the mould and mi blew to all around. 
Often, often, too, in our commerce with others, do we pay, for 
the porous which we buy as antidotes, all that we possess of 
good, both in feeling mid idea, lhit when wo :-it down by 
beauty, and gentleness, and virtue, what a world of sweet 
images do we gain for the little that we can give in exchange! 
Ay; ami even in passing a few light moments with a dear, in- 
nocent. child, how much of the bright and pure do wo carry 
away in sensation! - how much of the deep and h'_h may w r e 
gain in though L! Oh, no! it is no indifferent thing wiih whom 
we converse, if ideas he the riches of the spirii. 

Thoughtful men. and men of rapid combinations, are almost 
always j.bnipt in conversation. A topic is started; two of them 

I mr&ue it like hunters itn* some time together, mutually hal- 
ooinp; on one another ; but the time comes when they sepa- 
rate, ride rapidly on alone, till they have run clown the game, 
and then they come hack to rouse a new quiOTv . Thus Mor- 
ley Einstein had soon got far a way from the i- object of thejr 
former discourse, and had followed the thoii'jln- mi g zested 
by it to an end, with many a coll at era 1 iiUa. kiu w bv. before 
he spoke again. When he did so, it was merely of an object 
that attracted the corporeal eye. 

44 What a beautiful sunset ! v he said, gazing out of the win- 
dow of the coach towards a spot where, through a break in the 
large wood by which they were passing, the last, rays of day 
were streaming in iloods of gold and crimson, seeming to make 
the forest air thick and misty with light — ,l wlnt a hcmPifu] 
sunset! Might not one imagine the glades of th«n wood idled 
at this moment with every sort of fairy am! fanciful being to 
w hich the curious superstitions of old times gave birth V” 

‘■One might., indeed,’’ replied the stranger. 4 *It is a haunt 
formed expressly for ^lie ‘ good people.’ as you call them in 
this country, llere the belief in such l»ci\gs is very nearly 
extinct, even in the lowest classes. In my country, such is 
by no means the case, and there is scarcely one of us, w hatever 
be hE grade, in whose bosom, if you we^c able to search into 
all its hidden corners, you would not find some belief — ay, 
and a strong belief, too — not only in the existence of spirits, 
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but. in their assuming tangible forms, and opening a communi- 
cation with man.” 

“ Are not you an Englishman, then?” demanded Morley, 
with so much astonishment in his countenance at the discovery 
that one who spoke his own difficult tongue so well was from 
another com it n , as to call up a smile upon the lip of hij> com- 
panion — ‘‘ Are not yon an Englishman, then?” 

“ Js'o,” replied the stranger, “ [ am not; hut some foreigners 
can speak your language tolerably, especially when they have 
lived long in the land. J>ut, as I was saying, thorp are very 
few persons in Germany who are totally free from such a be- 
lie!'; and, indeed, it. is scarcely reasonable to suppose, if we 
admit there i?, another order of created beings above ourselves, 
that the' e should he no means whatever of communication be- 
tween the two-next links in the same great chain. I confess 
that i cannot conceit c such a tiling possible. If there be such 
things spirits — if all be not merely material in this moving 
clay — there must. I»e some means by which the superhuman 
being can make his presence felt and known to his fellow-spirit 
in the earthly tabernacle. All our great men have certainly 
believed such to he the case. Who can read either Goethe 
or chiller without perceiving that creed peeping through 
philosophy, and wit, and history, and poetry?” 

“Oh! Goethe certainly entertained such feelings,” replied 
Morley. “It was impossible for auy one so to extract intense 
sublimity from human superstitions without being tinctured 
With them strongly himself. Had Goethe written whole 
volumes to prove that everything is material, a few lines of 
the choruses in ‘Faust’ would have shown him to be in- 
sincere.* 

“'The picture of Mephistophcles himself,” said his compa- 
nion, u were surely quite enough.” 

“ Vos," replied Morley; “aud yet there arc parts of the 
character of Aiephistoplieles which i do not understand, lie 
is nil -powerful over Faust, yet seems subservient to him. lie 
appem’s at Ins command, obeys his behest, and yet leads, di- 
rects, and overpowers him.” 

In short. ' replied his companion, “he serves but to com- 
mand; and depend upon it, whether it be an allegory or a 
portiait. flu* picture i,- a true one. Jt may be that the great 
poet meant to represent the power of the passions. Hut 
I imagine that he drew, almost by inspiration, the likeness 
of that mighty being, whose fate and character have been 
summed up by Milton, in the words — 

Evil, be thou my good ! 

You must remember that the infinite variety of that being iff 
as wonderful as his power. Milton might draw one portrait, 
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Goethe another: both different, but both alike. If Goethe 
really meant a picture rather than an allegory, he sliowed 
that Mepliistophcles had bound himself simply to serve, for a 
certain time, the views of a vast mind which otherwise might 
have escaped him. He ruled Faust by his wisdom — governed, 
directed'hirn — ay, even enlightened him ; but the spirit adapted 
himself to the mortal with whom he had to deal. Even by 
the very tone of sadness that pervades the character of Mephis- 
toplieles, the gravity that is in his mirth, the depth that is be- 
neath his lightness, he was fitted to deal with Faust. Had 
the character of the man been different, so would have been 
the character of the spirit. The magician had power over the 
finer essence for the time, and the prince of one class of spirits 
willingly devoted himself to the service and instruction of a 
mortal. Nay, more: it is evident, as far as he could feel affec- 
tion or pity for a being so placed as Faust, he felt for him.” 

“ Hut,” exclaimed JMorlev, “do you imagine Satan to be 
capable of affection and pity?” 

“ Why not?” demanded his companion : “more, in all 
probability, than beings who have ne\er known sorrow or 
pain.” 

“You seem inclined to defend the Prince of Darkness,” re- 
joined Morlcy, with a smile. 

“Certainly,” answered his companion, laughing. “ If I did 
not defend him, no one eFe would; and J am always inclined 
to take part with the weaker side.” 

Almost as the stranger spoke, the coach, which had been 
going down a long hill with terrible rapidity, swayed from 
side to side for a moment, like a ship in a stormy sea. A 
violent concussion then took {dace, as the veh.clc, in turning 
tlie corner of a bridge, struck a large stone, and the next in- 
stant Morlcy felt that the carriage was going over towards 
the side on which lie sat. He had hut time by one hasty 
glance to see that the low parapet, of the bridge was close to 
the wheels when the stage w r ent over — the masonry gave way 
beneath it, and the whole mass rolled headlong into the river 
below. It fell upon the lop, and struck the stones in the bed 
of the stream. The concussion was terrible — the carriage was 
nearly dashed to pieces; Morlcy Ernstein only ielt one \iolent 
blow," only saw a thousand bright sparks flash from liis eyes, 
and then lost all consciousness — even that of pain. 


CHAPTER IV 

Thf sensations of Morley Ernstein, when he returned to con- 
sciousness, v\erc all of the jnost unpleasant kind. There was 
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a numbness over his whole body, and a feeling of tingling 
from head to foot, which, to those who have not felt it, may 
be difficult, if not impossible, to describlc. A violent, weighty 
pain in the head, too, a sluggish oppression at the heart, and 
a great difficulty in drawing the breath, all made the consci- 
oiisness of life so burdensome, that, when he saw a number of 
people standing round the bed in which he had been placed, 
and employing every means that art could devise and skill 
execute to restore him entirely to life, he could not but feel 
a desire that they would let him alone, and leave 1pm to that 
quiet insensibility from which they were taking such pains to 
rouse him. For the moment, it seemed to him that death 
was a very pleasant thing; and he who, full of health, life, 
and buoyant youth, iiad thought half-an-liour before that 
there would he nothing more awful than to lie “in cold ob- 
struction and to rot,” now that he had become more familiar 
until “ the lean, abhorred monster, ” felt not the same repug- 
nance, and almost longed lor the still quiet of the grave. 
Lite and 1 >eath are the two grand adversaries, fighting inces- 
santly tor the kingdom of man's body; and in proportion as 
the dominion of Life in us is powerful, so is our reluctance to 
yield ourselves to her enemy. 

Such as 1 have mentioned were the first feelings of Morley 
Krnstein; but as life came back lnrfre fully* — as lie felt his 
heart heat more freely, his benumbed frame regain its true 
sensations, his bo^om heave with the unrestrained breath — 
his love lor the bright angel, and his abhorrence lor her dark 
opponent, returned in lull force; and lie could feel grateful 
to those who were giving him hack to all the warm associa- 
tion^ t fourthly being, liis eyes wandered round the little 
circle that encompassed his bed; hut all the faces were 
strange, except one — that of his travelling companion in the 
stage-coach, who, amongst the most eager and the most busy, 
was superintending, with active skill, the execution of every 
mandate pronounced by the lips of a tall, thin, yellow-laced 
man in black, who sat. by the side of the bed, near the head. ' 
All eyes were fixed upon the patient, with a look of interest 
in his late and satisfaction at the change that was coming 
over him ; hut the moment he attempted to speak, every one 
raised a finger to the lip in order to impose silence upon him. 

“ You may take away the salt from under the shoulders,” 
said the tlun, yellow man; “circulation is coming ba.'k 
rapidly. Keep the hot water to the feet, however,, and bring 
me a little Madeira, Mr. Jones. We must give it him by 
teaspooidids. Your friend, sir, will do,” fie continued, speak- 
ing to M or ley’s travelling companion; “but we must, he very 
careful — very careful indeed. 1 knew a poor fellow once 
who died, when every one thought him quite recovered, 
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merely from the people imprudently raising him np in bed. 
Pray do not move a muscle, sir,” he added, seeing that the 
young gentleman himself was evidently listening to all he 
said. u You have had a very narrow escape, sir — a very 
narrow escupc, indeed; and the least tiling may undo all we 
have done. I never knew, in my life, a case of suspended 
animation where a relapse did not. prove fatal. Oh, the 
Madeira! Now, sir, a tcaspoonful every five minutes.” 

From all that Morley Emstein saw and heard, he judged 
rightly that he had undergone, and perhaps required, the 
treatment applied to persons who arc apparently drowned. 
He learned, moreover, in the course of the evening, that, at 
the moment when he received the severe blow on the bead, 
which had deprived him of sensation, the carriage had sunk 
deep in the water, and that he would inevitably have perished 
had it not been for the exertions of his fellow-traveller, who, 
not being stunned as he was, had soon perceived that he re- 
mained under the water, and had dragged him out through 
the door of the broken vehicle. He was quite insensible, 
however, when brought to land, and remained so for nearly 
an hour, although fill means of resuscitation were skilfully 
employed. 

The daugers of our poor friend were not by any means 
over when life once more bounded freely in bis bosom. The 
headache which he had felt on first recovering his senses 
increased every minute; and ere l he next morning violent 
fever and delirium had succeeded. For ten days he hung 
between life and death; but the thin, yellow man, whom lie 
had seen sitting by his bedside, was, in truth, a surgeon of 
great skill; and the unwearied care and, attention of his fel- 
low-traveller, whose whole interest in him was only that 
which could be excited by the companionship of a lew short 
hours, did as much as art to withdraw him from this new 
danger. 

When the young gentleman recovered sufficiently to com- 
prehend wliat was passing around him, he found another face 
by his bedside, better known than that of any one near. JTis 
old servant, Adam Gray, had been brought, it seemed, from 
the mansion to attend upon his young master, at a period 
when very little hope w r as entertained of his recovery, and 
for the last four days he had been, employed in aiding the 
stranger in his care of tlic patient. 

Every writer who has ever taken a pen in hand has ivritten, 
and every heart, even the most selfish, has felt, how sweet is 
the sight of a familiar face in times of sorrow, sickness, or 
difficulty; so that the observation is trite enough, and yet 
few hate analyzed the sensations which that familiar face 
produces, or told us why we love to see it better than fairer 
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.countenances, or even those that express as great an interest 
in us. Tt is that a familiar face comes loaded with those 
sweet associations of other times which axe no rneanimedica- 
ments to the body or the mind. There is a light of hope 
reflected from those past days, which seems to brighten all 
the dark spots in the present; and such was the sight of that 
old man’s countenance to Morley Ernstein. It brought to 
him the recollections of his early years, a feeling of balmy 
spring, the thoughts of health and rural sports, and many 
bright hours long gone; anil from the moment that he saw 
him hovering round liis sick bed, the sensation of conva- 
lescence came upon him, and he could say to himself, u I am 
getting well.” 

Ere long conversation was allowed him, and lie soon found 
the opportunity of doing that which he had more than once 
wished to do while the grave doctor and the officious nurse 
had continued to impose silence upon him — namely, to thank 
the man who, on so slight an acquaintance, had tended iiim 
witli the care and kindness of’ a brother. IJis travelling dom- 
panion, who iiad been absent for about an hour, enter* d the 
room shortly after the permission to speak was granted him, 
and took Ins seat by the side of the bed in which Morley was 
now sitting up, while the balmy air ot the first days of June 
found their way in through the open wmdow of the little inn. 
Morley lost not the occasion, and expressed, as he well could 
do, in the flue eloquent language of the heart, the feelings of 
gratitude which be experienced lor all the generous kindness 
that h id been shown him. 

u Men*, ion it net! mention it not!” replied the stranger. “ I 
have no tide whatsoever to thanks; I did it (or my own grati- 
fication, solely and simply, and consequently have no right to 
claim no" to rorcii c gratitude.” 

“.Nav, i: ly,” said Morley; u 1 have heard of such disclaimers 
before, my good liiend, and know that some men always put 
good actions upon selfish motives, when they perform" them 
themselves liut the way 1 distinguish is, by asking whether, 
abstracted from the pleasure of doing good, this man or that, 
who denies the merit of all he has done, would have so acted. 
One man jumps into a river to save a child from drowning; 
another visits a prison to give comfort to a rick man: would 
the one have plunged into the water with his clothes mi merely 
lor amusement, or the other have spent an hour in the prison 
if no sick man had been there? If the pleasure lelt he derived 
solely lfoju the goodness of the action, the man who experiences 
it is a good man, and well deferring the gratitude and admi- 
ration of hi* follows. You saved my life, the landlord informs 
me, by dragging me out of the carriage while it was under 
water, and ” 
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“Yes, that is true,” replied his companion, half laughing. 
“I did, indeed, as Sheridan called it, play the Newfoundland 
dog, wlit'ii I found you were likely to be drowned unless as- 
sisted ; hut that is nil, and surely that is little enough. I have 
done the same for a fly in a cream-jug.” 

“ But you have never staid three weeks in a country inn,” 
answered Mofley, smiling, “to nurse a fly in a fever, and for 
that, at least, you deserve my deepest gratitude.” 

“Not at all’” answered his friend; “not at all! Even on 
your own principles } r ou owe me no thanks. 1 never thought 
whether J w ns doing a good action or not. In regard to the 
first of your might} obligations, that of staying three weeks 
in a country inn, it might truly have been a great tax upon 
me under some circumstances; but just at that time J had 
nothing on earth to do. 1 wu*< going hack to I /melon, out of 
pure weariness of the place 1 was in; for in general 1 never 
am in town before the first or second of June. Here L have 
had fine air, fine scenery, and a fine trout stream. What 
would you have more? Then, as to watching and taking care 
of you iii your delirium, 1 have no merit there. The truth is, 
I am fond of all strong emotions; and the watching you, the 
wondering whether you would Jive or die, the changes of your 
countenance*, the grev shade that would sometimes eome over 
your face, the flush of fever, the restless toeing to and fro — 
and then, again, the gambling, as it were, each moment in my 
own mind lor your life — all this was surely excitement enough. 
Besides, your delirium was worth any money. There is some- 
thing so strange and fantastic in the ravings of a man in lever* 
— very much mom curious and metaphysical than mere mad- 
nc«:’. In marines;, one always finds one strong predominant 
idea; but in delirium it is as if all the ideas of a lifetime were 
mixed in one wild chaos. Not Talma, nor Schrader, nor 
Hlalihran, couH have afforded me so much interest as you in 
your delirium.” 

“ You have a strange taste,” replied Ernsfein, not altogether 
well pleased, in the first instance, at the explanation of his 
companion's livling*.. A moment’s reflection, however, con- 
vinced him that there was some affectation in the account, but 
of that generous kind which -eeks to diminish the value of an 
obligation conferred upon another, even at the risk of appear- 
ing hard or selli«h. “Well,” he continued, “your motives 
are your own affairs; hut the kindness you have shown me is 
mine, and .1 must feel gratitude accordingly.” 

While they were still speaking, the surgeon again entered, 
and his appearance put u stop to the conversation ibr tile night. 
On the following morning, however, the patient was so far 
better as to be permitted to rise for a short time; and his fel- 
low-traveller visited him towards the middle of the clay, an- 
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nouncing tliat he came to bid him farewell, aa he hail just 
received letters which summoned him to London. “ I do not 
go unwillingly,” he continued, “tor my plan ol' life is ever to 
hasten forward. Existence is so short that we have no time 
for long pauses anywhere ; each joy of each period — each 
thought, each feeling of each period of auimal being — should be 
tasted, or they will he lost, lor we must never ibrget the great 
axiom, tliat every minute we are a minute older.” 

“lint do you not think,” asked MorJov, “that we may 
sometimes, in our haste, taste a bitter instead of a sweet?” 

u So much the better — so much the better,” replied bis 
friend, laughing: k *it is by such tilings that we Ik come wise. 
J am nuite ol the opinion of your great poet, Coleridge, that 

Th<' htrongi'H plume in Wisdom's wing 
is memory of past folly ; 

and, dejv >d upon it, every man will find in life, that to be 
very whe hi must, nc a little loolisli. The child that docs not 
cut its linger before it is eight years old will cut its hand by 
the time it i- twelve, and perhaps its throat by the time it 33 
twcutv . M hat 1 mean is — tor I see you are surprised — that 
we mint learn what is evil or dangerous by that acquaintance 
with evil and danger which is fitted (or our time of hie, other- 
wise we tire sure to get our portion all at once, at some after 
period. Ir is like one of those medicines which doctors accu- 
mulate iu the system, and kill us suddenly when we least 
expect it; or, rather, like one of those Eastern drugs, which 
are \erv ^uutary when we take a little of them everyday, hut 
ulU 1 !v 11 » '-noons if wc take a large dose at once.” 

“ \ii 'u i( not he hotter lor a healthy person to take none 
at all.''' demanded Morley; and he added, the moment after, 
seeing his companion about to reply, “hut l am not fit to 
argue to-day, though J think your system has some flaws 
in it." 

“ IhmbtlesM— doubtless!” replied the other. “ It would not 
he a human -ysten if it had not. Heaven lorbid that I should 
originate a perfect system of any kind! I would not commit 
such a ciime for the world. 1 will only answer 3 our question, 
therefore, by saying, that if we were on this earth in a healthy 
state, as your words suppose, it would certainly he v ery foolish 
to take drugs of any kind; hut, depend upon it, a portion of 
pin sic anil a portion of evil arc reserved for every man to 
take, to suffer, to commit; and he had better spread them over 
as wide a i-pace as possible, that they may not he too thick 
anywhere. And now 1 must leave you, for the coach will 
soon pa"S.” 

“ but,” said Morlej r , eagerly, “ I must ask you first to tell 
me where I can fmd you in London ; for you will let rue hope 

c 
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that an acquaintance begun under such unusual circumstances 
is not to end here, and as yet 1 do not eVeii know your name.” 

“It is not McphistoplieJes!” replied the other, who had 
marked with a keen eye the expression of his young compa- 
nion's countenance at every doctrine which might he considered 
as doubtful in tendency, and had smiled, moreover, at what he 
considered the boyish innocence of Morley Ern stein — “It is 
not Mephistnpheles! I am a very inferior devil, I assure you. 
My name is Kvcrard Licberg. hi England, which is as much 
my home as Germany, people put Esquire at the end of it. On 
the other side of tiie Channel, 1 put Graff before it, and one 
title signifies about as little as the other.” 

“ But tell me, count, where am 1 to find you?” demanded 
Morley, the other having risen to depart. 

“ Nay, do not call me count,” exclaimed Licbey*, laughing; 
44 if you do, I sliall fancy myself Aval king about London with 
moustache ■. and a queer-looking coat, and lodging somewhere 
near Leicester Square. No, no; 1 put off the count here, and 
1 have a bachelor's lodging in Sackville Street, u here .1 shall 
be very happy to see you: so farewell.” 

Morley Ertv-tem left alone, and. as usual with the 
young, Lis first thoughts were of the chancier of Lis late 
companion. Before we grow old, we learn that the character 
of nineteen men out of twenty is not worth a thought. There 
was • omething in Licberg ihat did not altogether please him 
— not alone di played in his opinion*, but also in his manner; 
a lightlies, \\hi--h was superficial — -not silFected, but habitual, 
and which covered the depths of Ins characLr with an impc-, 
ncirable disguise. It was like a domino, w hidi, though no- 
thing hut thin, tl uttering silk, hido form and leature, so that the 
person h.eneath cannot he rccognisul, even hv a near friend. 

“lias he any heart, I wonder? 4 * thought the young gentle- 
man. “ If so. he takes pains to hide it. All thing- seem to 
pass it by, aiiccting him hut as breath upon a looking-glass, 
leaving no trace the moment after upon the cold, hard surface 
beneath. Here he has nursed me like a brother fir the last 
fortnight, and now he loaves me with tile same air of* indiffe- 
rence as if we had just got out of a stage -coach m which our 
acquaintance had commenced two hours before.” 

Morley felt as if he were somewhat nngra'cfol lor scanning 
so closely the character of one who had treated him w ith much 
kindness; and. soon quitting such thoughts, he rang lor his 
good old servant, Adam Gray, and inquired into all that had 
passed at Morley Court since he had left it — rlie situation of 
tlie poor cottagers whose late lie had endeavoured to soften, 
the health of his horses and bin dogs, the promi-es of the 
game season, and all those things that most interest a very 
young Englishman in his hours of health. The horses wejp 
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all well; the dogs were in as good a state as could be wished; 
the irauie hade fair to be abundant. 

“ ihit a^ to Johncs and Dickenson, and poor Widow Har- 
vey/’ tile old i win said, u I can tell you very little, sir. They 
have had the money, and the bread and soup; and Jolmes had 
work at the Lee farm. Widow Harvey got wool given her to 
spin, and I sent the apothecary to Dickenson, hut did not hear 
how he was; for you see, sir, 1 was just going down to look 
in at the poor fellow's cottage when Miss Carr came to tell 

me oft lie accident, and ” 

“ Mi - i Who/' demanded Morley Ern stein, in some surprise. 
u Oh, Miss Carr, sir, you know,” replied Adam Gray. 
“ She was in a great Hurry, poor young lady, and did seem to 
be very >urry about you: indeed, every one knows she has a 
good ! fart, and does a u much for the poor as she can, though 
that's Jcs’h chan she like*. poor young lady!” 

“ And, pi ay, who is Miss Carr:” demanded Ernstein; u and 
win cloef your com; assion run over on her account, my good 
Adam v Why do you call her 1 poor young lady’ so often V” 
u Oh, because she has such a father, to be sure, sir,” re- 
plied the set cant. 11 Surely you recollect old Carr, the miser, 
and his dan htcr, Miss .Juliet? — a beautiful girl she wa? — and 
is, tor>, for that matter, poor thing!” * 

“ 1 do not recollect anything about them,” answered Mor- 
ley: ‘‘mid yil 1 remember everything for many years before 
my poor murker died. l»ut. no «uch name as Carr ever comes 
bark to my mimoiy. Who is this Mr. Carr?” 

fc * A\ . ay, ! lecollect,” answered the old man: “it was long 
'f'M- bei. ix ><uir time, llut as to this Mr. Carr — he’s a 
Miid uas a lawyer — ay, and a cheat into the bargain, if 
all ir.k- be ti.u*. However, sir, he’s got money enough, they 
b> buy out Jialf the county; and there he lives, in that 
old tumhh-down house, at the back of Yelverly, and not a 
bulling \\ ill b.e spend to repair it. lie lias two maids now. 
but tiil Mi-r Juliet was grown up there was but one; aiul then 
the man tli.it does the garden and looks after the farm takes 
care of the t\\ > horses. Miss Juliet, they say, has some money 
of iur own, but >hc spends all that upon the poor people about 
Yelverly, and upon books.” 

Morley mu ed; there was a feeling in his bosom — not an 
operation of the mind, lmt one of the revelations of the heart 
— which instantly convinced him that the lady whose horse he 
had contrived to frighten was no other than Juliet Carr. How 
she bad discovered lxis situation, so as to give notice to his 
servants and send one of them to him, was his first thought; 
but, before lie gratified his curiosity by asking any questions, 
he returned to something which had attracted his attention a 
few minutes before, demanding-r— 
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“ What was it you meant just now, Adam, when you said, 
l Tt was long ago, before my time V’ ” 

u Oh, the quarrel, sir!' 1 replied the old niau, 11 between your 
father and lawyer Carr, when he came about something, and 
vowed he would prosecute Sir Henry tor defamation, as they 
called it, which means scandal, L take it; and y our father 
struck him, and turned him out of tlie bouse, and lie lias never 
been near the place since.' 1 

“ Did you hear how Alisa Carr knew that 1 was ill?” de- 
manded Morley, now fully convinced that his supposition was 
right. 

“She told me they had been passing by the place, sir,” an- 
swered Adam (irav, “ami they heard the whole .^torv from 
the ostlers; so she walked over, that very niglil, to Ml us, 
poor young lady! It's a long walk, too, from Veherly; so 
she was tired, and sat down for a minute or two in llu* library, 
and took up the book that was open upon the table— -it was 
called ‘Herrick’s Poems,' I think — and asked if you had been 
reading it: and said she hoped that you would soon be able to 
read it again, witli such a sweet voice, she made us all love 
her. 1 do wonder how that man happened to have such a 
daughter: her mother was a good lady, too,” 

“Well, that will do, Adam,' 1 said liis master. “Now, 
bring me some soup.” 


CII/VPTEIi. V. 

Trip, next day, Alorley firnstcin was permitted by bis doctor 
to go out, and strange, most strange, were the feeling?* witli 
which lie did so. There is nothing positi\o on earth but 
truth; all other matters arc relative. Truth, indeed — pure 
abstract truth, is the starting point of all morals, and wthont. 
it we should have no starting point at all; so that the world 
might as well he Dyrrhouists or Epicureans, or what they 
would, were it not for the simple doctrine that two and two 
make four, and the consequences thereof; for, once having 
established that trulh is right and falsehood wrong, c\ery 
other moral tenet follows step l>y step, a^ a matter ol course. 
That ethic-’ are as much a certain science, when rightly pur- 
sued and understood, as mathematics, 1 lime no more doubt 
than of my own existence; ethics being, in fact, the malhe- f 
unities of the spirit. 

Put, nevertheless, to return from our digression, it is won- 
derful how many tilings on this earth are relat he, which we 
fancy to he quite positive; amongst the rest, e^ cry kind oi 
sensation, every kind of pleasure, ca cry kind of 1;Me; so that 
k is quite easy for us, from our own occasional experience, to 
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conceive how, in another state of being, when we have shuf- 
fled off this mortal coil, and cast awav the fibres of the flesh, 
many of those tilings that gave no pleasure here below will 
he abhorrent to us, and much that might seem dull, heavy, 
incomprehensible, to the animal walking in darkness on the 
carih, w ill then, brightened by higher perceptions, be all light, 
ami glory, and enjoyment. 

W jth i\ lor ley Enistein, however, as with all convalescents, 
the sensations were not exactly changed from what they were 
before: some were acuminated, some were softened, since he 
had Iain on the bed of sickness; and strange indeed w r cre his 
feelings as he walked out, leaning on the arm of his old ser- 
vant. It was only into the little garden at the hack of the 
inn that he ventured but it was all delight to him. Nature 
scented never to have been so bright and beautiful; the broad 
bosom of each common rose that was planted by the side of 
the gravel-walk appeared a chamber of enjoyment, in which 
some small angel might well pass away the perfumed hours. 
The cobweb, spangled with the morning d<w, was a miracle; 
the breath of the breeze w T as heavenly. There was withal a 
sensation of calm, peaceful repose within his own breast, which 
was very different from the eager fire of his nature in ordinary 
health; and during lhal day and the one that followed it, he 
contemplated with pleasure a return to Morley Court — to a 
Jong lapse of dreamy hours amongst woods, and fields, and 
streams, with, perilling some thoughts of finding out fair Juliet 
Carr, and thanking her for the interest she had taken in him. 

I lav by day, however, health came back, and strength along 
with it, and eager activity with strength. The longing for 
object- on which to spend the energies within him — the c urio- 
sity of a young fresh heart lor a knowledge of the deeper and 
more powerful tilings of* Jifi« — flint ambition for the vigorous 
occupations of mature minds which possesses all who set out 
in life with strong bodily and intellectual faculties — returned 
upon the young baronet with every pulse of renewed health; 
and, four day s after his first. walk in the gardeu, lu despatched 
Adam Cray for the chariot from Morley Court, and on the 
bln til was rolling away towards London. 

London is certainly the most wonderful city in the world, 
and probably the most unlike any other on the earth. On 
approaching it, one is lost in surprise at its immensity of 
extent — an inmiciirily that makes itself felt, one hardly knows 
how. It seems to press upon you before you reach it; to 
multiply its forms and appearances around you, when you 
* fancy yourself fir from it; to surround, to grasp, to over- 
whelm you, ere you know that a city is near. Nevertheless, 
when once in it, the effect upon any one who is not an indi- 
genous plaut of the soil is anything but impressive. In 
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general, the smallness of the houses, the long rows of iron 
railings, the littleness of the windows, and their numbers, give 
the streets a petty and poor effect; while the colour of the 
bricks, which, when seen in grand masses, is imposing enough, 
has there a dull and dirty appearance, very unsatisfactory to 
the eye. Add to all this, the thick and heavy' atmosphere, 
foul with the steam of fifteen hundred thousand human beings, 
and full three hundred thousand fires; so that a vast dome of 
smoke canopies the great capital, and only suffers the sun to 
penetrate as the dim vision of a brighter thing. 

Jn summer, indeed, the extinction of all the fires, except 
those which man, the cooking animal, maintain^ everlastingly, 
for the gratification of his palate, leaves the English metro- 
polis somewhat clearer and brighter than at any other season 
of the year; and as it was a warm and brill hint day in the 
beginning of June when Alorlcy Emstoin entered London, 
the streets looked gay and cheerful, and he drove up to the 
hotel in Berkeley Square with that feeling of pleasant expec- 
tation which comes upon us all when wc enVr a new abode, 
where a thousand means and opportunities of pleasure, a 
thorn anil channels and highways of gratification, are opened 
before us, and where sorrow, and pain, and misery', and sick- 
ness, and death, are hidden beneath those pompous and glit- 
tering veils with which it is the business of society to conceal 
the abhorrent features of all that is distressing and frightful 
in human existence. 

There are some people who, on entering a great capital, 
feel a weight, an oppressive load, fall upon their bosoms, as it 
all tho>u miseries of which we have spoken were infused into 
the bin thensome atmosphere of the place, and were drawn in 
with every breath ; but these must he men who have lived 
long, and known sorrows tangibly — who have felt the tooth of 
gnawing care, and the beak and talons of fierce anxiety , prey- 
ing (h\ In day upon the bleeding heart. Such, however, was 
not the case with Morley Ernst ein. There seemed a well of 
hope in Ids bosom, the waters of which possessed a power 
ascribed to those consecrated by the Roman church, of* driving 
out all fieri; spirits from the spot over which they were sprink- 
led. The busy life, the eager energy, the warrior-spirit of 
strong animal existence, always ready to combat the ills of 
fate, guarded the door of imagination, and sufiered no thought, 
of coming evil to intrude. 

Thus all things seemed to smile around; and, although the 
lilac-* and the laurels, the laburnums and the privets, which 
tenanted the square before liis eyes might look somewhat 
dull and smoky, when compared with the g r een trees of the 
country — though the air he breathed might, seem blit a shade 
thinner than pea-soup, and the noise of eternal carriages might 
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strike his ear as something less tuneful than the birds of his 
own fields — yet it was not upon these tilings that his mind 
rested. He thought, on the contrary, of all the wonders of 
that mighty place"; of the vast resources comprised within it; 
of the intellectual pleasures that were there collected as if in 
a storehouse; of the magnificent monuments of art that it 
contained; of the wealth, the abundance, the splendour, the 
beauty, the fancy, the genius, the wisdom, the grace, with 
which every street was thronged; of the vast and strange 
combinations that were there produced; of* the laws, the sys- 
tems, the pliilo.-ophics, the wars, the colonies, the enterprise-, 
that had thence issued forth; of the piety, the charity, the 
benevolence, the groat aspirations, the noble purposes, the 
fine designs the wonderful discoveries, which had there origi- 
nated; and. ns if to j;i\c tlie finishing touch of the -nblime to 
all, came o\ cr his mind the vague, pectrc-like image of the 
crime which tin re had a permanent existence, an unchange- 
able and undiscove ruble home. Such were the feelings* with 
which he viewed Loudon, on returning to it as his own master, 
free to ta te, to examine, to inquire, to judge, and to enjoy. 

Jt would require more time than I could bestow' on any one 
part (.f ni) subject to trace the life of Morlcri Krm-icin during 
the first fortnight of his stay in Lnndrtn. itb the eagerness 
of novelty lit* followed various pleasures, sought out various 
amusements, and dipped somewhat, but not deeply, in the 
stream of di.vipation. What is called “the season was that 
year protracted to a period later than usual. (lay carriages 
still thronged the streets in the end of June, i'urlmmcni; 
continu: d its sitting.- far into July, and gaietj succeeded 
gaiety, till those who had commenced a London line at the 
beginning of the ) car, with bright eyes and rosy checks, were 
pale and haggard with the round of midnight parties and 
crowded room*. 

Not s<$ id or ley Krnstein: health and strength were return- 
ing to him every hour, in spite of the current in which he was 
now immersed; and by one of those strange physiological 
phenomena for which it is difficult, if not impossible, to account, 
the vigour of his frame, the impetuosity of liis animal nature, 
seemed to be increased rather than diminished by the conse- 
quences of the malady which had nearly crushed cut existence 
altogether. 

The reader, per Imps, may think that the young baronet 
showed somew hat like weak caprice, or still weaker vacillation 
of purpose, in plunging into the high tide of gaiety, when lm 
had set out for London with the design of studying calmly and 
quietly his fellow-beings, and the strangely complicated form 
of existence in which they moved in the great capital; but the 
difference between the execution and the design, as indeed is 
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generally the case, was produced by the operation of external 
as well as internal causes; by the accidents of situation as well 
as the vehement impulse of high blood and energetic youth, 
contending against the calmer admonitions of a holier spirit 
within. On his first arrival in London he followed the plan, 
which he had proposed, and called upon no one hut his guar- 
dian and Count Lieherg. He felt, himself, indeed, hound in 
gratitude not to make any unnecessary delay in visiting either. 
The latter, with whom the reader is already acquainted, had 
saved his life: the former had protected liis early years, and 
had administered his fortune with anxious care and successful 
wisdom. He, however, not being yet known to the reader, 
we must bring him upon the stage for a moment, and dwell 
briefly on a character which, though presenting no very salient 
points, is nevertheless worth studying as the type of a class. 
Mr. Hamilton was a banker — an English banker — which is as 
different an animal from that which goes by the same generic 
name in other countries as the mammoth or antediluvian 
elephant is from tlTe elephant of the Jardin des Plantes, lie 
was a calm, quiet, reasoning man, of aristocratic family (his 
brother was a peer of the realm), and of aristocratic habits and 
manners. lie had been selected from among three younger 
brothers, to take a share in one of the great London banking- 
houses, on account of his talent for calculation and his habits 
of business; and during the course of a long career, he had 
showm a knowledge of detail and attention to the minutiae 
which are the essence of accuracy in every sort of transaction. 
He possessed, however, another set of qualities, which arc hut 
too rarely combined in this world with those which we have 
ascribed to him. His general views were broad and extensive; 
his heart was benevolent and kind; and he valued not in any 
degree, except as a means, that gold with which he was called 
upon to occupy his thoughts during a considerable portion of 
every day in his life. There is many a reader who may, 
perhaps, say, “This character is unnatural — this is one of 
those phantasms of ideal perfection only to he found in a 
romance; every one knows that the habit of dealing with gold 
contracts the heart; and even if’ it do?s not diminish the intel- 
lect, it so concentrates it upon one favourite object as to render 
it unavailable for all the grander purposes oflife.’*' 

Thus reasoning from abstract data, we may all produce very 
pleasant criticisms, as philosophers have often produced very 
pleasant theories, and yet be very wrong. The character of 
the hanker is not an ideal one; and though 1 certainly do not 
intend to make him the hero of these pages, nor to bring him 
often on tlic stage, 1 must proceed to paint him, and must add 
another touch, which will increase the incredibility of the 
whole. He was not ambitious any more than lie was avari- 
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cious. He had a family of several children, whom he loved 
passing well. His eldest daughter was the pride of his heart. 
8he might have bound her brow with a coronet, or hav*. seen 
herself mistress of the most splendid mansion in her native 
land. With her father’s full consent and approbation, she 
married a man of no great wealth and no very high expecta- 
tions, having for his sole recommendation that he was a 
■gentleman both in heart and manners, and a gallant soldier of 
a gallant race. This was not like ambition; and there are 
eyes that may some time or another rest upon this page, which 
have witnessed those acts of generous liberality which show 
that wealth may he gained without begetting avarice, and that 
the most expansive liberality is perfectly compatible with the 
clearest and most accurate knowledge of detail. Mr. Hamilton 
was a politician as well as a financier; but he carried the same 
spirit into all his proceedings, and displayed the clear and just 
views which spring from a high mind, combined with the noble 
and generous feelings which originate in a line heart. • 

Such was the English banker. It is certain that ho might 
have some faults; that there miglrt. be an cn\>r here or a 
weakness there; but I envy not the man whose mental eye 
can gaze through the smoked glass of a misanthropical philo- 
sophy, to discover spot* amid such light as that. 

To the house of Mr. Hamilton, then, M or lev Ernstein’s very 
first visit was paid, lie had always felt the deepest gratitude 
and regard towards his guardian, and lie was now well planed 
to express ail such sensations, at the end of that period during 
which the one had the right to control and the other was 
bound to obey. Ere he left. Mr. Hamilton, be told him the 
plan which he had laid out for himself in London, but the 
good hanker did not altogether approve of it. 

u You are wise,” he said, “■ JMorlcy, not to plunge deeply 
into what may he called innocent dissipations; but sidl (he 
society of persons in your own rank is a necessary which you 
must not deny yourself, not a luxury which can enfeeble or . 
injure the mind. Besides, my young friend, if you would 
study man and society, you must study both under their 
various aspects; nor must >ou look at them apart; for, if you 
would judge saiieb, you must see each grade acting and re- 
acting upon the other. The man of rank and station is but a 
mere automaton — pretty to look at, amusing to examine: it is 
not till he is considered in liis relations with those around him 
and below him, in the reference which his acts bear to his 
inferiors, to his equals, and to his God, that you have the 
great moral agent, the most wonderful subject of contempla- 
tion which this world can furnish. Such, too, is the case with 
the inferior grades of society. All their acts, all their thoughts, 
all their pleasures, all their sufferings, become tenfold move 
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interesting, tenfold more important, as objects of meditation, 
when considered in reference to, and in comparison with, the 
pleasures and sufferings, thoughts and acts of others. Beware, 
my dear boy, beware how in your very outset of life you 
gain a om-sided view of the grand scheme of society. It is this 
capital error which is the prevailing fault of politicians and 
philosophers. It is from this error that we have so many 
declaimers and so few reasoners. It is this error which makes 
the staple commodity of those men who are continually exciting 
one class of society against another. It is with this they trade, 
and often win themselves most undeserved renown, of which 
future ages will strip them, and leave them naked and dis- 
graced. It is this one-sided view which actuates the many 
good, and, in some respects, wise men, whom we see daily 
altering laws without mending them, and founding institutions 
without benefiting society. See, my dear Morley, the lower 
classes, but sec the higher also: see with your own eyes, judge 
with ) our own understanding; but see all, and not a part; 
judge, but judge not without knowing all that is in dispute.” 

“I will try to follow your advice, my dear sir,” replied 
Morlev : “lor i perfectly understand and appreciate your 
reasoning. I merely felt inclined to look lirst into those 
lower grades, where so much misery and crime, I fear, exists, 
thinking that. 1 could study with much more ease the class in 
which 1 move myself, at an after period.” 

u Study them together, Morley,” said tlic banker; “look 
at no one part of the scheme without a reference to the othey. 
When you consider me, consider, at the same time, what 
influence my personal character and liahits may have upon 
the footman who opened the door to you, and upon all my 
other servants. Then, if you will trace them home to the 
family cottage in the country, or the lodging in some little 
back street in London, you will find that, just as 1 am a good 
or a had man — just as I am a kind or uukind master — -just as I 
deal well and wisely with my inferiors — a corresponding re- 
sult is transmitted through a long chain of cause and effect, 
to the tenants of the cottage or the lodging of which 1 have 
been speaking. The same will be the case, though the pro- 
cess will be with more difficulty perceived, if you begin with 
a person in inferior station, and trace the results of his acts 
upon those above him. I have known a casual word spoken 
by a vicious servant plant the seeds of vice in a young and 
previously innocent mind, which have afterwards produced a 
harvest ofmisciy, desolation, and remorse, in the bosom of a 
happy and virtuous family. I give you this as but an instance, 
to show that we are continually acted upon from below as well 
as from above. Take, therefore, the best means — examine 
both at the same time : thus will you gain a perfect view, and 
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will not suffer the ideas acquired by the contemplation of one 
side of any question to be so fixed in your mind as to exclude 
those arguments and facts which would modify or remove 
them/’ 

*- J will certainly follow your advice, my dear sir/’ replied 
Morley, “ both because I am convinced that it is good, and 
because you give it; but 1 only fear that my time in London 
will be too short to s^co anything deeply, if, by comparing con- 
tinually, 1 double the inquiry.” 

41 Do you know, Morley,” said Mr. Hamilton, musing, “ I 
am not sure that there is not a greater, a more miserable kind 
of ev«l brought about by studying only one side of a question 
deeply than by studying both superficially. However, my 
dear hoy, dine with us to-night. You will see some of those 
in the higher ranks w ho are worthy of being known. There 
is a little party, too, I believe, in the evening, and you can 
begin ‘ Don Quixote’ to-morrow.” 

Morley smiled, and, promising to join the banker’s dmner- 
table, turned his steps towards the dwelling of his new friend, 
LioLcrg. He easily found the bouse, which, as the reader 
well knows, amis in a very central situation. The step of the 
door was washed with the greatest care, and rubbed with the 
peculiar kind of stone to that cspedhl purpose appropriate, 
till it v.as as white as snow. The door was of mahogany, 
with a small, lozenge-shaped brass knocker, and a copper 
plate fixed immediately under the instrument of noise, re- 
commending, with the soft persuasion of the in.penithc mood, 
that the visiter should riug as well as knock. Morley Krn- 
stcin obeyed to the letter, and without a moment’s delay a 
servant out of livery opened the door, and replied to bis eom- 
inaud that Colonel Licbcrg was at home. The addition of 
military rank to his friend’s titles did not at all surprise Mor- 
ley Knistmu; for there was in his whole appearance a certain 
soldier-look which is seldom acquired by a civilian. 

Evers thing within the doors of the house was the pink of • 
perfection. The drawing-room was beautifully furnished, 
and in every part of it were to be seen objects of taste and 
ccrtn— not precisely those things which have acquired for 
themselves the technical term of meknacks, and serve but to - 
please tin* eye or amuse the fancy, but, on the contrary", 
things which appealed to the mind through a arious associa- 
tions — small cabinet pictures of great value, bronzes from 
Herculaneum, marbles from Greece and Home, beautiful 
specimens of the ritttjun cento workmanship, a little Venus 
from the hands of John of Bologna, and two or three tables 
of exquisite Florentine mosaic. 

Lying on a tola, near the open window, which was cur- 
tained, if we may use the term, with manifold odoriferous 
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flowers, habited in a dressing-gown of rich embroidered silk, 
and with his fine countenance full of eager interest in what he 
was reading, lay Everard Lciberg, with a book in his hand, 
on which his e} 7 cs were so intently fixed that he did not seem 
to observe the opening of the door till his servant pronounced 
the. name of Morley Ernstein. 

Starting up from the sofa, he laid down the hook and 
grasped his young friend’s hand, welcoming him to London, 
and congratulating him on the full reentry which his looks 
bespoke. The conversation then turned to Morlcy’s plans 
and purposes, as it had done with Mr. Hamilton. lint Lei- 
berg declared that he had already laid out half-a-dozen 
schemes for Ernstein, which he must insist upon being exe- 
cuted. There were beautiful horses to be bought; there 
were races to be attended; there were singers to he heard; 
there were pictures to he seen; there was a wonderful mecha- 
nical invention which brought into action new' powers in the 
physical world; there was a splendid orator in a chapel in 
Sloane Street; there was the loveliest woman in all Europe in 
the third box of the first tier of the opera; there was a new 
pamphlet on the immortality of the soul; and there was a 
romance of Balzac’s Avhich seemed written lor the express 
purpose of proving that 

Nought is everything, and everything is nought. 

The multitude, the diversity, the opposition of the various 
matters which Lieberg proposed for his pursuit, at ouec be- 
wildered and amused his young friend; but there was a 
lascination about his eloquence that, was scarcely to he re- 
sisted. He contrived to describe everything in such a man- 
ner as to place it in the most attractive aspect to his hearer, 
seeing with a skill that, seemed almost intuitive, the exact 
nature and character of his tastes and feelings, and shaping 
his account accordingly. As an instance, his dcseript'on of 
the lady whom he had beheld on two successive nights at the 
opera Avas such, that Morley almost fancied he must have 
seen Juliet Carr, although, to the best, of his belief, she Avas 
nearly two hundred miles from London. 

“ I shall get bewildered with all that 1 have to see, to do, 
and to think of,” replied Morlcy, “ and so 1 fear I must leave 
one-half of your fine plans unexecuted. But at all eA r cnts we 
must classify them somewhat better, for you have propounded 
them in rather a heterogeneous form.” 

“Not at all, not at all!” said Lieberg: “the very contrast 
gives the charm. Depend upon it, avc should not think half 
so much of beauty if there were no ugliness in the world. 
Life ought to he like a Russian hath, the hot and the cold 
j^ternately; nothing Avill strengthen the mind so much, 
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f nothing will give us such powers of endurance, nothing will 
\ keep the zest of pleasure so fresh upon us, nothing will 
»cnahle us to change with so little regret, as the changing 
} periods of our life compel us to seek new enjoyments and 
I follow fresh pursuits.” 

U T should think,” replied Morley, “that with your incessant 
activity in the chase of pleasure you would soon meet with 
satiety, and the world’s ^tock of enjoyment would he ex- 
hausted while you are yet young.” 

u Impossible! impossible!” cried Liebcrg: “the world’s 
stores are inexhaustible to a mail who lias the capabilities of 
eujo\ iug tliem all. But come, Einstein; we arc losing time 

even now. Come with me to T ’a. This is a sale day; I 

know of three hordes that, are perfect in every point: 3 on shall 
buy which of them you like, and I will take any that you do 
not buy. Wait one moment while 1 put off my dressing-^ 
gown and on my coat. There is ‘Don .Juaif ior you, or a 
pamphlet on tin: currency, as you happen to be in the 
mood.” 

Tiie horses were bought, and fully justified Licberg’s 
knowledge and taste; and the rest of the day Morley Ernst ein 
spent with bis new inend, hurried on from scene to scene, and 
from object to object, wirh that impetuosity which suited but 
too ell with his owh nature. At the same time there was a 
degree of wit sufficient to enliven, but not to dazzle — a degree 
oi eloquence which carried away without convincing — in the 
convi rsilion of Lie berg, whatever was the subject that it 
touched upon, which added interest to ail that Morley beard 
and saw, by the remarks which followed. Tims, when lie 
returned home to dress for dinner, his mind was in that st.de 
of giddy excitement which every one must, have sometimes felt 
after a hard day’s hunting. As he made bis preparations for 
the party at Mr. Hamilton’s, lie resolved that the next day 
should be passed in more calm and thnnghtlul pursuits; but 
he little knew how difficult it is for a man to halt in any course 
on which he has once entered vehemently. 

CHAPTER VI. 


Tjie dinner-party at Mr, Hamilton’s was such as might be 
expected from the character as well as the situation of the 
man. Splendour, chastened by good taste, reigned at the 
table; and as he possessed none of the harsh austerity which 
sometimes accompanies age, although his whole demeanour 
displayed that calm gravity which sits so well upon the brows 
ot years, the guests around his table were chosen from among 
the most cheerful, as well as from amongst the best of society* 
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which London can afford. There were one or two distinguished 
statesmen; there were one or two mere politicians — ancl these 
classes are very distinct; there were one or two men of high 
rank and vast jiossessions ; there were one or two persons dis- 
tinguished for genius and for virtue ; there were one or two 
gay young men, with very empty heads, w r ho chattered to one 
or two pretty young women, who were easily satisfied in point 
of 5 conversation. The rest consisted of the wives of sonic of 
those wc have mentioned, and the family of Mr. Hamilton 
himself. 

All were London people ; all had been accustomed to mingle 
much in London society; ail were acquainted with everything 
that existed in the part of London which they themselves in- 
habited, and in the society with which they were accustomed 
to mix. I do not mean to say that, as is so common, they 
knew nothing more. On the contrary, the greater part of the 
*men and women who sat around that dinner-table possessed 
extensive information upon many subjects ; but still the locality 
in which they dwelt, and the society in which they moved, 
acted iu some sort as a prison to their minds, from the limits 
of which they did certainly occasionally make excursions, hut 
to which they w ere generally brought hack again by the jailer 
Custom, ere they had wandered far. 

Such is ordinarily the great evil of London society to a 
stranger. Unless an effort be charitably made lor the sake of 
the uninitiated, the conversation of the English capital is 
limited to subjects <>r particular rather than general interest; 
and where a Frenchman would sport over the whole universe 
of created things, solely for the purpose of showing his agility, 
an Englishman's conversation, following the bent of his habits, 
sits down l>y his own fireside, and seldom travels beyond the 
circle iri which he lives. The effect of this contraction is 
curious and unpleasant, to a stranger; hut that stranger, if he 
be gentlemanly in habits and powerful in mind, very often 
produces a miraculous and beneficial change upon the society 
itself. If the people composing it really possess intellect and 
information, and the narrowness of their conversation proceed 
merely from habit, there is something in the freshness of the 
strang ei V thoughts which interests and excites them. They 
make an effort to keep up w^itli him on his own ground; the 
animation of the race carries them $way; and off they go, 
scampering over hill and dale, as if they were driving a fox. 

Such was the case in the present instance. Morley Eras Lein, 
though he had been in London several times during his school 
and college life, knew little of it but the names of certain 
streets, the theatres, the opera, and the park. He could not 
talk of w r hat bad taken place at Almack’s the night before. lie 
was not conversant with any of the scandal that was running 
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Sn the town ; he did not know who was going to marry who; 
and was quite unaware that Lady Lorraine had had two hus- 
bands before, and was going to take a third. All the tittle- 
tattle, in short, of that quarter of London in which fashionable 
people Jive was as unknown to him as the gossip of the moon; 
and during some ten minutes, as lie sat at a little distance from 
Mr. Hamilton himself, he remained in profound silence, eating 
his sonj) and Ins fish, with as much devotion as if the “Almanac 
des Gourmands” had been his book of common prayer. 

Alter talking for some time to other people, Mr: Hamilton 
cast Jiis eyes on his former ward; and knowing that he was 
neither shy, nor stupid, nor sullen, nor gluttonous, he won- 
dered to see him buried in profound meditation over the plate 
that was before liim. At that moment, however, his car 
caught, the sound of the conversation that was taking place on 
either side of Mori ey. 

“ The duchess has such excellent taste,” said the lady on 
his right hand; u so slie insisted upon it that it should be dark 
green, with a thin line of stone colour between the black and 
the green, and the arms only in light and shade.” 

Mr. Hamilton perceived that she was talking of the Duchess 
of Watercourse's new carriage, hut M or ley Krnstein knew 
nothing about it. 

“Ob! but I know it did,” replied the young lady on Em- 
flteinV other side, speaking to a young gentleman, who might 
quite as well have been a young lady too: “ it cost five hun- 
dred francs in Paris, and that is twenty pounds — is it not? 
But then it was a point d'anrws, and it was trimmed with the 
most Ik dutiful Valenciennes, three fingers broad.” 

Mr. Hamilton guessed that she was talking of a ]>ocket- 
hanrlkerchicf ; but what she said was as unintelligible to Morley 
as an essay on the differential calculus would have been to her. 
At that moment the young baronet raised his eye, with a 
curious sort of smile, to the face of his former guardian; and 
Mr. Hamilton certainly read his look, and connected it with 
tlieir conversation of that morning. It seemed to say, Not- 
withstanding all your exhortations, my good friend, the study 
of the higher classes of society docs not appear to me to tend 
much to edification.” But Mr.' Hamilton, who knew that there 
is such a thing as being stupid by convention, made an effort 
to give his young friend an opening, and consequently, ad- 
dressing the lady who had been last speaking, he said, “Pray, 
what do you call a point cTarmes, Lady Caroline? I confess 
1 am very ignorant, and eo I fear is my friend Morley, next to 
you.” 

The young lady coloured a little, and laughed, saying, “I 
was only talking of a pocket-handkerchief which cost five 
hundred francs.” 
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“Was any one wicked enough to give it?” said Morlcy, to 
whom she had addressed the last few words. 

“ Oil, dear, yes!” she replied: “ we good people in London 
are wicked enough to do anything for the sake of fashion.” 

“There is candour enough, at least, in the avowal,” thought 
Morlev Ern^tcin; and there was something in the young lady’s 
tone, as she answered, which struck him, and made him con- 
ceive that his first opinion of her mental powers might not be 
altogether accurate. 

Let it he remarked that the very general idea, that speech 
consists of words alone, is extremely erroneous. That the 
parts of speech, indeed, which are beaten into us at rchool, 
and tor which, during a certain period of our lives, we curse 
all the grammarians who ever lived, from Frisian down to 
Lily, consist entirely of words, is true; but he who looks 
closer than any of these grammar-makers at the real philo- 
sophy of language, will find that speech consists of throe dis- 
tinct branches — words, looks, and tones. All those must act 
together to make what is properly called speech. Without 
either of the last two branches, the words rightly arranged 
form hut what is called language; but that is a -very different 
thing. How much is there in a tone! — what a variety of 
meanings will it give to the same word, or to the same sen- 
tence! It occasionally renders the same phrase negative or 
affirmative; it continually changes it from an assertion to an 
interrogation. The most positive form of language in the 
world, under the magic influence of a tone, 'becomes the 
strongest expression of doubt, and “1 will not” means “I will,” 
fully as frequently as anything else. 

Tones, too, besides showing the meaning of the speaker at 
tlie moment, occasionally go on to display the character of his 
mind, or the habitual direction of his thoughts; and it was by 
this interpreter that Morky Era stein was led at once to trans- 
late the insignificant moral that fell from his lair neighbour's 
lips into a hint that her mind did not always dwell upon the 
frivolous things of which she had just been speaking, lie 
followed the direction in which she led; the conversation grew 
brighter, more animated; many persons took part in it; many 
subjects were discussed; the freshness of Morley's mind led 
others gaily after him. The vehemence and eagerness of his 
natural character carried him off to a thousand subjects which 
he at first never dreamed of touching upon ; and, in short, the 
conversation of the next hail-hour was like the wild gallop 
which we have seen him take across his own park; and as 
then, too, he ended by leaping the wall at a bound, plunging 
into a topic which might well he compared to the high-road, 
being neither more nor less than politics. 

A sudden silence followed, and the young gentleman, feeling 
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that he had gone quite far enough, drew in the rein and stop- 
ped in full course. The impetus, however, was given; the 
thoughts of those around him were led so far away from all 
the ordinary subjects of discussion at a London party, that 
they would have found it difficult to get back again, even if 
they had been so inclined, which, however, was the case with 
but few' of them; and one or two of the elder and more dis- 
tinguished persons present purposely led Morloy on to speak 
upon various subjects with which they judged him to he well 
acquainted. It was done with tact and discretion, however — in 
such a manner as to draw him out, without letting him per- 
ceive that anyone looked upon him as a sort of American 
Indian. 

On rising from table, a peer who had figured in more than 
one administration drew Mr. Hamilton aside, and made Morlcy 
the subject of conversation, while that young gentleman him- 
self was talking for a few moments with an elderly man of 
amiable maimers, called Lord Clavering. 

“A very remarkable young man, Air. Hamilton,” said the 
statesman: “ somewhat fresh and inexperienced; hut his ideas 
are very original, and generally just. Is liis fortune large V” 

“Very considerable,” replied Air. Hamilton: u his father, 
whom you must have known, left two large estates — one called 
the Alorley Court estate: the other stil Marge r, but not so pro- 
ductive, in the wilds of Morthumberlaud. lie succeeded when 
very young, and, as yon may suppose, 1 have not let the pro- 
perty decrease during his minority.” 

u I know', Air. Hamilton,” replied the peer, with a meaning 
smile. “Would it not he bettor to bring the young gentleman 
into the House of Commons? The old borough, you know , 
Hamilton, will he vacant after this session; tor poor Wil- 
kinson accepts the Hundreds on account of bad health. Aiy 
whole inlluencc shall be gi\en to your young friend if lie 
chooses to stand.” 

Air. Hamilton bowed and thanked the peer, hut somewhat 
drily withal, saying, “1 will mention to him wliat your lord- 
ship says;” and then, turning away, he spoke to some of his 
other guests. 

.Not king after, the knocker of Air. Hamilton's door became 
in gieat request, footman after footman laying his hand upon 
it, and endeavouring, it W'ould seem, to see how lav he cm.Id 
render it a nui -sauce to every one in the neighbourhood. 
Crowds of well-dressed people, of every complexion and ap- 
pearance under the sun, began to fill the rooms, and certainly 
V afforded — as every great party of a great city does— a more 
* miscellaneous assortment of* strange animals than can he 
found in the Regent's Park or the Jardin dcs Plantes. Pm- 
ting aside the differences of hue and colouring — the fair, the 
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dark, the bronze, the sallow, the ruddy, the pale; and the 
differences of size — the tall, the short, the fat, the thin, the 
middle-sized; and of name, the variations of which were de- 
rived from every colour under heaven — black, brown, green, 
grey, white, and every quarter that the wind blows from, east, 
west, north, and south ; and the difference of features — the 
bottle-nosed, the small- eyed, the long-chinned, the high 
check-boncd, down to the noseless rotundity oi* a Gibbon’s 
countenance, and the saucer eyes that might have suited the 
owl in the u Freyschiitz putting aside all those, I say, there 
were various persons, each of whom might have passed for a 
lu.vis natural, were not many such to he found in every as- 
sembly of this world’s children. There were some without 
heads and some without hearts, some without feelings and 
some without understanding. Some were simply bundles of 
pulleys and ropes, with a hydraulic machine for Looping them 
going, termed by courtesy flesh, bones, and blood, but none 
the less mere machines as ever came out of Maudslay’s fur- 
naces. Some were hut bags of other people’s ideas, who were 
propelled about the world as if on castors, receiving all that 
those who were near them chose to cram them with. Others 
were like what surveyors call a spirit-level, the fluid in which 
inclines this way or that, according to that which it leans 
upon. There were those, too, whose microscopic minds en- 
large the atoms under their own eyes till mites seem moun- 
tains, but wlio yet can see nothing farther than an inch from 
their own noses; and there were those, also, who appear tube 
always gazing through a theodolite, so busily gauging distant, 
objects as to overlook everything that is immediately before 
them. There was, in short, the man of vast general views, 
who can never fix his mind down to particular truths, and the 
man of narrow realities, who cannot stretch his comprehen- 
sion to anything that he has not seen. Besides all these, 
there was the ordinary portion of the milk-and-water of so- 
ciety; a good deal of the vinegar; here and there some spirits 
of wine, a few flowers, and a scanty portion of fruit. 

In the midst of all this, what did Morlcy Ernst cin do? He 
amused himself greatly, as every young man of tolerable intel- 
lect might do: he laughed at some, and with others; was 
little annoyed by any; and, with a heart too young to be a 
good hater, he saw not much to excite^ anger, though a good 
deal to excite pity. There were some,* however, who pleased 
him much : one or two young men, whose manners, tone, and 
countenance, he liked; and more young women, whom of 
course he liked better still. Tie was a good deal courted and 
made much of; and many ladies who had daughters, marriage- 
able and unmarried, sent people to bring him up and introduce 
him. Morley thought it very natural that such should be the 
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case. 44 Were I a mother,” he said to himself, 44 which, thank 
heaven, T never can be, I would do just the same. People 
cry out upon this sort of thing. I really do not see whj they 
should do so, more than censure a father for getting his son a 
commission in the guards. It is right that we should wish to 
see our children well provided for; and so long as there is 
nothing unfair, no deception, no concealment, the purpose is 
rather honourable than otherwise.” 

Morley Einstein knew that his large fortune and position in 
society must can*' him to be regarded as a good in&tcli by 
more than half the mothers in England-, he had heard so, and 
believed it; but he did not suffer that belief to make him 
either conceited or suspicious. 4l It is a great advantage to 
me,” he thought; “for it gives me the entrance into many a 
house whcio 1 could not otherwise penetrate, and puts me 
above the consideration of wealth, to which I might otherwise 
be driven m the choice of my future with. Thank Clod, 1 can' 
afford to wed the poorest girl in Europe, if 1 find that she 
possesses those qualities which I believe will make me happy.” 

With these feelings, Morley Ernstein could hardly fail to 
make himself agreeable in the society of women; and certain 
it is, that u any of those intriguing mothers who go beyond 
that just limit which his mind had cleanly fixed, thought, when 
they saw his careless and unsuspicious manner, his want of 
conceit in the gists of fortune, and the readiness with which he 
met ary advances, that he would be an easy as well as a golden 
prize, and prepared themselves to do battle with their rivals 
in the same good cause for the possession of the young baronet. 
They found themselves mistaken, for the simplest, of all rea- 
sons: that, mothers who would scheme, and contrive, and de- 
ceive, for tin* purpose of entangling him, were precisely those 
who could In no possible means bring up a daughter in such 
a way as to sati&iy, even in manners, the young heir of Morley 
Court. 

However, the evening passed pleasantly for Morley Ernstein. 
He was amused, as 1 nave said; but, in truth, there was 
something more. He was interested and excited. Where is 
the young man of onc-and-twcnty to be found who will not 
let his heart yield, in a great degree, to the effect of* scene and 
circumstance — to the moving of fair and graceful forms 
around him? — to the sound of sweet voices mingled with 
music — to the glittering of bright jewels and of brighter eyes 
— and to soft w ords and gentle looks, enlivened from time to 
time by flights of gay wit, or even thoughtless merriment? 
“Morley certainly passed through the rooms, criticising a9 he 
went, and found much interest in examining the characters of 
the persons present; but that was not all : he gradually became 
\ one of them himself in feeling* took an individual interest as 
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well as a general one in what was going on, shared in the 
excitement, and went home at length, after haying enjoyed the 
whole probably ten times as much as any one there, except it 
was some young girl of eighteen, who met the man she hoped 
might love her, or some unknown youth who had never before 
obtained admission to the higher classes of English society. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The general diffusion of knowledge is a very great thing, no 
doubt; and tbe cultivation of intellectual powers, in every 
grade of life and class of society, may probably produce a very 
excellent result; but yet, the man who goes about the world 
with his eyes open — it is certainly very rare to find such a 
man, for the great mass of human beings decidedly keep tbeir 
eyes shut altogether, or, at best, but half unclosed — the man 
who goes about the world with his eyes open will be inclined, 
from a great number of very curious facts that he perceives, 
to deduce a theory, or, perhaps, if that be too positive a term, 
wc may say, to build up a hypothesis, very much at variance 
with the dream of the French philosophers before tbe first 
Revolution, regarding the perfectibility of human nature. He ‘ 
will be inclined to imagine that the will of God may allot to a 
certain number of mortals only a certain portion of genius, and 
that when a very great share of this genius is concentrated in 
a few individuals of the number, the rest of the multitude 
remain dull and incapable, while the few produce the most 
sublime fruits of human intellect; and, on the contrary, where 
the allotted portion of talent is spread over a great surface, 
divided amongst many, not only few distinguish themselves 
from the rest, but none produce anything equal to the works 
brought into being by the two or three more gifted men whom 
wc have referred to in the other case. Thus, in the present 
age, where all is light, in not one of the arts do we find such 
wonderful results as wc might anticipate from the general ‘ 
diffusion of knowledge. Tt is very true, great discoveries have 
been made — that we have had llerschels, Laplaces, Faradays 
— that wc have invented steam-engines, railroads, electric 
telegraphs; hut, though the assertion may seem bold, the • 
gauge of original powers in the. human mind is to be found 
more in the arts than in the sciences. The sciences build 
upon tradition; they are cumulative; and all the generations 
of the past hold out the hand together to raise up the diligent 
aspirer to a height above \li cm selves. Not so the arts; for, », 
though the scientific part of each may be improved by the I 
accumulation of knowledge, that part which gives them tbeir f 
fire and vigour depends upon the genius of each individual j 
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artist; and just in the same proportion as you find a certain 
degree of skill very naturally diffused, you will find a multi- 
tude of poets, painters, statuaries, with a sad deficiency of 
excellence amongst them. 

Nothing, perhaps, showed the grandeur and the grasp of 
ancient art more strongly than the vigour with which the old 
painters used the effect produced upon the human mind by 
the power of contrast, and the infinite .skill with which they 
employed that power, so as never to violate those, essential 
principles of harmony which affect painting and sculpture 
fully as much as they affect music and poetry. Where is the 
man of the present day who can set red, and yellow, and blue 
garments side by side, with hues of the most sparkling bright- 
ness, and yet in no degree offend the eye, nor produce the 
least sensation of harshness upon the mind? So, neverthe- 
less, it i-> in the paintings of almost all the finest old masters; 
and wc shall also find, that in life itself one of the greatest 
zests to enjoyment is striking contrast, provided we can obtain 
it without any harshness of* transition. 

Morlcy Ernstein sat at breakfast, on the following day, 
somewhat later than usual, thinking over all the people and 
the things he had seen, and all the words and Bounds ne had 
heard; and as, though somewhat variable in his moods, he 
was not one of those monsters of philosophy who come out 
into the world at the age of onc-aud -twenty, all armed, like 
Minona from the head of Jove, with a sombre and superci- 
lious disgust for common-like and its vanities — as he was, in 
short, neither less nor more than an eager, impetuous, though 
talented and feeling young man, it must be confessed — he felt 
a little of that sort of giddiness of brain and hurry of ideas 
which follows excitement of any kind. His reveries, how- 
ever, were soon broken in upon by the appearance of his 
friend Licberg, who did not take the seat placed for him, hut 
immediately exclaimed — 

“ Come, Ernstein; you are on the search for strange things: 
I have one all ready for you. I am going to Bow Street, and 
on what occasion I will tell you by the way. There you may 
make a mental breakfast upon all the rogues and vagabonds 
that are served up fi-esh every morning about eleven, like 
new shrimps at Worthing.” 

“ I shall be delighted,” replied Morley, u I long extremely 
to see a good deal more of those gentry: they and their man- 
ners have always formed a subject of wonder and interest for 
my imagination.” 

“You may pamper its appetite here to the full,” answered 
Lieberg; u hut come — I shall be late.” 

Morley Ernstein was speedily equipped and rolling along in 
Lieberg’s cabriolet towards that street where, in days of yore, 
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a thieves’ coffee-house appeared on one side of the way, 
nearly opposite to the place whence so many of them were 
sent to trial and to death. As a Bow Street officer once ex- 
pressed it, “ the house had been established there that the 
gentlemen might always be ready when the} 7, were wanted.” 
As they proceeded, Liebcrg told him that his pocket had been 
picked of a gold snuff-box, coming out of the opera on the 
preceding night. 

“ The thing was done in the most deliberate manner,” he 
said. U I found myself pressed upon very hard by three 
strong fellows, and feeling a sort of waving undulation of my 
pocket behind, I turned round to look, and saw a very well- 
dressed man in the act of abstracting the box, without any 
great ceremony or delicacy. With the fullest intention of 
knocking him down, 1 was prevented from moving in any 
way by the two young men who pressed me on eitlie v side, 
and who, by a well -devised method of squeezing their victim, 
held me as if in a vice. Scarcely 7 ’ could I turn my head round 
again when 1 found something tugging hard at my watch; 
luckily there was a strong guard round my neck; hut, never- 
theless, idler the conquest of my snuff-box had been fully 
effected, the fellow who was before me «stiil gave two hearty 
pulls, and when he ceased, had the impudence to say, with a 
grin, ‘That's a good chain, sir; I’d advise you to take care 
of it.’ They then shouted to each other, 1 Be off! he off!’ 
and began running up tbc TI ay market at full speed. I chased 
the man who had got the box for some way, crying, Stop 
thief! 1 A watchman sprang his rattle, and tried to seize one 
of the fellows; but, by a dexterous movement, the pickpocket 
tripped up the poor Charley’s feet, and lie, rolling down be- 
fore me, stopped me tor a moment, and the fellows escaped 
I immediately sent for a Bow Street officer, described my 
friend who had got the snuff-box, and this morning wa^ told 
that ho U in custody. A curious hint, however, wai- given 

me by my good friend R , the officer. 1 Which do you 

want to do, sir? — get your snuff-box, or punish the man? 
You can't do both, you know.’ ‘To get my box,’ J replied; 
4 bo if you can manage that for me, 1 can contrive not to be 
quite sure of his identity, you know.’ ‘No, no, sir, 7 said 

K , with a wink of his eve; ‘that’s no go* you must swear 

to him positively, othenvi.se the felloes will think you've got 
no hold of him, and they’ll keep the yellow. You he quite 
sure, and we’ll have an alibi ready.’ So you see, Ernstein, I 
am going to play my part in a pretty farce.” 

As lie spoke the last w r ords, the cabriolet rolled up to the 
door of the police-office in Bow Street, round which were 
standing numerous groups of men and women, whose charac- 
ter was anything hut doubtful, and whose appearance was 
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certainly by no means prepossessing, whatever their practices 
might be. There might be seen the face pale and swollen 
from drunkenness, looking like a moulded lump of. unbaked 
dough, with an expression which will bear no logical descrip- 
tion, though it was marked and peculiar enough. It was the 
expression of stupid cunning, if one may use such a term, and 
is seldom to be met with, except in the countenances of those 
in whom drunkenness is only an accessory to other vices. 
There, too, might be beheld all the terrible marks with which 
crime brands upon the forehead of the guilty the .history of 
their faults and punishment: the red vermilion lines about 
the mouth and eyelids*, the swelled and sometimes blackened 
eyes; the face covered with many a patch and plaster; the 
hair rugged and dirty ; the dull, downcast look, not of active 
but ' I' passive despair, seeing nothing round it, but fixing the 
corporeal eyes upon blankness, while looking with its mental 
eyes into itself. Oh! who can tell what it must he sometimes 
for the spirit to stare into the dark cavern of the heart, with 
that, heavy, straining gaze, -in effectual, hopeless, finding no- 
thing there — nothing to solace nor to soothe ; nothing to 
eleveie nor to support; nothing from the past; nothing from 
the future ; nothing to he dcri\ed from memory, nothing to 
he bestowed on hope! Nothing! — nothing! ALL blank dark- 
ness, blotted over with the night of crime! 

Throng]* a crowd of such beings, standing round the door 
of the polico-cfticc in Bow Street, >1 or ley and lii* friend drove 
up to the sir!'* of the pavement, and jumped out of the cabrio- 
let, ,\hi!e Licherg’s young groom sprang to the head of the 
tall, powerful horse, which seemed as if he could have run 
away nub him like a feather, and held him firm with both 
hands, like u small hull-dog pinning an immense hull. Along 
the diriy passage, the wainscutted walls of which, on either 
side, about five feet from the ground, were traced with a long- 
conlimied «.near of greasy black, from the incessant, rubbing 
of human shoulders, Liebcrg and his companion walked — one 
or two doubtful -looking people giving way before the two 
“swells,” os they inlernallj' termed them — info the room where 
the magistrates were sitting. 

There were several persons already at the bar, and in the 
place aligned to the attorneys were various bhreud-looking, 
kcen-faced men, with eyes lull of business, while in one or 
two instances an ostentations blue bag appeared beside them. 
More than one personage, however, who seemed merely an 
idler, was also amongst the select; while at the hack ol the 
part appropriated to the people, chatting carelessly over to- 
tally different subjects, was a group of friendly officers and 
pickpockets, screened from the bench and the bar by a tole- 
Taljy thick row of human heads, male and female, through 
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the interstices between which a girl of fourteen, who seemed 
already a prostitute, and a boy somewhat younger, were 
striving to get a view of what was passing at the bar. The 
court itself possessed an atmosphere redolent of a peculiarly 
disagreeable smell of liiiirimi nature, mixed with second-hand 
whiffs of beer, tobacco, and gin, which, to the more refined 
noses of the two ’gentlemen who now entered the court, and 
especially to that of JVIorlcy Ernstcin, which was principally 
accustomed to the free air and sweet scents of the country, was 
anything but fragrant. 

The case before the magistrate was disposed of ere any 
notice was taken of Lieberg and liis companion; but then the 
gentleman who had relieved him of his snuff-box, on the night 
before, being placed at the bar, and the rank, station, and ap- 
pearance of the two friends being taken into due consideration 
by liis worship, they were invited to take their places on the 
bench, and the charge was entered into. Lieberg detailed the 
whole affair, and swore to the prisoner’s identity. A keen- 
faced man asked him several questions in behalf of the pri- 
soner, and the magistrate, after giving the personage at the 
bar a proper warning not to say anything more than he liked, 
interrogated him in turn. 

The man positively declared that the gentleman must be 
liii.Maken, affirming, with a sly look and a half-suppressed grin, 
that he did not mean to impeach the truth and honour of such 
a gentleman as lie was, but that there was a mistake soine- 
v. here ; for at that very hour, and for a full hour before and 
after, lie was with a club called the U llum Fellows,” which 
met weekly at a certain house that lie named. Very honest 
men they were, he said, though they were Rum Fellows, and 
a number of respectable tradesmen, too, lie could prove it, 
he said, for there were bits of witnesses, lie would call 
one immediately, whom he had sent for as soon as he was 
taken up. 

lie accordingly called a Mr. Higgins, but for a moment or 
two Mr. Higgins did not appear, and a general murmur ran 
through the court in consequence, which no one took pains to 
keep from the ears of the bench, of “Where is he Y Where 
is lie? Where’s Hill Jones’s alibi ? 1 and at length the call for 
Bill Jones’s alibi was roared with a stentorian voice along the 
passage, and transmitted to the public-house on the opposite 
side of the street. 

A moment after, m rushed a short, stout, swarthy man, 
very well dressed after the fashion of a respectable tradesman. 
His coal-black hair was as smooth as a mirror; his linen was 
clean and white; he had a pair of drab gaiters upon bis sturdy 
leg*, a black coat, a Marseilles waistcoat, and a coloured hand- 
kerchief. liis eyes were black and large, liis teeth fine and 
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white, and on a fat little finger he wore a fat, large ring. He 
was a little out of breath with haste, and, as he appeared be- 
fore the magistrates, he wiped from the corners of his mouth 
the last vestiges of what the people of that place generally 
term “ something short,” which he had taken to keep him 
fresh bclore the court. He bowed low to the sitting magis- 
trate, low to Licberg and Ernstein, and then nodded to the 
prisoner at the bar, exclaiming, “Ah, Bill! what’s the mat- 
ter? Surely you did not get drunk last night after you 
left us !” 

llis innocent mind being enlightened in regard to the charge 
against liis friend, he swore most positively that Bill Jones 
had been with him and others, at a public-house named the 
“ George,” celebrating the mysteries of a club called the 
41 Bum Fellows,” at the very hour when Colonel Lieberg> 
enull-box had been extracted from his pocket, lie swore that 
the .said Bill Jones had been there an hour before and an hour 
afterwiud.-,; and he did, moreover, what to the uniniated.might 
seem a dangerous proceeding — that is to say, he entered into 
minute particulars a,* to what Bill Jones said and did on that 
occasion. 

Well, then, Mr. Higgins,” said the magistrate, “it such 
be the case, there must be, doubtless, others of your chib who 
can swear to the same tacts as yourself. If the prisoner thinks 
ft, he can call another witness.” 

The prisoner was prepared on this point also, and he ac- 
cordingly called upon a Mr. Tairhrother. "While Mr. l'air- 
br other was being sought for, Mr. Higgins thought fit to 
cidighliii the court upon his profession, saying he did not see 
wh t \ In:' w'ord should be disbelieved, as he was a respectable 
tradesman. 

“ Yes, Mr. Higgins,” said the magistrate, “I know youj 
you are a pawnbroker. You may go down.” 

Mr. bairbrother presented an appearance the most opposite 
that it is possible to imagine to that of liis club-fellow, Mr. 
Higgins. He was a small, thin, narrow-made man, with a 
coat of good quality, but originally constructed for a much 
more considerable person than himself. Indeed, he seemed to 
have a strong desire to be at room in his clothes, for the slate- 
coloured trousers with which his nether man w r as ornamented 
lapped vaguely over his shoes behind, which, if the stockings 
w T crc in harmony with those shoes, might be, upon the whole, 
advantageous to him. His look was humble and sanctimo- 
nious, aud, either from tenderness of heart or eyes, he had a 
weeping look about him, which those who knew him believed 
to increase greatly under reiterated tumblers of brandy and 
water. We need not enter largely into the testimony which 
he gave : suffice it to say, he corroborated in every point the 
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testimony of Mr. Higgins and the story of Bill Jones. The 
magistrate, as a matter of form, asked him some shrewd, sen- 
sible questions — premising them, however, by saying in a low 
voice to Colonel Liebcrg, w You won’t convict him; the tiring 
is too well got up.” 

Mr. Fail-brother resisted manfully every attempt to wring 
the truth from him. He had more than once been under the 
hands of Mister, afterwards Baron Harrow; and consequently 
there was not an art by which a witness may be made to for- 
get or betray himself, that he was not thoroughly acquainted 
with and ready to rerist. Having terminated liis examination, 
the magistrate turned to the accuser with a silent smile, as if 
asking, “ What am 1 to do next?” 

“ 1 certainly thought 1 was sure of the identity,” said Lie- 
berg, “and accordingly swore to the fact; but after what we 
Lave heard, I suppose the matter must be given up.” 

The magistrate accordingly dismissed the charge; but Bill 
Jones, who stood upon character, seemed resolved to have the 
last word. “ I hope, your worship,” he observed, “ that I 
quit this bar with honour?” 

“Pooh! nonsense!” said the magistrate. “ Go along!” and 
the worthy gentleman slunk out of* court, like a dog under the 
influence of fear. Liebcrg and Ernstein took leave, and de- 
parted also, followed a step behind by It , the officer, who 

had been standing near the prisoner during the whole time. 

“ 1 beg your pardon, colonel,” he said, as soon as they got 
into the passage; “but I shan’t be able to come up to you to- 
day, so here’s your box;” and lie pulled out of his pocket, and 
presented u> Liebcrg the splendid box, of which lie had been 
robbed the night before. “The men will expect you to stand 
something, sir,” he said; “hut I’ll do what’s right, and let you 
know wliat it comes to to-morrow.” 

“Do, do!” replied Liebevg. “But, harkyc, It : here's 

a young friend of urine who wishes to become acquainted with 
what is going on in all stations in society. Could von not give 
him a liclie insight into the lives of such gentry as wo have 
just seen?” 

41 Lord bless you! yes, sir,” cried R “ I will intro- 

duce him to them all, if he likes; hut you know, sir, there’s a 
proverb about touching pitch.” 

“If there’s any danger in it,” said Liebcrg, “of course he 
bad better not.” 

“Oh! no danger in life, sir,” replied It , “as I will 

manage for him; but he had better mind his watch, and bis 
purse, and all that, or leave them at home. The gentleman, 
I take it, wants a lark; and if so, he can have it; hut it may 
cost him something, perhaps.” 

“ It is not exactly a 4 lark,’ as you term it,” replied Moxlcy, 
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in a more serious .and sedate tone than the officer had ex- 
pected from his years: “ as my friend has told you, I want to 
sec something of the mode of life of these people, as well as of 
others.” ; 

“ Oh ! your are a flosofer, sir, are you?” said It , “ or 

perhaps a flantrofist! Well, sir, there’s no reason why you 
shouldn't. It may cost a pound in lush, or what not; hut as 
for you're being safe, make your mind easy about that: they 
know me too well to meddle with you. 1 wouldn't introduce 
you to any of that sort of fellows. Why, you know, sir, there 
are only two kinds of people that set about regularly com- 
mitting a murder. First of all, there’s the fellow that -knows 
he is well-nigh up to the mark: he gets not to care what he 
docs, and takes his chance of one thing or another. Those are 
the old, bad hands, that have been at every kind of thing for 
many n long 3 ear ; and, having got down low, are not able to 
kcej) upon the quiet lay, but must make some grand stroke to 
set them up altogether, or send them to the drop. Then there 
are others, sir, that do it unaccountably — men that haven’t 
been half so bad as some others, who seem to take it into their 
heads all of a sudden. Those fire the fellows that give us the 
greatest trouble, lor we are not up to them; and sometimes 
we may be a week or ten days before we find out who baa 
done it. 15 ut I won’t put 3 T ou in the way of anything that is 
dangerous. The best thing i can do for you is to make you 
acquainted with Master Higgins there. You’ll find him a very 
gentlemanly sort of man ; and as he lost, I suppose, a matter 
of three or four pounds upon this snuff-box, it is but right to 
be civ il to him. 1 could take 3 011 over there, sir, where they 
have gone to talk of the affair; but 1 think you had better let 
me bring him to you to-night, and then you can settle the 
matter together.” 

This plan was accordingly agreed upon; Morlcy gave his 
address to the officer, and, as soon as it was dark, II en- 

tered the 3'ouug gentleman’s sitting-room in Berkeley Square t 

“ Oh ! yon are alone, sir — are you?” said he. 

“Yes,” replied Einstein. “ Have you not brought your 
friend with you? 11 

“ Oh, yes !” replied R ; “ but I have left him behind in 

the paruage, talking with your servant, sir; ffir 1 thought you 
might have somebody with you, and might not like to Lave 
him seen.” 

Morlcy smiled at the officer’s estimate of respectability ; but 
he merely replied, “Is he so well known, then?” 

“Oh, 3'es, sir; he is well known enough,” said R— — , 
u especially amongst us. However, as a hood lor what he was 
coming about, he brought something to offer you for sale, as 
if he were a regular tradesman.” 
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44 Which, I suppose, he expects me to buy?” asked Morley. 

as the price of liis favour and protection?” 

“ Oh, no, sir,” answered K ; u you need not buy any- 

thing unless you like, lie is always sure to get his market: 
it is the price that he takes the things at which he makes by.” 

44 Well, bring him in, then,” said Morley, 44 and we will talk 
about the matter afterwards.” 

Mr. Iliggins was speedily introduced, and, as he entered, 
gave a rapid but very marking glance around the whole room. 
It is probable that there was not a table, chair, or piece of 
china, down to the coflee cup and saucer with which Morley 
was engaged when lie entered, that he would not have known 
again had it been brought to pawn at his shop. Mr. Higgins 
made a low bow to the inhabitant of the apartment, after he 
had remarked upon the other things which it contained; and, 
seeing that Morley was making as keen an investigation of his 
person as he himself ever had made of any object lor sale or 
pledge offered to him by the children of vice and misery with 
whom he had generally to deal, he thought fit to begin the 
conversation, and cut short a scrutiny of which he was not 
fond. 

“Mr. It has done me the honour, sir,” lie began, in 

very tolerable language, 44 ol bringing me here, because he 
said you wished to see some little tilings in my way;” and 
having uttered this very equivocal sentence, lie held his 
tongue, and left Morley to take it up in what sense he chose. 

Morley w'as amused, but lie replied in such a manner as still 
to leave the task of explanation to the other. 

u I am very much obliged to Mr. R ,”he said. “Pray, 

what have you got to show me?" 

The man grinned to find that the young gentleman could 
deal in equivoques as well as liimself. Ere he answered he 
gave an approving wink of the eye to the officer, which might 
have been translated, perhaps, u Iie is not a fool after all, 
though lie is a gentleman.” However, he would not be brought 
to tfte point; and putting his hand in his pocket, he produced 
a small shagreen case, which he opened and laid on the table 
before Morley Ernstcin, displaying to the wondering eyes of 
the young baronet a pair of very beautiful diamond ear- 
rings. Morley gazed at them for a moment or two iu no small 
surprise. 

“ They are very handsome, indeed,” he said, at length— 
41 they are very handsome, indeed, aB far as I am any judge 
of such tilings; but, pray, what do you intend me to do with 
these?” 

44 To buy them, sir,” replied the man, quite coolly. 

“I hope not to wear them, too,” said Morley; “for to that 
I shall scarcely consent.” 
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44 Oh, no, sir’” answered Mr. Hiding, laughing; “but such 
gentlemen as you are always wanting diamond ear-rings. 
Why, there isn’t one of all those ladies that you want to 
make a present to who would not say they are as handsome 
a pair as ever were seen. I will let you have them a great 

bargain, too Why, Lord ’s young lady sold me a pair, 

the other day, ior twice the money, which he had given her 
only two days before.” 

“ A pleasant comment on such sort of connections,” thought 
Morley Emstein; hut he answered aloud, “ There is one ob- 
jection to my taking these, even if I did want them', my good 
friend — namely, that 1 do not exactly know where they may 
come from.” 

The man paused, and stared in his face for a moment. 

‘‘’Hat now I take you, sir — now 1 take you!” he cried at 
length. “But, I can assure you, 3^011 are mistaken: they are 
not exactly mine. I am disposing of them for another party; 
but I think, if you knew what an act of charity you were 
doing in buying them, you would give the full money willingly 
enough, and perhaps something into the bargain.” 

“Indeed!” said Morley, his curiosity somewhat excited; 
“pray, to whom do they belong?” 

“Oh! to as nice a young lady, sir, as ever lived,” replied 
tlic man. “ Her father was a clergyman, and her mother, to 
whom these ear-rings belonged, a lady of good fortune, and 
amongst the tiptop of the world ; but there was a lawsuit about 
the mother’s fortune, l have heard, and that ruined her hue- 
band and broke her heart. She died first, and the parson not 
long after; and they left tlii« daughter and a boy. who is a 
wild one, with about a couple of hundred between them, and 
some knickuacs. Well, the boy soon got through his mono}', 
and his sister’s too; and from time to time he came to me with 
a lot of tilings to sell. Ilis sister, he let out the other day, 
had kept him and herself by teaching; but now she hasn't had 
much to do for sonic time, because she fell ill in the winter, 
and so lost her pupils. They are well-nigh starving, the boy. 
tells me, and in the end she is driven to sell her mothers ear- 
rings. She only asks forty pounds for them, sir. I think 
they are worth a hundred.” 

The story had every appearance of truth about it to the 
mind ot Morley 7, Emstein. Such things were very likely to 
happen, and the man told it, too, like a true story. After 
asking why Mr. Higgins did not buy the diamonds himself, 
and receiving the satisfactory answer that he had bought ju«t 

such a pair before from Lord ’s young lady, and could not 

afford to buy two, as well as having received truth-like replies 
to one or two other questions, Morley made up his mind some- 
what precipitately to three things : to purchase the ear-rings, to 
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find out the brother, and to see if, through him, he could not 
do something for the sister. 

41 Pray, where does this young man live?” he said, after 
having concluded the purchase. u Do you think he will have 
any objection to speak with me about his affairs?” 

u Oh, not he, sir!” said the man: u the young scamp don’t 
mind talking about them to the whole world. He’s no shame 
left. He lives at !No. 3, Dover Street, New Hoad, and his 
sister too. A prettier girl I never saw in all my life, ior I 
went there one day.” 

Morley put down the address; and having dismissed the 
subject, and arranged to make an expedition with the worthy 
Mr. Higgins into some of the most reputable resorts of rogues 
and vagabonds on the succeeding night, lie suffered him and 
R to depart, waiting w ith some impatience for the follow- 

ing morning, when he proposed to put his Quixotic purpose, 
regarding the sellers of the diamond ear-rings, into execution. 

When the officer and Higgins were on the pavement of 
Berkeley Square, the former whistled three bars of an air as 
popular in its day as the elegant tune of “ Jim Crow” lias been 
within our own recollection. These bars were whistled w ith 
emphasis, which ought in all grammars to be considered as an 
additional part of speech, adding more significance to a sen- 
tence than either noun or verb. Higgins seemed to under- 
stand perfectly well what he meant, and said, in a tone of 
reply — 

“ He wants to see life, Master R . We’ll show it him — 

won’t we? His old servant told me that he was a tender- 
hearted young gentleman, and did a world of good in his own 
parish.” 


CHAPTER YIH. 

Morley Ernstein made all sorts of good resolutions . that is 
to say, not virtuous resolutions, because, as yet, there was no 
temptation for him to be otherwise, but worldly good resolu- 
tions — the resolutions of prudence, propriety, economy. In 
short, all those sorts of resolutions which one makes when 
one lias fixed upon a certain line of conduct, from feeling 
rather than from judgment, and when we wish to enchain our 
purpose in its execution by the exercise of that very power 
whose sway we have cast off. Morley Ernstein resolved, then, 
that he would inquire into all the facts with the most scrupu- 
lous accuracy; that he would not assist this young man and 
4tis sister beyond a certain point; that he would not assist the 
fouth at all, unless he found that there were hopes of amend- 
ment ; and that, should such not be the case, he would employ 
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the intervention of Mr. Hamilton to give aid to the young 
lady. No one on earth can doubt that these were all very 
prudent resolutions. If he had been forty, he could not have 
been more reasonable, though, probably, if he had been forty, 
he never would have formed them. But resolutions are 
always the sport of accident; and, however harsh and hard it 
may be to say, yet I fear it is nevertheless true, that the 
course of conduct which needs to be guarded with such scru- 
pulous care had better never have been entered upon at all. 

To ret urn to Morley Ernstein. At the hour of .eleven, hia 
new cabriolet, which the poetical coachmaker had assured him 
would roll over the pavement like a cloud through the sky, 
and one of his new horses, which, if the same figurative per- 
sonage had beheld him, would most likely have been compared 
to the wind impelling the clond, were at the door of the hotel, 
together with a groom upon the most approved scale, bearing 
gloves a=! white as the horse -guards’, and the usual neat but 
unaccountable sort of clothing called leather breeches and top- 
boots. Morley Ernstein descended with a slow step, entered 
his cabriolet thoughtfully, and drove towards the house to 
which he had been addressed, not going abgve a mile out of 
his way, in consequence of his ignorance df all those narrow 
turning* and windings which a professed London coachman is 
foiul of taking. The street was a srtiall one, and evidently a 
poor one, but Morley Ernstein bad expected nothing else; 
and the house was neat and clean, with a white door-step; a 
clean door, and a small brass knocker. The young gentle- 
man’s groom, by bis directions, applied his hand to the imple- 
ment of noise, and produced a roll of repeated knocks, which, 
in any other country, would be held as a nuisance. A few 
minutes after, a neat maid-servant presented herself, and, in 
answer to the question, “Is Mr. William Barham at home?” 
replied in the affirmative. 

Morley Ernstein then descended, gave his name, and was 
ushered up a flight of stairs, having a centre line of neat stair- 
carpet, not much wider than one’s hand. The drawing-room ‘ 
into which he was shown was very nicely furnished with a 
number oflittle ornaments, not indeed of the kind that could 
be purchased, but of the sort which a dexterous and tasteful 
female hand can produce, to trick out and decorate the sim- 
plest habitation. There was a small piano in one comer of 
the room, a Spanish guitar, with a blue ribbon, lying on the 
sofa, a pile of music on the top of the piano, some very well 
executed landscapes lying, half-finished, on the table, toge- 
ther with a box of colours and a glass of water. All, in short, 
bespoke taste and skill, and that graceful occupation of leisure 
hours which is so seldom found uncombined with a fine 
mind. 
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The room was empty of human beings, and while Morley 
Was making his survey, he heard the maid-servant run up- 
stairs to another flight and say, “Master William — Master 
William! there is a gentleman below in the drawing-iooin 
wishes to speak to you.” 

There was no reply; and after some running about, the girl 
returned to say, that Master William had gone out without 
her knowing it. As she spoke, however, there was a knock 
at the door, and exclaiming, “ Oh, there lie is!” she ran down 
to open it. 

Morley Ernstein remained in the middle ot the drr wing- 
room, with the door partly unclosed, so as to allow him to 
hear the murmur of voices in the passage below, and the mo- 
ment after, some light footsteps ascending the stairs. They 
were not the steps of a man; and ere lie could ask himself, 
“What next?” the door of the room opened wide, and a 
young lady entered the room, whose appearance answered too 
well the description which had been given for him to doubt 
that she was the late possessor of the diamond ear-rings. 

She seemed to be about nineteen, and both in features and 
figure was exceedingly beautiful. Dressed in mourning, there 
could he no bright colours in lier a]) parcl, but every garment 
was so arranged as tastefully to suit the other; and the whole 
was in the very best style, if not absolutely from the hands ot 
the most, fashionable dressmaker. Yet all was plain- — there 
was nothing superfluous; and indeed her beauty required it 
not. The luxuriant dark hair clustered under the close bon- 
net, and contrasted finely with the pure, fair skin, warmed by 
a bright blush, like that of a rose, which one could hardly be- 
lieve the air of London would leave long imwitlicrul. The 
l arg^ and dark but soft eves spoke rniml and feeling, too, 
though there was an occasional flash of brightness in them, 
which seemed to say, that mirth had not always been so com- 
pletely banished as it seemed at this moment. The whole face 
looked but the more lovely from the darkness of her garb; 
and the beautiful small foot and ankle were certainly not dis- 
played to disadvantage in the tight -fitting black silk stockings 
and well-made shoe. She bowed distantly to Morley as she 
entered the room, with a look that expressed no sort of* plea- 
sure, adding — “ The servant tells me, sir, that, you wish to see 
my brother, lie will be here in five minutes; for I left him 
only at a little distance, at a shop where he wanted to purchase 
something. Will you not sit down?” 

She pointed coldly to a chair, and as she spoke, began re- 
moving the drawings from the table; hut Morley replied — 
“Perhaps 1 hadbetter call again; I fear I interrupt a on.” 

The lady looked up with an air of hesitation. 

“Indeed, sir,” she said, after a moment’s pause, “I do not 
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well know liow to reply to you. My brother will be angry, 
perhaps, il l say what I- think; and yet ” 

Morlcy was not a little surprised at this unfinished reply, 
and he answered, with interest, which, it is not to be denied, 
was increasing every mommit under ajl he heard and saw — 

“Tray explain yourscl , madam. 1 think you must be 
under M>ine mistake ; but, at all events, your brother cannot be 
made angry by what you say; lor, of course, unless you de- 
sire it, 1 "shall never repeat it to him nor to any one.” 

“Well then, sir,” slie said, gravely and sadly, “I was going 
to say, however rude and harsh you may think it, that 3 cer- 
tainly would rather that you did not wait for my brother, and 
cannot but hope that he may be absent also when you come 
again.” 

JUorlcy smiled at this very strange reception, but still he 
cor. hi not help thinking that there was some mistake. “In- 
deed, Miss Barham,” he replied, "‘■this is so unexpected and 
extraordinary, that I rather believe you are in error regarding 
me.” 

“ ()li, no!” replied the lady, in the same tone, “ his descrip- 
tion, sir, was very accurate. Are not you Mr. Neville V” 

“Oh, no!” answered Morlcy, with a smile; “my name is 
Morley Ernstein, and I came with a view of doing your bro- 
ther good, and not harm.” 

“Ermtein!” she cried, starting with a wild look of joy and 
satisfaction. “Morlcy Krnstein! Oh! then you are the gen- 
tleman whose name was to the draft? It was you who bought 
the diamonds, then; but my brother tohl me lie had not sec i 
you — th.it it was through a third person — ” and she blushed 
deeply as she spoke. 

“He said truly, Miss Barham,” replied Morley; “it, was 
through another person, but from that other person I learned 
something' of your own and your brother’s situation, in expla- 
nation of the cause ibr which the diamonds were sold.” 

“Oh, they should not lia\e told all that!” murmured the 
young lady. “ llow did they know it? it was sad enough 
to sell them at all!” anil her eyes filled with tears 

“1 made the inquiry,” said Morley; “and came here, be- 
lieve me, without any intention of obtruding myself upon j our 
confidence, but simply with the intention of seeing your bro-' 
tlier, and ascertaining whether anything could be done for 
him. But h'avI am here,” lie added, “may I venture to ask, 
who is this Mr. Neville for whom you took me? 3 hope I do 
not presume too far.” 

“ Oh, no, sir!” she answered, with a faint smile, accompanied 
by another deep blush* “if you were awap, sir, of all that 
vou have done by giving that sum for the ear-rings, you would 
feci that you have a claim to ask such a question. 1 do not 
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know this Mr. Neville ; my brother says he is a man of for- 
tune, but I do not believe it. I know, however, that he has 
led William into sad extravagance ; that he and his companions 
have ruined him; and that William has ruined me, leaving 
me literally destitute, till your kindly taking those trinkets, 
at a price 1 am afraid is too high, has set me free from the 
difficulty that pressed upon me.” 

It may well be believed that a young man of one-and- 
twenty, with a heart not the coldest in the world, began to 
feel some sensations of satisfaction at having met with tlic 
sister rather than the brother, notwithstanding all the good 
resolutions he had made. 

“I have the ear-rings with me now,” said Morley. “ You 
will easily understand that I had no object in Jurying such 
things but to afford a little assistance when it seemed net dfiil. 
I am aware that it has caused you much pain to part with 
these jewels. You must take them again, and keep the 
money as a loan, till such time as it is quite convenient for 
you or your brother to pay me;” and, taking out of his pocket 
the little case which he had previously sealed lip, he offered 
to return it. 

The fair girl drew back, however, though not without a 
look ol pleasure. “Oh, no!” she answered; “ I cannot take 
them. You must excuse me — I do not borrow money ol : — 
of ” 

“Of a stranger, you would say,” said Morley. “Hut, 
surely, Miss Barham, that objection may soon cure itself. 
When you know me better ” 

“Ah! then,” she replied, “perhaps I might feel dii- 
ferently; hut now I cannot, indeed. Besides, if my brother 
knew ” 

“ Would he be angry?” demanded Morley, thinking, if such 
were the case, the youth would be more scrupulous than he 
had been represented. 

“ Oh, no!” answered the young lady; “ but he would think 
— lie would — he would — 1 cannot explain myself,” she added. 
“ But before he comes, let me express my deep sense of your 
generosity and kindness, sir. It is what one so seldom meets 
with that it touches me the more.” 

“Nay, then,” said Morley, “ show, by keeping these trin- 
kets, that you do not reject it. I have no use for them — I 
can do nothing with them; the money that I gave will never 
even he missed in my banker’s account; and, as I said before, 
you or your brother can pny me when you find it convenient. 
Mv object in coming here to-day,” he added, “was to see 
what could he d§ne for him; and, as I was prepared to find 
him somewhat wild and thoughtless, what you have said con- 
cerning him has not surprised me. If I can befriend him, 
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however, I will ; but, whatever may result from this visit be- 
tween him and me, let me, at all events, be considered as & 
friend by you, Miss Barham.’* 

“You have acted like one indeed, this day,” Bhe answered, 
the tears rising in her eyes. 

“ Well, then,” said Morlcy, “as the first proof that you 
regard me as such, take these things back: they only em- 
barrass me.” 

As he spoke, there was another loud knock at the door, and 
before the quick step which was instantly heard on the stair- 
case had reached the room, Morlcy had placed the little case 
in Miss Barham's hand, and she had received it with evident 
confusion and hesitation. The next moment the door opened 
wide, and a young man, scarcely eighteen j'ears of age, entered 
quickly — his long and shining, but somewhat dishevelled,!} air 
tossed loosely about a face quick and intelligent, but bearing 
an expression both wild and cunning. Ilis complex: w:i was 
very different from that of his sister, for he was pale and 
sallow; and there was a certain look of premature dissipation 
about him which is not easily to be mistaken. 

“Here is Neville, Helen"!” lie exclaimed, as he entered; 
but the instant his eyes lighted upon Morlcy Emstein, he 
started, and looked both surprised and annoyed. 

Ere anything more could pass, however, a slower step was 
heard mounting the staircase, and through the door, which 
flie youth had left open behind him, ajqiearccl a faslnonahty- 
dicssed man, coming up 'with an air of easy nonduilann , as if 
he were entering the abode of people very much below him, 
looking at his boot, which he tapped occasionally with his cane, 
and not raising his eyes in the slightest degree toward** the 
drawing-room, though the door, as J have said, was open, 
till lie was upon the very threshold. When he did look up, 
however, and saw the "figure of Morlcy Ernstcin standing 
exactly opposite to him, he started with an appearance of even 
^greater surprise than had been shown by the brother of Miss 
Barham; and at the same time his brow contracted, and bis 
eye flashed, in a way that he seemed to think very imposing, 
for it was evident that his whole demeanour liad much pre- 
paration in it. 

Morlcy, in the mean time, could hardly suppress a smile at 
seeing the man for w hom he had been mistaken, and who had 
been described as so much like himself. This Mr. Neville 
was certainly not less than fifteen or sixteen years older; he 
was shorter,* too, by two or three inches, not nearly so power- 
ful in make, and, though dressed in the very extreme of the 
fashion, which in that day was somewhat extravagant, he 
wanted that easy tone and indescribable grace which mark 
the gentleman both in mind and in station. 
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The feelings of Miss Barham, however, were evidently any- 
thing but pleasant, and it was with some satisfaction tliat 
Morley saw her draw in a slight degree nearer to himself, as 
her brother and his companion entered. All the parties 
gazed on each other for a moment in silence ; hut the very 
first words which were spoken, and which proceeded from the 
lips of Mr. Neville, at once showed Morley that the fable of 
the borrowed plumes might be acted in real life. “I say, 
Barham,” he exclaimed, u what is all this, my hoy?” 

Morley might, perhaps, have felt himself a little awkward 
at being found alone with Miss Barham by any high-toned 
man of his own class; it might have produced an instant 
shyness — an uncertainty as to whether lie should explain 
the circumstance or not; but the words, the manner, and 
the voice of the worthy who now entered, at once set him at 
his ease. 

u Mr. Barham,” he said, “I called here to speak a few 
words to you; but, as I find you are occupied, 1 shall take 
another opportunity.” 

“And pray, sir, who mnj r you be?” demanded Mr Neville, 
not suffering the young man to reply. 

“ I really do not know', sir,” said Morley Ernstcin, looking 
at him from head to foot, with a contemptuous air, “why T 
should answer you any questions, until 1 know who it is that 
presumes to put them to me.” 

“ My name is Neville, sir — my name is Neville!” exclaimed * 
the other; “ have you anything to say to tliat?" 

“ Nothing at all, sir,” replied Morley, “ us my business does 
not lie with Mr. Neville, but with Air. Bailiam.” 

“But I am Mr. Barham’s friend, sir,” said Mr. Neville, 

41 and he docs not seem to know you any more than I do I 
am Mr. Barham's friend, 1 say.” 

u T am very sorry to hear it,” replied Morley, calmly, though 
provoked ; u lor, from all 1 can see, your acquaintance does not 
seem likely to he advantageous to him.” • 

“ Oh, sir! oh!” exclaimed the other, with a furious look — 

“ now 1 insist upon having your card. 1 will have satisfaction, 
sir — 1 will have satisfaction.” 

“ Nay, my clear young lady,” said Morley, gently passing 
Miss Barham, who w r as endeavouring to interpose; u 1 under- 
stand this gentleman, and you do not. 1 never give nay card, 
sir, to people 1 do not know. If you are the sort of person I 
take you to he, such satisfaction as a horsewhip may give, you 
shall command. If you he not such a personage, and prove 
the fact to my conviction, 1 will either make you an apology 
or meet you in the way that you require. Stand out of the - 
way, sir, for I am very likely, at this moment, to throw you 
from the top of the stairs to the bottom. Mr. Barham, I 
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much wisli to have a few words of conversation with you ; and 
if you could make it convenient to call upon me to-night, at 
Thomas’s, in Berkeley Square, towards seven o’clock, I should 
he glad to see you. You will ask for Sir Morlcy Em stein. 
Miss Barham, 1 shall have the honour of paying my respects 
to you on another occasion.” 

“Missed lire, by Jove!” exclaimed Mr. Neville, as Morley 
descended the stairs, opened the door, and beckoned to his 
cabriolet, which was wandering up and down the street. 
“Wliat’s to he done now V That bird’s worth plucking, and you 
arc a fool if you don’t do it. 1 must have a feather, too, if it can 
be managed. But. pray introduce me to your sister. Miss 
Barham, how do you do?” 

Miss Barham drew hack. “I must beg to decline the in- 
troduction, sir,” she said. “ I have no inclination to jnake 
your acquaintance. I told William so this morning, and he 
might lui\e saved me the pain of seeing you here, as his only 
pretext was an appointment to meet you, and it scfcms that 
you had joined each other before you came in.” 

“Hey! liow is this, Barham?” exclaimed the other. “I 
thought you had talked to her about it all.” 

“So I did,” replied William Barham; “but she is foolish. 
1 tell you what, Helen: this won’t do; you don’t know what 
you are about; and it is all nonsense, too, because you have 
often told me about such things, that ■” 

“It will so far do, William,” replied Helen Barliam, inter- 
rupting him, “ that I beg you will leave me my rooms to 
myself. If you do not, 1 must take means to free myself from 
society I do not like.” 

Thus saying, she passed through the door leading into 
another chandler, and was heard to lock it behind her. 

“ Leave me with her, Neville,” said her brother — “leave 
me with her ; 1 will bring her to, and will join you iu an hour 
at Williams’s.” 

“ Well, mind you!” cried the other, somewhat sternly: “re- 
member, my lad, I have got my thumb upon you;” and utter- 
ing these words, Mr. Neville marched out of the room. As 
soon as the door of the house dosed upon him, the youth 
knocked gcntJy at that of his sister’s room. “ Helen!” he 
exclaimed; “Helen! — he is gone. l)o come out and speak 
to mc^-tberc’s a dear girl!” 

Helen Barliam did come out, hut her eyes were red with 
tears. 

“ Oh, William!” she said, “ 1 wonder you are not ashamed 
to see me — ” 

“Nonsense, Helen!” lie cried; “I have often heard you 
laugh at idle prejudices.” 

“Fie! fie!” she continued, not attending to him; “to wish 
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to sell your sister to such a being as that! I did say that 
therein nothing I would not do to save you from destruction; 
butr-4ml William ” 

“ then, Helen,” he said, 44 this is the only way of 
saving qjjfe from destruction.” 

“ Notiow, William!” she exclaimed; “not now 7 ! The 
money which you got for the car-rings will do for some time, 
surely; and before that is spent, 1 may get some other means 
of keeping myself and you.” 

u You will never get enough to keep us comfortably,” re- 
plied the youth; 44 aud as to that, it does not matter whether 
you do or not: I tell you, the only way to save me lrom de- 
struction is ” 

44 Js by my own, you would say,” replied his sister. 

11 Stuff and nonsense!” answered her brother. 41 They 
never hang people for that, Helen; and I tell you, that man 
could hang me, or very near it, il* lie chose.” 

The face of Ellen Barham turned as pale as death, and she 
sank into a chair without any reply, gazing in her brother's 
countenance with silent agony for several minutes. 

44 It is true, Helen,” said her brother, doggedly, and setting 
his teeth hard ; 44 what I tell you is true.” 

44 Who ever heard of such horror?” exclaimed Helen 
Barham. 44 The brother would sell his sister to be the mis- 
stress of alow-bred, horrible villain; and that villain would 
hang the brother, if the sister would not consent to her own 
destruction. Is that it, William?” 

41 Not exactly,” replied the youth: 44 you twist the matter 
which way you please, Helen. I said he could bang me il he 
liked — not that he would; and as for the rest, Helen, I don’t 
sell you. I only want you to do the best for yourself, and for 
me too. You can never, by teaching, get enough to keep me, 
or yourself either. You are fond enough of fine clothes, I 
can tell you; and here’s a man will give you as many as you 
wcant. lie will settle five hundred a-year on you, just as if 
you were his wife. lie can’t marry you, you know, because 
he is married already.” 

“Hush! bush! hush!” cried Helen Barham, stopping her 
ears — “husli! and leave me. Do not make me hate myself! 
What did 1 ever say, William, to make you think that I would 
become any man’s mistress for fine clothes?” 

“ No,” replied her brother, 44 but I have heard you say that 
love is marriage; that a man aud woman who have promised 
themselves to each other ought to consider themselves just as 
much married as if all the ceremonies in the world had passed 
between them.” 

Helen hid her eyes in her hands, saying, “I have been very 
foolish, William, and 1 have talked wildly; hut you have mis* 
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understood me — sadly, too. I meant that they never had a 
right to break that promise. Love !— can you talk to me of 
love for such a man as that?” 

“ Why, I suppose, then, you are in love with the other I 
found here,” said her brother. “Pray, what was he doing 
here with you alone? What is it he wants with me, too?” 

“He wants,” exclaimed Helen, her face brightening up 
with renewed hope — “he wants to save you, William; he 
wants to aid you — to deliver you — if you will let him. Go to 
him, William — go to him; tell him the whole — tell him all 
the truth, and I am sure, if it be in the power of man to help 
you, he will. He is generous and kind, and came here for 
the purpose of assisting you; he came, not to see me; but the 
man from whom he bought the diamonds told him something 
about you, and he came to oiler you aid.” 

“ That old fool, Higgins, has made a blunder I” said the 
youth, thoughtfully: “I’ll go and call upon him, Helen, and 
sec if anything can be got out of him ; but, as to telling him 
the whole, you do not think me such a fool, do you — to put 
my neck in two men’s power, because it happens to be in that 
of one? You seem to be mightily smitten with him, Helen, 
and perhaps might not object to the arrangement there — eh? 
But, I’ll tell you what — that won’t do, my lady. Neville’s the 
man, depend upon it.; and I insist that you treat him civilly, 
at least. For to-day, I must quiet matters down as well as I 
can, but to-morrow 1 shall bring him here to tea.” 

Helen Barham again burst into tears, and in that state the 
youth left her. But ere half-an-hour w'as over, Mr. Neville 
was again in the house, and, passing by the maid, lie entered 
the drawing-room unannounced, saying, he “only wanted to 
speak two words to Miss Barliam.” He certainly was uot 
long with her, and what he said was in a low tone; tor the 
maid, who was not at all inquisitive, could not catch the words 
through the keyhole of the door. In less than a minute and 
a half* lie quitted the house again, and the maid looked at him 
from the parlour window, as he mounted a beautiful horse and 
rode away. The moment after, she heard something heavy 
fall in the room above, and, running up, found Helen Barham 
lying senseless on the floor. 


CHAPTER IX. 

I am not fond of scenes of low vice ; I love not to dwell upon 
them. Although, in endeavouring to form for my self a just 
estimate of human nature — to learn, for the sake of com- 
paring them, the effects produced upou the mind of man. by 
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every station of life and every earthly pursuit — I have visited 
the liauuts of the low and the guilty, and mingled for a brief 
season with the profligate, the criminal, and the base, in 
man} 7 of the countries that my feet have trod, yet l look back 
upon such moments, and such scenes, as a physician may be 
supposed to look hack upon the lazar-housc and the plague- 
hospital, whither lie has gone lor instruction, but which he 
recollects with horror and with pain. 

What was very justly said, by a man who had made ac- 
quaintance, actuated by no evil views, with that most mise- 
rable class of beings, the fallen women of a great city — that 
“each carries a tragedy about with her” — may well be said of 
the criminals who every day expose themselves to fresh 
punishment by fresh crimes. It is not, indeed, with the latter 
as with tlie other unhappy beings 1 have just mentioned, that 
there is always a fund of broken hopes, and lost affections, 
and crushed sensibilities; for man, made of sterner stuff, often 
strides on rapidly into evil by his own choice, and corrupts 
himself with his eyes open. With men the tragedy is not en- 
acted in their own hearts ; it is amongst parents, relations, 
friends — amongst those who have built up their hopes and 
loves upon a being who shakes them all to the ground, and 
leaves scarcely a ruin standing. But even were it not for this 
— were the criminal alone in all the world — had he disap- 
pointed no father’s brightest wishes — had he broken no mo- 
ther’s heart — had he never scattered dismay and sorrow round 
the fond domestic hearth, nor cast the shadow of the upas oil 
the hearts of brothers and sisters, surely the degradation of 
high intellect, the debasement of all man’s powers, corporeal 
and mental, the extinction of bright innocence, the condem- 
nation of an immortal spirit, are tragic acts, enough to wring 
the hearts of even the sternest when he beholds crime, it is 
the apathy of age, the deadened sense of habit, or the levity 
of youth, that enables u« all to walk almost indifferently 
through scenes where, every day, sorrow, and sin, and de- 
struction, are taking hold of beings like ourselves. 

The character of Morley Ernstein, as I have before depicted 
it, will enable the reader to judge easily of the feelings with 
which he visited, in company with Mr.'Higgins, one of the 
nocturnal meeiings of a body of notorious criminals. The 
eager and impetuous part of his nature was for the time pre- 
dominant; and the spirit of adventure which the act implied, 
heightened by a change of dress with which the worthy 
pawnbroker had furnished him, and the novelty of the whole 
scene, made him feel amused rather than otherwise, and 
caused him to forget altogether the more painful aspect of that 
which was before his eyes. 

I will not dwell upon all that took place, though, for rea- 
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sons^vfoich will be seen hereafter, it is necessary to touch upon 
these events in some degree. Suffice it to say, that Mr. 
Higgins introduced his young friend, pledged himself for his 
Iiohc-ty, and bestowed such commendations upon him as the 
society and the circumstances required. Morlcy, not very 
many 3-ears before, had been at a public school, where, 
amongst other branches of learning, nothing is acquired more 
thoroughly than the art of making one's way in every sort of 
male society. On this occasion he gave himself up to the 
impulse of the moment, and, without affecting to talk their 
slang or imitate their manners, he soon found himself highly 
popular amongst the ruffians by whom he w r as surrounded. 
There was a blithe jollity about, them which probably nothing 
but utter recklessness of all that others hold dear could pro- 
duce; ami on e of the men in particular, whom the rest-called 
Harry Martin, had a ga} r , good-humoured frankness — a daring, 
insolent, hut cheerful merriment — which M or ley could very 
well conceive might prove not a little engaging to persons of 
his own class. Martin also seemed struck and amused with 
Morlcy, laughed with him, talked with him, tried to make 
him drink, and, not being successful*, had many a joke at his 
puny habits, even while he evidently admired his self-com- 
mand. 

After having remained with these men for about an hour, 
Morlcy perceived a note brought in, or rather a scrap of paper, 
for it w as not doubled up into the form of a letter, w hich, 
being handed to JIarry Martin, lie replied, u Oh, very well!” 
and pushed it over to Higgins. A momentary comultation 
ensued, and then a youth of about two or thrce-aiul-tw'enty 
w r as singled out, and placed at the top of the table, when 
Marlin, pulling out a handsome gold w r atcli, remarked aloud — 

u It is now half-past nine, gentlemen, and this is our friend, 
Lilly Larham.” 

Morlcy Kmstcin stared. Although the name was similar, 
there was not the least resemblance in the world between the 
Lilly Lurham before his eyes and the William Barham whom 
he had seen in the morning. However, everything went on 
as belore, Lilly Barham laughing, drinking, and talking with 
the rest, and his friends always taking especial care to address 
him by his two names. 

After a certain space of time, Morley found the scene begin 
to grow tiresome. It was not exactly wffiat he had expected; 
there was less distinctive character about it than he had ima- 
gined he should find; very little, indeed, to bring away, or 
which could hear in any degree upon views of philosophy, or 
serve the purposes of instruction. He accordingly gave Hig- 
gins, who sat next to him, the signal that had been agreed 
upon, as indicating his wish to depart. 
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“Stay a bit, sir,” whispered Higgins — “stay a bit. We 
mustn’t go yet; the time’s not up.” 

Morley accordingly remained till Higgins informed, him 
that they might go, adding, in the same low tone, 44 You’ll 


pay for the lush, 1 suppose?” 

“ Oh, yes!” replied Morley; but upon putting his hand into 
his pocket, where he had left a few sovereigns for accidental 
expenses, he found that they had disappeared. He uttered 
not a word, however, in regard to his suspicions, though he 


saw the eyes of Higgins, Martin, and one or two others, upon 
him at the moment. 


44 Come, Mr. Higgins,” he said, 44 you know me well enough 
to trust me. You pay the reckoning lor us all, lor I have 
forgot to bring any money.” 

“That’s a hearty, now!” cried Martin, tossing down the so- 
vereigns upon the table — 44 they’ve been handed up to me ; but 
I wouldn’t take them from such a fellow lor my little finger,” 

“Well, then,” said Morley, lea\ing them on the table, 41 let 
all that is over the reckoning he spent by the party, and so 
good night to you all!” 

“We’ll drink your health, sir!” cried one of the persons 
present, ami with such benedictions Morley and Higgins were 
suffered to depart. 

44 And now, Mr. Higgins,” said Morley, as, after threading 
a great number of narrow streets, they entered King Street, 
Covent Garden, “ pray tell me, was that young man’s name — I 
mean the one they took up to the top of the table — really 
William Barham, as well as the youth’s you mentioned to me 
yesterday?” 

44 Lord bless you! no, sir,'’ replied Higgins, “no more than 
yours!” 

44 Then, why did they call him 60 ?” demanded Morley Ern- 
stein. 


14 Why, that’s a bit of a secret, sir,” replied Higgins; “but, 
however, I don’t mind telling you ; and now let me see how I 
can manage to make you understand. Tou know something 
of an utibi already, I think, sir. Well, you see many a good 
witness might be caught tripping, if he were to come into court 
with a story told him by another ; and so, when we know that 
any one is upon the lay, or have notice given us that some- 
thing’s going on, where such and such men that we know may 
chance to put themselves in need of an alibi, we call one or 
two of the fellows present by the names of the men that are 
out, and talk to them all night as such. Then every man that 
is there present can swear with a safe conscience that he saw 
Billy Barliam, or any one else, at this house or that; and he 
Can swear to the place, and name what was said, and be quite 
sure that if any one else is called he will swear to the Bamc 
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likewise ; so that there can be no contradicting one's self or one 
another. That's the way we get up an alibi . So, you see, to- 
night some one sent in to say that Billy Barham was out upon 
some job ; and though he did not tell us himself, we did the 
thing just out of kindness to him, because he’s a young hand. 
But it won’t do, sir ; he’ll get pulled up some of these days. 
He’s going it a great deal too fast.” 

“1 should think so, indeed,” said Morley; “and, pray, Mr. 
Higgins, who is a personage named Neville?” 

“Oh, sir,” replied Higgins, “Neville was what we call a 
prime swell; he’s getting a little bit down now, but I can recol- 
lect the time when his line of business was altogether on the 
race-course, and at certain houses in the neighbourhood of St. 
James’s. Then he took to getting money by lending it, and as 
long as he kept to piano-forte selling, and all that, it did very 
well ; bat he was fool enough to let a story get into the papers 
about his filching some bills, and though the serjeant cleared 
him of that cleverly, it bldwed him a great deal. Then he got 
horsewhipped one day, and showed a little bit of the white 
leather, and that did him no good with any party. But, if you 
are asking because of what happened this morning, 1 can put 
you up to all that in no time.” 

“Indeed!” said Morley. ‘'Then you have heard all about 
this morning’s business, it seems?” 

“To be sure!” replied Higgins. “The stupid young fool 
came to me to-night, about six o’clock or so, and told me the 
whole; so I showed him that Neville would never do tor his 
sister, and told him what 1 wanted to make up for her. I *>aid 
to him, ‘ There’s Sir Morley Ernstcin; he may do very well, if 
you like, and what he promises he’ll keep; but as for Neville, 
iie may have a hundred pounds in his pocket to-day, and not 
twopence to-morrow; and as for his doing what he says he 
will, even when lie can, there’s no use in trusting to that.’ We 
know him well enough — Master Neville. He’s not a man of 
honour, sir.” 

A new light was beginning to shine upon Morley Ernstein : 
he was now, indeed, seeing human existence under a fresh 
aspect; he w r as too young to be suspicious, but yet he had 
heard a good deal of the world, if he had not mingled with it 
much ; and the horrible scheme of villany and vice of which 
the reader is already aware, but which now first broke upon 
him, made him ask himself, who were the agents, who the 
victims, in the sad atfair wherein he had himself become so 
suddenly and unexpectedly a participator? or, was he alone 
the object of this nefarious arrangement? Was Helen Barham, 
beautiful and high-minded as she seemed, but a light woman, 
seeking for some new paramour ; or was she in reality what 
she appeared, and a mere victim to be immolated by the crin. 
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minal selfishness of her brother? He paused then, for several 
minutes, without making any answer; he was, in fact, putting 
on his armour, if one may so call it, finding himself suddenly 
attacked in a maimer that lie did not expect. Accordingly, 
after some silence, he replied, “Well, Mr. Higgins, I think 
you spoke quite reasonably. She is a very beautiful girl, cer- 
tainly. Pray, who did she live with last?” 

“]\ T o, sir; no!” said Mr. Iliggins, with more warmth than 
Morley had expected. “ She never lived with anybody that I 
know of 1 — no, I’m sure she hasn’t — hut I’ll tell you the plain 
/ruth of the matter. I have been given to understand that 
you are a gentleman that wants to sec life ; now, you know 
very well, sir, that young gentlemen who set out upon that 
lay make a point, in the first place, of picking up some lady. 
Well, sir, what I’ve got to say is no bad compliment to you, 
cither. I had seen this youth — this William llarham — almost 
every day, for the last three or four months; and 1 had heard 
all about his sister from him, and how she had laboured to 
support him in liis wild ways. Well, sir, I found that now, 
having pawned or sold everything he had in the world, and 
almost everything she had, too, and done a great many other 
things besides, which wc won’t talk about, he was determined 
to sell his sister at last to some one. So, sir, ulien 1 saw you, 
and heard you talk, I thought you were one ulio, if you did 
take the young lady, would not treat her as some men do, 
but, if some time you liked to marry and part with her,* 
•would provide for her handsomely. It was that made me put 
you up quietly to go into that house.” 

“ A very hopeful scheme, indeed!” said Morley. “But it 
seems to me, my good friend, that this youth, who is evidently 
as hopeless a scapegrace as ever cut a purse or trod the drop, 
has other views for his sister.” 

“Ay, sir; he’s a had one,” answered Mr. Iliggins. “ He’s 
one that will come to no good. He might, have been in a 
very genteel way of business it he had liked it, without any 
risk either; hut there’s no keeping him stead), and lie’s got 
into had hands, that don’t care how soon they ruin the young 
man, provided they screen themselves.” 

The moralising vein of Mr. Higgins, might, in some degree, 
have surprised Morley Ernstein, had he not thought that 
there was something equivocal in the good gentleman’s ex- 
pressions, and that, perhaps, what he termed a genteel way 
of business might be neither more nor less than gambling, 
swindling, or thieving dexterously; and that the more dan- 
gerous courses to which he alluded might only be crimes 
easy of detection. Mr. Iliggins went on, however, after a 
moment’s pause, saying, “I can't help thinking that young 
scoundrel has got himself entangled with Neville, in a way 
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that he’ll not easily break through; Neville’s got a string 
round liis foot, T have a notion.” 

“I do not understand exactly wliat you mean,” replied 
Morlcy. 

“AVhj-, I mean, sir,” replied Higgins, “that the fellow has 
got Hill to do something that might swing him, if Neville 
were to peach. I don’t know what it is either, but I could 
soon know if I liked.” 

“Well, then,” answered Morlcy, “I wish you would like, 
and let me know; and if ten pounds or so will get at the 
matter, I should not mind giving it, though you know very 
well tli at I would not use the inlbrmation to the young man’s 
harm.” 

“ Oli! I understand, sir, what you want,” replied Higgins, 
while at one comprehensive view lie saw every possible use 
that a gentleman, situated as Sir Morlcy Ernstein was, could 
make of the intelligence he was desirous of obtaining; and, 
remaining perfectly satisfied that the object w as to frustrate 
Neville, and at once to put brother and sister into his own 
power, he repeated, with greater emphasis than before, “ Oh I 
I understand, sir; 1 understand!” 

“You will almost always find me, Mr. Higgins,’' said 
Morlcy, “ at about six o’clock, when 1 come home to dress 
for dinner; and, of course, 1 need not say that I should like 
the information as soon as possible.” 

“You shall have it, sir — you shall have it,” replied Hig- 
gins; “if not to-morrow night, for certain the night after.” 

“So be it, then,” replied Morlcy; “goodnight, Mr Hig- 
gins;” and taking his way homeward, he left his worthy com- 
panion to pursue his path. 


CHAPTER X. 

At the hour of ten on the following morning, Morlcy Ern- 
stein sat at breakfast with his friend Liebcrg. He had come 
thither in haste; but as his friend’s servant was in the room, 
he had suffered the cup, the saucer, the plate, the knife, and . 
fork, and every usual implement of breakfast-eating, to be 

E laced, before be touched upon the subject which had brought 
im thither at that, hour of the morning. As spon as all was 
arranged, and Morlcy had scanned the whole of the beautiful 
china upon the table, each piece of which was worth a Jew's 
eye — as soon as the young gentleman himself had reached the 
middle term of his first cup of coffee — as soon as some very 
thin broiled ham, and some excellent caviare, looking like 
all the black eyes of a harem put together, had been handed 
round — as soon, in short, as the servant, having no pretext 
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for staging longer, had retired from the room, Morley Em- 
stein'tlirew an open note across to Colonel Lieberg, saying, 
“There, my dear count; I have taken the liberty of referring 
my gallant correspondent to yourself, though I fear it may 
make you get up to-morrow an hour or two earlier than 
usual.” 

Lieberg read it, and smiled. “ That will be exactly as you 
please, Ernstein,” he replied. “ Of course, you arc aware 
that it is not in the least necessary for you to fight that man, 
unless you like it.” 

“Oh! I will fight him certainly,” replied Morley, “as a 
matter of course. Having told him I would horsewhip him, 
or something equivalent, J will not refuse to fight him, espe- 
cially as he seems to have got a friend to stand by him.” 

“ You mean this Captain Stallfed,” said Lieberg, “ who 
writes you the note? The greatest rascal in Europe, my 
dear Morley, except Neville himself: the one a Common 
swindler, the other a blackleg of the very lowest character. 
Nevertheless, I think you are very right, for several reasons. 
In the first place, every man should do a thing once or .twice 
in his life, just to get over the novelty of it, and to see what 
it is like — a duel, as well as everything else. In the next 
place, having made up your mind to fight somebody, you 
could not choose anybody better to fire at than Neville. 
Whether you hit him or miss him, your conduct may well be 
regarded as pliil an thropi cal. If you kill him, the benefit to 
society at large will be immense; if you miss him, you re-' 
store to him a rag of that reputation which was never other- 
wise than in a very tattered condition, and of which there is 
now not a scrap left. Then, again, my dear Morley, as you 
are known to be a gentleman and a man of honour, and I am 
known to be a man of the world, with a tolerable portion of 
respectability also, your fighting Neville, with Stallfed for his 
second, will be considered as the surest proof that yon are 
resolved to fight anybody and everybody who asks you, as 
nothing could justify such a proceeding except that resolu- 
tion. This will have the effect of sparing you the chance of 
twenty duels iii times to come; for, depend upon it, in this 
brave world of ours, the reputation of a readiness to fight 
keeps a man clear of a thousand petty insults and annoy- 
ances. There is one thing, however, which I very much 
doubt — namely, that these men will ever give us the meeting 
at all.” 

“That is their affair,” answered Morley. “The honour of 
fighting this man, I can assure you, Lieberg, is not what I 
desire; but, of course, one must cither make up one’s mind 
to meet a man, or set a great guard upon one’s tongue towards 
him.” 
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M T do not know that there is any ‘or* in the question, 
Eriiftein,” replied Lieberg: “with such a roan as- this, in- 
deed, there are twenty alternatives — kicking, horsewhipping, 
throwing, out of the window, sending him to Marlborough 
Street. But with any other sort of* person there is nothing 
to he done but lighting when he asks you, for a roan of cou- 
rage and a gentleman.” 

“ 1 differ with you, Lieberg,” said Morley. “I can easily 
conceive that the man who upon principle refuse? to fight a 
person to whom he gave no reasonable cause for offence, may 
be both a man of courage and a gentleman; but the man 
who chooses to give rein to his tongue against another man, 
and then refuses to fight him, can be nothing but a coward; 
and, therefore, though this Mr. Neville be a scamp, I will 
not baulk him of his humour.” 

“You will sadly disappoint him,” answered Lieberg; “for, 
depend upon it, he calculates upon your dislike to meet such 
a man as he is, and hopes to make something of it, cither as 
a salve for a sore reputation or a plaster for a broken purse. 
But come, Ernstcin; pray explain to me, if there he no secret 
in it, how you were brought in with this very reputable per- 
sonage. You really must have been making your way in the 
world.” 

Morley Emstein found more difficulty in replying to Lie- 
berg's question than he anticipated. Between one-and- 
twenty, and seven or eight-and-twenty, there is an extraor- 
dinary gap, a vaster space, at least in general, than is to lie 
found betwixt any other two periods of life, with a similar 
interval of years. That gap is filled by the curious thing 
called experience — a sort of vapour, through which we see 
e\ery object under a totally different aspect on the one side of 
the space and the other — a smoke raised from the burning of 
a great bonfire, formed partly of certain weeds called hopes, 
enthusiasms, confidences, expectations, and partly of certain 
withered sticks, round which these weeds were accustomed to 
cling not ungracefully, called illusions. To the eyes on the 
one side of this gap — I mean the youthful one — a person 
standing on the other side seems so far off that it is scarcely 
possible for him to reach the hand unto them; and such ‘was 
the case with Morley Emstein and Leiberg. That gap, and 
perhaps more, was between them, and Morley was afraid that 
Lieberg could not or would not understand him ; or, to re- 
sume the figure which 1 have twisted this way and that — 
somewhat too often, perhaps — already, he was afraid of giving 
up to him any of those flowering weeds whereof I have spoken 
— those enthusiasms, hopes, and confidences — lest he should 
cast them down and burn them in the bonfire of experience. 

That part of the affair which related to Helen Barham he 
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did not like to mention to one whose views were formed in a 
different school from his own. lfe knew not what might be 
Lieberg’s comments, what his inferences, what he might say, 
what he might suspect; and there is nothing that a young and 
high mind shrinks so timidly from as suspicion: it is the 
cowardice of a generous heart. As the matter was to be told, 
however, lor he could not very well avoid it, he spoke with 
his wonted candour of the whole affair, related the manner in 
which the situation of Helen Barham and her brother had 
first been brought to his knowledge, his interview with her, 
and the subsequent conversation which he had had with good 
Mr. 1 liggins. But the demeanour of 1 neberg was very cli flerent 
from that which he had expected. Not a smile appeared upon 
his lip which could have alarmed a heart the most sensible to 
ridicule; not a word passed from his tongue which could shock 
one feeling in Morley’s breast. He listened in perfect silence, 
with his eyes bent gravely on tlie ground, and remained with- 
out answering for some moments after the other had done 
speaking. 

“This is a curious and interesting history, 11 lie said, at 
length, “and has some of the strangest poinls in it. that I 
know of. Many men in London, who practically know as 
much of its ways as I do, but who, perhaps, have not specu- 
lated upon them quite so philosophically as 1 have at least 
tried to do, -.would conclude that a story thus told to a young 
and inexperienced man of fortune, by a mere ‘fence, 1 as they 
call sncli fellows as Higgins, must he a trumped-up tale for 
the purpose of cheating; the woman a loose woman, the boy 
a swindler, and the man Neville merely brought in to give 
greater dfict to the scene. But I know better than this, 
M or ley, aud can very well conceive the whole story to be 
true. Those who see a great deal of London will find, if they 
do but take the trouble to investigate the matter import ially, 
that oven in the innermost recesses of vice and iniquity, 
mingling with all that is wicked and bad in tbc very hearts of 
men given up to various sv>rts of crime, there are peculiar 
virtues, good qualities, bursts of feeling, touches Of generosity, 
and even of truth, which lie, like the jew r cls of (lolconda, 
diamonds amongst mud, or grow, like some of our most beau- 
tiful plants, from a soil formed of filth and corruption. Do 
not misunderstand me: I do not mean to make heroes of pick- 
pockets aud swindlers, forgers, and housebreakers; but I mean 
to say, that in the very blackest of them there are some good 
points — some virtues carried to a high pitch — some which, 
perhaps I might say are almost peculiar to the hearts of vice. 
Many a mail who risks liis life daily to take the money of 
another will give his own as freely as water to one of his 
fellow s in distress. The tenderness, I have hoard, with which 
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some of the most abandoned women in Europe will nmse a 
sick friend, is quite extraordinary; and a strong and active 
feeling for sorrow and distress of every kind is, I know, very 
much more common amongst ruffians than amongst the pam- 
pered men of pleasure. I can thus very well conceive that 
this good man, Higgins, might be touched by compassion for 
the situation of this poor girl, and lay out the plan that he 
says he has done, thinking it the very beet thing for her, and 
for you, too — in which, perhaps, he is right.” 

Liebevg’s last words were spoken calmly, deliberately, and 
thoughtfully; and not the most learned argumentations in 
favour of licentiousness would have been calculated to produce 
such a demoralizing effect as the deliberate, matter-of-course 
manner in which he gave them utterance. It at once, in the 
very fewest possible words, and with the least possible shock, 
placed before the mind of Morley Ernstein the idea of seducing 
Ilclen Barham, and keeping her as a mistress, in the light of 
something not at all evil, and perhaps right; a thing to be 
considered simply in regard to its convenience and expediency, 
without the slightest reference in the world to the morality or 
immorality of the transaction. Morley did not reply, but 
remained with his eyes thoughtfully fixed upon the floor, 
meditating over what he had just heard, and asking himself, 
it must be confessed, whether there is really an absolute right 
and wrong in such matters or not. It is the most dangerous 
question that youth can ask itself, not because it is difficult to 
answer — not because there should be any doubt or hesitation 
on the subject. It is because passion not only raises the voice 
against reason, but is sure to reiterate the same demand a 
thousand times in every life, and often — too often — waits for 
no reply. 

“ You must see your way in the business clearly, Ernstein,” 
continued liis friend, “ and make very sure that 3 r ou arc not 
deceived in the girl’s character ; but I am inclined to think 
with you that she is what she appears. However, one or tw r o 
into; views will enable you to ascertain the fact. Art never 
yet looked so like nature as to deceive an eye sharpened by 
aoubt, and in a reasonable head.” 

u I shall most likely never sec her again,” replied Morley, 
“ and therefore shall have small opportunity of judging.” 

“Indeed! and why not?” demanded Lieberg.. 

“Simply because I think it dangerous,” replied Morley. 
“She is very beautiful, very graceful, very charming. With 
such a brother, it would be quite beyond my most romantic 
ideas to make her my wife ; and as to the other sort of con- 
nection which you speak of, I can conceive a man being be- 
trayed into it by accident, or rather by a combination of un- 
fortunate circumstances, but could never dream, for my own 

V 
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Dart at least, of sitting down deliberately to plan such a tiling. 
It does not enter into my scheme of life, Lieberg.” 

Licberg laughed. 

“ I know that I am not without strong passions,” continued 
Morley, “as well as you do. When I love, it will be vehe- 
mently, ardently; and whatever may he her fortune or station, 
I will make that woman my wife, if she will become so. It is 
for this very reason that I do not choose to run the risk of 
falling in love with any one that I would not choose to marry. 
I shall therefore take care not to visit such dangerous precincts 
again.” 

“Well, if you don’t, Ernstein,” said Lieberg, “1 think I 
shall.” 

Morley was mortified. “ Ferhaps, Lieherg,” he replied, 
“ if you do go, you may not find the opportunity that you 
expect.” 

“ Nay, nay,” answered Lieberg, laughing again: “ you have 
no right to excite one’s compassion for this fair orphan, and 
then, with a resolution to abandon her yourself, prevent any 
other generous man from showing her his sympathy.” 

“ You mistake me,” replied Morley, gravely. “ I do not 
intend to abandon her myself.” 

“ Why, you said you never intended to see her again!” ex- 
claimed Lieberg, with surprise. 

I did,” replied Morley; “ but I intend, also, Lieberg, the 
moment I quit your house to go to that of iny worthy friend, 
Mr. Hamilton; to tell him this young lady’s story ; to beg liimj 
with that prompt benevolence for which he is famous, to in- 
vestigate the whole circumstances, and on my part to do what- 
ever may be necessary to enable Miss Barham to extricate 
licrself from the situation in which she is placed. I feel my- 
self lucky in knowing such a man ; his years and character 
enable him to do what I could not do, and I can trust at once 
to hi^ wisdom and to his zealous benevolence.” 

“ You are quite right, Morley,” answered Lieberg. “ You 
are acting generously and well ; not, perhaps, so well for the 
girl’s happiness as if you had followed the other plan, but at 
all events using self-denial that will do you good, and nei- 
ther doing yourself nor making her do" anything that is 
irretrievable. Heaven forbid that F should interfere for a 
moment to spoil such a scheme ! Every man in life must cal- 
culate which lie thinks will procure him the greatest sum of 
happiness, keen joys or calm pleasures. One man will argue 
that the joj^s, wliich undoubtedly are the brigher of the two 
commodities, arc only followed by those counterbalancing 
griefs which moralists tell us of, in consequence of man’s sub- 
serviency to various foolish prejudices and unjust regulations 
in his artificial state of being. Others, again, may contend 
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that calm pleasures, though not so brilliant, are more durable; 
that -they are extended over a greater space; that if a in an 
obtains many joys and shakes off many griefs by throwing 
from him the prejudices of society on the other hand, the very 
struggle with those prejudices is in itself an annoyance equal 
to the endurance of them all. I have never calculated the 
matter very nicely myself ; but I recollect once going to see a 
fair cousin of mine, who, when I went in, was in the act of 
giving tw'o of her sons some jelly or jam, or something of that 
kind. The one boy spread it thinly over a large piece of bread 
and butter; the other ate it plain all at once; my cousin, who 
was a very wise girl as well as a pretty one, let each do as he 
liked; and I, who stood by and watched, thought that it was 
a good picture and a good lesson of life.” 

“You mean,” said Morley, “that the one boy was the 
image of the man who chooses the calmer pleasures spread 
over the greater space ; the other, the representation of him 
who gives himself up to the brighter but the briefer joys of 
life ?” 

“•And my cousin’s conduct,” replied Lieberg, “gave me the 
lesson of letting every man do as he likes, and eat his bread 
and butter as he pleases. Thus, my 'dear Morley, I say to 
you : make up your mind upcmktlie matter, and do as you 
think fit; though, from all 1 haW seen of you, I should sus- 
pect that there never was a man in this world more inclined 
by nature to eat his jam plain.” 

Morley laughed, and Lieberg added, “At all events, I will 
not meddle with your plans. 1 would not for the world, now 
I hear that you arc really going to do something to assist the 
poor girl : my own views were very indefinite when I spoke of 
seeing her myself. My general purpose was merely to free 
her from her present situation, in whatever way seemed to 
me best suited to her own inclinations. However, 1 leave 
the matter in your hands ; and now to return to this business 
of Neville and Stallfcd. When the lesser of the two scoun- 
drels comes to me, I suppose I am to say that you refuse all 
apology?” 

“ Except such as can be conveyed by a horsewhip,” replied 
Morley. 

“ Nay, nay,” said Lieberg; “ we will not deal in such figures 
of speech. 1 am to name a place and a time, of course?” 

“ The earliest possible,” answered Morley. “ 1 do not like 
such things hanging over me.” 

“To-morrow morning, then,” said Lieberg. “Primrose Ilill, 
^half-past five, a pair of my friend Joe’s best, with all the im- 
provements, and we will soon settle Mr. Neville.” 
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CHAPTER XL 

“ Is Mr. Hamilton gone into the city yet?” demanded Em- 
stcin, as the door was opened to him by a servant who knew 
him well. 

“No, Sir Morlcy,” replied the man, with a look which 
well might be the harbinger of bad tidings. “ Have you not 
heard that my master was taken very ill in the middle of the 
night, and we were obliged to send for Doctor Warren?” 

“No, indeed,” answered Morlcy ; “and I am extremely 
sorry to hear it. What is the matter, pray?” 

There has not been for many years a servant in England 
who rightly knew what ailed his master or mistress; whether 
from a general indifference to sickness and discomfort in others, 
or from that want of sympathy between the two classes which, 
under the fostering care of what we call political institutions, 
is daily growing up amongst us, I cannot tell. In former 
times the good old blue-bottle — the faithful serving-man, in 
country or in town, who, very often born on the estates of the 
master whom he served, never changed his place during the 
course of a long life, hut on respected from one station 
in the household to andWjK till, very likely, loaded with 
years, he died in the anns^^he grandson of him whom he 
first served — he had a personal interest in each sensation of 
liis master, and watched the looks and words of the physician, 
to catch his augury of good or evil. Now, however, when 
every kitchen in the land is more or less a debating society, 
all such individual interests are merged into considerations of 
the public weal; and the cosmopolite lacquey changes liis 
place every two years to see the world, with a trembling ap- 
prehension lest the progress of time should produce such a 
foolish feeling as attachment towards a master. 

The servant of Mr. Hamilton, though a very respectable 
man and n good servant, as the world of London goes — that is 
to say, some four or five shades better than an American 
“ help” — had not the slightest idea of what was the matter 
with his master, having only the disagreeable impression 
on his mind that lie, amongst other servants, had been called 
up in the night, and had lost some four or five hours of rest. 

“ Is Mrs. Hamilton visible?” demanded Morlcy, finding that 
no further information was to he obtained from the man. 

“ I dare say she is to you, sir,” replied the servant, “though 
she hade me not admit any one.” 

“ Send up and ask,” said Morlcy; and the butler, at the same 
moment appearing, declared that of course his mistreat would 
see Sir Morley Ernstein. : 

That young gentleman was accordingly shown into the 
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drawing-room, and Mrs. Hamilton, soon after joining him 
there, gave liim the unpleasant tidings that his worthy guar- 
dian had been attacked by inflammation of the lungs during 
the preceding night, and was in a state of imminent danger. 
Morley was seriously grieved; for, having long been deprived 
of bis own father, he bad looked upon that gentleman in tha 
light of a parent. He felt also that his loss at the present 
moment might he far more disastrous to him than .the death 
ot his own lather had proved many years before. Perfect 
<5[uiet and tranquillity were, of course, necessary to the inva- 
lid, and Morley did not press to see him, though he felt ail 
eager wish to do so, but turned his steps back towards Berke- 
ley Square, meditative and sad, with a shadow cast across the 
bright thoughts of youth, like that flung upon the gay spring 
world by the passing cloud of an April sky. 

On entering his own apartments in the hotel, a waiter fol- 
lowed him, saying with that sharp, quick tone peculiar to 
waiters, who always speak as if there was, not a drawn sword, 
but a ringing bell hanging over their heads, 44 Beg pardon, sir; 
forgot to tell >ou a young gentleman called upon you last 
night, named Barham — eight o’clock. Your servant out also 
— beg pardon, sir; note came this morning- — somehow left 
down-stairs till you were gone.” 

Morley took the note; it was small, neat, well -folded, ad- 
dressed m a fine sort of a gossamer hand. 44 An invitation to 
dinner,” he thought; but when he opened it, the length at 
once showed him he was mistaken. 

“ How to excuse myself to you, sir, I know not,” it ran; “how even to excul- 
pate myself in my own eyes, for venturing to address a gentleman almost a 
stranger to me, with the request that I am about to make. The only palliation 
for such conduct is, that in the short moment during which 1 saw ^ ou, you 
Bhowed yourself generous and considerate, and that you yourself expreucA an in- 
terest, which could but spring from noble benevolence, In the wivtcVd boy who 
lias ruined himself, and is now striving to drag his sister down with him. After 1 
you were gone, and the base man who has helped to destroy him had taken his 
departure, I was made acquainted with the terriblo secret of his situation. It is 
bo awful, it is so agonising to me, that 1 have remained ail day in a nlmost 
approaching madness, hot knowing how to act, torn by contending feeling* with 
no one to advise me, and with no means of deliverance'; abhorring my brother’s 
conduct and views, abhorring the base man who has us in his pow er, and yet 
bound, by natural feoljng and long affection, to save, at any risk and at any sacri- 
fice, the erring being who is still my brother, but seeing no way of so doing with- 
out becoming the victim myself. You said, sir, that you wished to save him ; but. 
alas! he will not let you with Ills own good-will. lie will seek to mala you a 
prey, to extract money from you ; but he will not tell you the secret which places 
him in the power of that horrible man. I am resolved to do so, if I can see 
you again; and yet 1 fear, even by malting the request that you would come to 
me, to' encounter, as perhaps l may deserve, your contempt at the same time 
as your pity. Whether such be the case or not, I shall always n n. ember, with 
deep thankfulness, your past conduct, and ever remain your unhappy but grateful 
servant, “ Hbleit Baku am.” 
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To fly to her at once ; to give her every assistance and con- 
solation in his power, to treat her tenderly, kindly, gen£» 
rously, was the first impulse of* Morley Ernstein, and he 
obeyed it. He gave one casual thought as to how he could 
act most prudently; but Mr. Hamilton’s illness had put all his 
wisely -constructed schemes to flight. lie had no one to trust, 
to take counsel with; and though, to say truth, he doubted 
himself' where matters of passion were concerned, but oner 
course presented itself to his mind at the moment, and with- 
out waiting for aught else than to put on his hat again, he was 
in the street the minute after he had read Helen Barham’s 
letter. 

It was some time ere he reached her dwelling, and he thus 
might have plenty of space for forethought and deliberation; 
but men of a vehement temperament like himself', when ap- 
proaching any particular object, occupy the time by corporeal 
efforts to get forward which they might employ in thoughts 
that would much more facilitate their after progress. Morley 
was upon foot, and he strode on so rapidly a9 nearly to over- 
turn half-a-dozcn people in his way; sometimes having to 
stop to apologise for his rudeness, sometimes half inclined to 
pause and punish some of those who made impertinent obser- 
vations on his liaste; while all the cool considerations of right 
and propriety with which, during the last week, he had striven 
to bind himself down, were now totally forgotten in the sole 
object of aiding the fair girl who was thus cast upon him for^ 
assistance. 

If he was eager in the business at the first reading of the 
letter, he had worked himself into more eagerness before he 
reached the door; and it was only after the servant had said 
that her mistress was at home, and his step was upon the 
stairs, that he began to think of calmiug even his demeanour. 
He had but little opportunity, however, on those twelve or 
fifteen feet of stairs, of doing what he had neglected to do 
during a walk of a mile and a half, lie did not give himself 
more time than was necessary, either, for the impetus still 
carried him on, and he was treading on the maid’s heels when 
she announced him. 

Helen Barham had evidently heard his knock, and knew it, 
for she was standing on the other sitfe of the table watching 
the opening door, blushing up to the eyes, and looking far 
more beautiful with nothing round her face but her own rich 
black hair than she had done in her walking-dress. She 
moved not, she spoke not, but remained with her eyes fixed 
upon him, and the hand that rested on the table trembling 
with emotion. Morley easily understood that she could not 
Welcome him, and advancing at once towards her, he took her 
hand in his, saying, “ Miss Barham, I fear you have thought 
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xat very negligent for not coming earlier, but the people of 
the hotel stupidly neglected to give me your note till niter my 
return from calling upon two friends.” 

“Oh, no!” she said, in a trembling and agitated voice; 
“ you are only too kind to come at all. It is better, too, that 
you did not come earlier, for that wretched boy has only just 
gone out, and I believe he would have killed me if he knew 
that 1 betrayed his secret.” 

“ lie need not fear your telling it to me,” replied Morlcv, 
“for depend upon it I will only use it for his own advantage. 
Let me know, then, my dear Miss Barham, how I can serve 
you. Tell me what T can do to deliver you from the terrible 
situation I saw you placed in yesterday.” 

“I will, in a moment,” she replied* “but I must first re- 
cal m3' thoughts. The very fact of your coruirg, Sir Morley 
Ernsfein, may well agitate me very much. Since l wrote to 
you I have scarcely known whether to regret or to 1 k> glad 
that I did so — whether to he sorry or to rejoice that I had 
not, in my despair, abandoned myself and my unhappy brother 
to our late.” 

“Kay, nay,” said Morley, in a soothing tone, “ view it in a 
different light, Miss Barham. Say simpty that yon saw T was 
interested in you, that I was inclined to deal differently with 
you and yours from most other men ; that you trusted in my 
honour and my good feeling, and that you were not deceived.” 

“ I know you are generously inclined,” she said — “ \ am 
sure you are; but } r et I have been thinking, since I wrote, 
you must despise me for the rashness and the boldness of what 
1 have done; or, at least, that yon must fancy it strange I 
should have no friends, no connections here, to whom 1 can 
apply even for advice. Indeed, indeed, it is not my fault. 
For the nine months before my poor father’s death, he was a 
continual sufferer; wc came to London for medical advice, 
from a distant part of the conntry, and knowing noliorly here,, 
of course made no acquaintances. After his death, I got two 
pupils for singing, and one to whom I taught drawing. The 
poor child is dead, and the other two have left London. My 
brother, alasl has made acquaintances, but I have made- 
none.” 

She spoke in a tone of deep sadness, and her eyes rested 
fixed upon the ground, but without tears. Morley was deeply 
touched, and soothed her with every assurance of sympathy. 
He took her hand in his as he sat beside her; he besought 
her to trust in him fully and entirely, promising, with all his 
own impetuosity, hut in sincerity and truth, to do all lor her 
that man could do for a sister. 

“ If it he possible, dear Miss Barham,” he said, “ I will save 
your brother ; but, at all events, it is possible to save you from 
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the infamous person into whose hands he would cast you. 
That, at least, you must allow me to do. But now, tell me at 
once your brother’s situation, and let us consider what can best 
he done to disentangle him, which will apparently be the best 
means of serving you.” 

u Oh, that I will !” she exclaimed, gently withdrawing her 
hand from his, in Ahich he had detained it perhaps an in- 
stant longer than he himself thought right; and she then 
proceeded to explain to him more fully what had taken place 
after he left her the day before. It was a terribly difficult 
task for her. She had to allude to, if not to speak of, so much 
that was wounding to all her fecliugs; she had to show to a 
young, handsome, and distinguished man, that, unless means 
could be found for delivering her brother from the power of 
the low-born swindler whom he had seen there the day be- 
fore, slie must either abandon herself to that base man or 
see her brother perish by an ignominious death. She had 
deliberately to poise and dwell upon the idea of becoming that 
man’s mistress, or of destroying her own brother, and that to 
the ears of one of another sex and a higher station than her- 
self; and ) 7 et she did it well, at least as lar as it w as possible 
to do. She often turned, and paused, and hesitated, and the 
tears came up in her eyes, and her voice frequently refused to 
obey fyer will; and she told the whole in half sentences, leaving 
imagination 1(3 fill up that which she dared not speak. 

Thus did Morley Ernstein pass the most dangerous hojir 
that he had ever yet been subjected to in life. The poor girl’s* 
secret, however, was told at length, and he found that her 
brother bad committed a forgery to the amount of five hun- 
dred pounds; that the note, which he had signed with a name 
not his own, was to pass through the hands of the man Ne- 
ville, before it was presented for payment; and that William 
Barham himself did not know where it w as, who possessed it, 
or any means that could be employed to stop it, till it reached 
the fiend to whom he had sold himself. 

By the time that Helen Barham had done, Morley Ernstein 
was nearly as much agitated as herself, and the sympathies 
that were established between those two, as they sat there 
together — the deep, the strong, the thrilling sympathies, the 
feelings speaking from heart to heart, and answering each 
other — the admiration, the tenderness, the compassion on one 
side — the admiration, the anguish, the gratitude on the other — 
were as perilous a host as ever forced their way into the bosom 
of man and woman. The interest that Morley took in her, 
the anxiety that he felt to serve her, the apprehension for 
herself and for her brother which her history excited, were 
all open to the eyes of Helen Barham, and were all in return 
powerful upon her spirit. At that moment when, trembling, 
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agitated, tearfal, breathless, she concluded the sad talc with 
that one terrible truth ; and when he, listening with quivering 
lips and eyes straining upon her bright lace, heard the dark 
conclusion of the whole, which seemed to leave no course lor 
him, no hope for her, but to snatch her at once from her un- 
worthy brother — one rash impulse, two rash words, “Be 
mine!” would have sealed the fates of both lor ever. Had he 
uttered them, she could but have cast herself upon his breast, 
or died. 

Oil ! it is sad to feel that there is but one thing on earth to 
which we can cling, and yet not dare to cling to it ! Oh ! it 
is sad to feel within ourselves the power to cherish and to 
comlbrt, and 3 T et. not dare to use it! Those words, “ 15c mine!” 
presented themselves to Morley’s mind, rose up in his heart, 
trembled upon his lips; but as the destinies of men and states 
have ever depended upon accident, one instant's pause saved 
him and Helen Barham, whether permanently or only /or the 
time, those who read will learn. u Shall I say it?” he asked 
himscli; and while his heart beat like an imprisoned eagle 
against the bars of its cage, his eyes turned towards the table 
and rested there for a moment. There w*as a book upon it, 
which she had evidently been reading before he came in, open, 
and turned upon its face. There was a word stamped upon 
the back, and Morley's glance passed over it : it was Prayer.” 

In a moment, lightning-like thought had passed round the 
whole range of the mental horizon. 

“She has been praying,” he thought — “praj'ing to that 
God who made her beautiful, and innocent, aud bright — pray- 
ing for help against the infernal powers of wickedness and 
^evil that seem to surround her; and shall T, the only help 
that he has sent her — shall I sully her brightness; destroy her 
innocence, aud blister that fair brow' with the name of harlot? 
God forbid!” 

The ethereal spirit within him was triumphant in a moment:, 
the hour of the animal spirit was over. 

“Prayer!” he said, aloud — Sprayer!” and rising from his 
seat, he took her hand tenderly and respectfully, and pressed 
it to his lips. “ Here, Miss Barham,” he said, laying his hand, 
upon the book, “is the true means of comfort and consolation. 
He only to whom the words in this book are addressed can 
certainly give you deliverance. I, however, as an instrument 
in his hands, will do my very best to help you ; and whatever 
my fortune or my influence can effect shall not be wanting, 
aud what cannot fortune and influence do in this or any other 
land?” 

He paused, and cast his eyes thoughtfully won the ground; 
and she answered simply, as if she had jkpen speaking her 
thoughts to an old aud dear friend; “JpWas praying before 
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you came in; and though my mind was somewhat confused* I 
felt comforted and relieved. I felt as if my heart told me 
that God would send somebody to help me : I think he sent 
you.” 

“ May it prove so, dear lady!” said Morley ; “ I trust it will 
prove so. You have put your confidence in one who, though 
in some respects a strange, wayward young man, will try what 
he can do to merit it. First let me tell you, however,” he 
continued, seeing a slight blush come up in Helen IJar ham’s 
cheek, at the thought of having put her trust in a strange, 
mi y want young man — “ let me tell you what 1 have done in 
thih business since I saw you yesterday, for you have not been 
absent from my thoughts In the first place, the person who 
brought me the ear-rings saw me again last night, and gave 
me an intimation that this man Neville must have some extra- 
ordinary hold upon j'our brother, probably by a fault or crime 
which he has induced him to commit. He also explained to 
me partially the conduct and views of your brother towards 
yourself. tV>r the purpose of aiding you as far as possible, I 
offered him a sum of money if he would ascertain wlvit was 
the nature of this man’s power over your brother, and he 
promised me to obtain the information quickly. Considering 
the matter further, however, 1 thought that it might be ne- 
cessary to remove you at once from the influence of one who, 
however near akin, is most dangerous to you, and to place 
you under the care of some one who would urolcet you against 
Neville and your brother, and at the same time guard you 
against all the evils of straitened circumstances.” 

Helen Barham cast down her look upon the ground, and the 
red blood crept up into her forehead; she then tuiv.w! her 
eyes rapidly to the hook of prayer, and raised them to Mor- 
ley’s countenance with an inquiring glance. lie understood 
it all a-; we] l as if she had spoken a volume. 

‘Ms ay, my dear Miss Barham,” he said; “do not misun- 
derstand me: though passion may often lead me to do what is 
wrong, 1 am not the cool, deliberate villain to layout a regular 
scheme for the ruin of any one. Your youth, your beauty, 
your unfriended situation altogether,” he continued, while the 
j flush grew deeper and deeper upon Jier check, “ all made me 
think that it would be better some man ot advanced years and 
high reputation — some man whose very character would be 
the noblest shield for yours — should act in this business rather 
than myself; and one of my visits this morning, ere I received 
your note, was to the Honourable Mr. Hamilton, the great 
banker, who was my guardian in times past, and has ever 
acted as a second father to me. I intended to tell him the 
•whole case, and to beg him to do what I could not, or ought 
gnoi to do — to remove you from this house altogether, and to 
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use every nerve to deliver your brother, but to put you quite 
out of liis power, both in respect of pecuniary affairs and 
moral influence. Unfortunately, 1 found Mr. Hamilton had 
been seized only last night with a dangerous disease. Mrs. 
Hamilton, though an excellent person, is very different m 
heart and mind from her huslnmd*, thus the whole scheme is 
deranged for the present. Wo must therefore do the best 
that we can, as no time is to be lost, however painful it may 
be to you to depend solely Upon the assistance of a young man 
like myself.” 

u Oh, no!” she cried, interrupting him eagerly, and laying 
her hand upon his arm, while she looked up in his lace with a 
bright smile of confidence, that repaid him well for all that 
he had said and done. 44 Oh, no!” slie cried; 44 it is not painful 
to me. 1 could trust anything to you, after your conduct to- 
day — niv life, my honour, anything! Oh, no! it is not painful 
to me;” and bending down her lace upon her two hands, she 
wept for a minute, with one of* those bursts of emotion in 
which joy and sorrow are strangely, but perhaps we may say 
sweetly, blended together. Morley soothed her, but she wiped 
away the tears in a. few moments, and said, “l)o not mind: it 
is only agitation, not grief. What were yc5u going to say?” • 

“Merely this,” replied Morley: “we have but one course 
to pursue, my dear Miss Barham, for the present It is this: 
to discover, if possible, who is the person whose name your 
brother has thus forged. You must try to wring it from him, 
and that being once obtained, 1 wifi endeavour to the utmost 
of my power, and by all the means at my command, to make 
the person, wlioe\crit is, abandon the thoughts ol proceed- 
ing against him.” 

“ lhit w hoever it is will never consent to save a criminal by 
paying so large a sum,” said Helen Barham, 

“ .1 will do that,” replied Morley ; and before lie could pre- 
vent her, she caught his hand and pressed her lips on it. 

44 God bless you!” she cried, 44 and return it to you a thou- 
sandfold, in treasures uncountable! But, alas! 1 feuv,” she 
continued, after a thoughtful pause, 44 1 never shall induce 
“William to give me the name.” 

41 Try, at all events,” replied Morley. “T will endeavour, 
through the man wlio seems his confidant. If wc fail by all 
other means, we must come openly to himself, show him lus 
danger, prove to him that, as your resolution is taken, nothing 
can save him but confession, and oiler to do everything for him 
if he will but be candid. But, indeed, ray dear Miss Barham, 
before that time, you ought to be removed from him entirely, 
and put in safety and at ease. You say you have no friends 
in London; have you any in the country frith whom you 
could be?” 
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“But few,” she replied, with a sigh. “Who loves to be 
burdened with the unfortunate? My father’s parish was ex- 
tensive, hut poor, containing no gentry of any kind. There 
were several large and respectable farmers in it, and their 
wives were, in many cases, excellent women : some of them 
loved me well enough, I believe; but I could hardly ask any 
of them to receive me. My father, too, was retired in his 
habits, and made few acquaintances. There was the wife of 
a neighbouring clergyman, indeed, who was almost the only 
person near of the same station as ourselves; he i* dead, hut 
she lives in the'village still, and perhaps might be willing to 
have me w r itli her ; but I could do nothing there to earn my 
own livelihood, and I would not be a burthen to her, or to any 
one. Besides, I WTote to her a week or two ago, and have 
not heard from her since.” 

' “Your stay need only be for a few weeks,” replied Morley. 
41 Ere long, I trust, Mr. Hamilton will he quite veil; 1 will 
place your affairs in his hands, Miss Barham, and then the 
matter will soon bo settled. It is only lor the present that I 
do not know what to do for you. 1 think it absolutely neces- 
sary that, for a time, even on his own account, your brother 
should be cut off from all communication with you, it’ lie will 
not give that information which is necessary to dells or him 
from the hands of this man Neville; and jet 1 myself can 
suggest no means, no place of refuge, without danger or dis- 
credit to you; and, believe me,” he added, “1 would not, fo* 
any consideration, bring upon you either.” 

“Indeed, I do believe you!” she said, looking brightly up 
in his face; “ but, oh, sir! you seem to fix your whole hopes 
and expectations upon Mr. Hamilton’s recovery. Are you 
very sure that, if he w^erc well to-morrow, he w ould feel in 
this matter as you do? that lie would judge as you do? The 
old see things very differently from the young ; the heart gets 
cased by experience, if not hardened, and Judgment is a 
sterner person to deal with than Feeling. I recollect one of 
my young pupils wanted to persuade her mother to take me 
with them into the country, because 1 looked sad at their 
going, as well I might. The mother explained to her kindly 
that, it would never do, and 1 could not but own that she was 
right; and yet I loved the daughter better than the mother.” 

She blushed immediately when she had uttered those words, 
seeing that they might have an application which she did not 
intend; but Morley was too much a gentleman in heart to 
give to any words a meaning different from their real one; for 
there arc some things which we understand w ith our heart 
rather than with our head: and the meaning of those w c speak 
with is read by the spirit within ourselves, whatever may be 
the mere sounds that address themselves to the car. “ AY hat 
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I mean,” continued Miss Barham, “is only, you must not be 
disappointed if you find that Mr. Hamilton does not quite 
approve of all you have done, and does not encourage of 
assist you in doing all that you would be willing to do. Nor 
can any one say that he is wrong; for, indeed, Sir Morley 
Ernstein, I cannot but feel that you have already done 
more than the calm judgment of any man of the world would 
approve.” 

Morley smiled. “You do not know Mr. Hamilton,” he 
said: “ho is as young in heart as X am, though old inex- 
perience and mature in judgment. He is one of. those few, 
Miss Barham, in whose enthusiasms I can trust.” 

“ t doubt not,” replied Miss Barham, “ that he will take a 
kind interest in me on your account; that he will give me 
countenance and protection, and ensure me the means of ob- 
taining my own li\ ing respectably. That is all I can desire or 
expect. Most grateful to him shall l he; but he never can 
do for me what you have done — raise me up from the depth of 
sorrow and despair: comfort, support, protect me, and all 
with honour and consideration, without one selfish or un- 
generous feeling- — -without one evil thought mingling with 
your benevolence, to make me blush at the pity 1 excited or. 
the assistance 1 received.” 

it. was Morley who blushed now; for lie felt that, though he 
had been generous be had not been altogether so generous as 
she supposed, lie felt that, the passions which man en- 
courages, and thinks no evil, though subdued and kept down, 
might have had their share; and that those feelings had been 
there which we will not believe have power to sully till we 
place our own heart in contrast with something brighter than 
itself, lie coloured, as we have said, and was somew hat con- 
fused; and. after promising to see her again on the following 
morning, and beseeching her to use every means to wring the 
required information from her brother, he left her, and re- 
turned thoughtfully to his temporary home. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Tiie table was covered with notes, but they w ere all insigni- 
ficant, and Morley glanced over them with an eye winch 
showed liow abstracted the mind was, and how busy with 
other topics, lie had thrown the last down, and, with his 
hand still resting on the table, was gazing into vacancy, wiien 
the door of the room opened, and Licbcrg entered, with his 
usual gentlemanly but impressive maimer. 

u Well, Morley,” he said, W 1 have arranged it all for you, 
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m was proposed: these two men, Stallfed and Neville, hud 
evidently heard all about you, so far as your being wealthy, 
young, and unacquainted with London; and they proposed to 
make a very pleasant speculation of Neville’s quarrel with you, 
and share some five hundred pounds between them, or per- 
haps more; but the fact of your referring them to me, instead 
of some of your college companions, as they expected, has 
sadly disappointed them.” 

“ Why, how could they calculate so wildly?” exclaimed 
Morley. “They could never imagine that I was to he 
frightened into paying them money for the privilege of not 
fighting?” 

“Oh, no, no!” answered Lieberg; “that was not the way 
at all. The way it was to be arranged was this: Stallfed was 
to treat you in the most gentlemanly manner, and no one can 
assume the tone of a high-bred gentleman better than he can, 
when he likes it. The slightest apology on your part w>as to 
be accepted ; the captain was to be smitten with high admira- 
tion of your gentlemanly bearing and bold demeanour. 
You were to be invited to dinner, accommodated with cham- 
pagne and claret, perhaps a little laudanum, or some other 
exhilarating fluid; cards and dice were to be at your service; 
and the result was to be, the enriching of themselves and 
the pillaging of you.” 

“ Why, how did you discover all this?” said Morley. “ You 
certainly have some extraordinary way of getting at people’s 
secrets.” 

“Not. at all,” replied Lieberg — “not at all: it is pure 
intuition, Einstein. I know the whole thing as well as if it 
liad been done and I had seen it. This man, Neville, 1 have 
long known, to the very innermost corners of his dark mind. 
He won two hundred pounds of me at Ascot, last year, by 
such barefaced cheating that he himself did not expect me to 
pay the money ” 

“ But did you pay it?” exclaimed Ernstein in some surprise. 

“ To be muv!" answered Lieberg. “ Was it not well worth 
two hundred pounds to keep one's name out of the newspaper, 
in connection with that of a blackleg? The very reputation 
of having overreached Colonel Lieberg was as much to him 
’as winning another great battle woul^ be to the Duke of 
Wellington. The consequence was, that I pretended to be 
looking another way and very busy about other business, paid 
the money as fast as ever I could, for fear the whole allair 
should be exposed by other people who had bets, and got off 
the course before the thing was inquired into, leaving Hartley, 
of the Third, to horsewhip Neville, and have his name in the 
“Times,” coupled with an action of battery. However, 
Ernstein, my simple reply to the worthy captain was, that 
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your place was Chalk Farm, your hour half-past five, and 
that wc set our watches by the Horse-Guards. If Neville 
comes to the ground, I am very much mistaken; though 
Stallfcd has one virtue — namely, courage — and will bring him 
if possible. I will call for you at a quarter after five to-mor- 
row, and roll you up to the place. What do you intend to do 
if the fellow does come? I know you have odd notions about 
this sort of thing.” 

“Shoot him!” replied Morley, vehemently. “Shoot him, 
as I would a mad dog, and upon the same principle. . I am 
not a man to miss wliafc 1 fire at, let it be living or dead; and 
if he calculates that 1 am too humane to kill a viper like him, 
who is spreading poison and destruction wherever he goes, he 
is very much mistaken.” 

“ I think you arc quite right, Emsteiu,” replied Lieberg. 
“ For inv own part, I do not see any use in going out to fight 
a man unless one fires at him. It is very silly work tef stand 
up to be shot at, and then to waste a certain portion of good 
powder by firing in the air.” 

“But there are some circumstances,” said MorJey, “when 
a man could not fire at another — after having done him a great 
injury, for instance.” * 

“ 1 know none,” replied Lieberg, drily. “ The man who 
calls out another with any reason to believe that his adver- 
sary will not fire at him must be somewhat of a coward, and 
deserves to be shot for his pains. Oh, no; child’s play does 
not become reasonable men. Of course, I never interfere 
with what a friend chooses to do in such cases. But I think 
you are quite right, and in shooting Neville you will he doing 
a benefit to society; in reward for which, there ought to be a 
general subscription, to present you with a very handsome 
pair ol* long-barrels. Mind you don’t miss him — don’t take 
him too fine. I am going to see that great picture of Ru- 
bens’s,” he continued, in his • usual easy tone — “ will yon 1 
como? He is a magnificent painter, Rubens, and yet t ftate 
his pictures; it always seems to me as if he had skinned all 
liis men, and pitched all his women. Many of them are cer- 
tainly very natural ; but it is a fat and undignified uatuuv too. 
Was* there ever anything like that of St. Peter at Cologne? 
How the saint .is roaring in liis unpleasant position! One 
scenis to hear the very cries of agony coming from his mouth; 
and yet it does not give us a very elevated idea of the saint 
to sec him with liis head downwards, bellowing like a cross 
man with the gout. Will you come?” 

Morley, however, declined. He had much to think of; and 
after Lieberg had left him, he sat for a long time revolving in 
his own mind the situation of Helen Barham, but endeavour- 
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ing in vain to arrange some plan to place her in a less dan# 
gerous situation till Mr. Hamilton was well enough to give 
him counsel and assistance. He thought of her much — he 
thought of her long — of her beauty, of her grace, of a, certain 
wild, sparkling manner, very different from the demeanour 
of the young lady of the fashionable society, but very winning 
withal," and very charming. Pity mingled with the train of 
reflection, and softened admiration into tenderness: at the 
panic time, there was a sort of consciousness that she was 
entirely in his power — that she was the creature of his will — 
not by any tic of mere circumstance, but by the tie of grati- 
tude and admiration. The better spirit, however, as we have 
said, had gained the triumph ; and though passion might 
urge and vanity prompt, it was all in vain: jUorley did not 
yield for a moment, but went on in high speculations on the 
destinies of human beings — of the strange and apparently 
wayward turns of fate — and of that far but sublime period 
when the ways of (led will be justified, even to the eyes of 
his creatures — when those who have suffered, and yet believe, 
will rejoice, and those who have doubted and rebelled will be 
covered with confusion, on finding that all is bright, and good, 
and excellent in the scheme of divine wisdom. 

The spirit of the soul, as I have called it, exerted her sway 
during that hour with calm but mighty power. He dwelt 
upon many a curious question with himself, both general and 
referring to the chief matter of the dav; and, although the 
idea of marrying Helen llarham, and tfius freeing her from 
all her difficulties, never entered into his miud as a thing that 
could take place, because he could not dream of allying him- 
self to one so base as her brother was proved to he. yet he 
asked himself, had circumstances been different, would lie 
have offered her his hand? The answer was, u No ; she was 
not the being he would have chosen.” And why was she not 
so? became the next question. Could any one he more 
lovely? Could any style of beauty whatsoever be more fit to 
excite ardent passion? Ilad he a doubt of her virtue, of 
her simplicity or truth? No, no, no! lie could not t*‘ll 
why. lie did not or he would not investigate why he lolt 
that, although, had he given way to the temptation of circum- 
stances and the strong inclination ot Jiis own heart, he might 
have made Helen Parham his mistress, he would uot choose 
her lor his wife. Let not the reader suppose that it was any 
evil in her character, anything that betrayed itself therein, 
and which he felt, though he could not define it. No: she 
was all that she seemed — pure, bright, generous-hearted, 
tender, devoted, not without some faults, but those such as 
would little affect domestic peace. No! it was nothing in her 
character, but it was something in his heart. 
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Header, it was a memory! 

Great part of the men and women who are cast by the will 
of God into the world go about seeking mere matches of some 
kind. For most of them, if not exactly anything, very nearly 
anything will do. It matters not what is the first, riling that 
links their affections to another — whether beauty, or similar 
thoughts, or similar tastes,- or circumstances, or proprieties, 
or follies, or accidents; one or two slight causes combining are 
sufficient to produce the effect: the words are spoken, the 
altar gives its sanction, the ring encircles the finger, the white 
ribbons and the orange blossoms, the smiles and gaiety are 
worn and pass away, and the union settles down into tranquil 
happiness, continual irritation, fierce strife, or speedy rupture, 
as the temper, the passions, and the principles of the parties 
impel or bind them. But there are others, however, of a 
finer clay and a higher mould, who form, at a very early 
period, a bright ideal image of the being that must be- their 
soul’s companion, in which every trait and feature is made 
harmonious (to use boldly a mixed figure) to the pre-existing 
tones of their own heart; where each taste, each feeling, each 
thought, finds a responsive note in the spirit of another, and 
where the corporeal form represents but as a symbol that 
grand quintessence of all that we desire in the heart of the 
being that wc love. Seldom, very seldom, does it % happen in 
life, that those who have thus, if I may so call it, precon- 
ceived their love, ever find the bring they have dreamt of. 
Seldom, if they do find her, is it tbeir fate to win her; hut if 
they do, they may well die the (lay after, for they have known 
enough of human joj- to fill up a whole existence. Seldom 
do they find her: they may find the face and the form, but 
the one harmonious whole is rare — oh, how rare! The mines 
of Golconda do not furnish fewer diamonds, the rivers of Cey- 
lon roll down fewer rubies, than the whole world produces, 
ay, in a thousand years, of beings fully worthy to be loved. 

Morley Ern stein was one of those w ho had formed for him- 
self the picture of her w r ho was to be his ; and, as we have 
shown the reader, he had once seen the face of liis visions. 
Whether the mind was there he knew not; but that face was 
ever present to liis memory, ami it was not that of Helen 
Barham. Bright, and beautiful, and sunny as she was, he 
might lcel passion towards her, pity, tenderness, esreem — but 
no, not love! There was a something wanting still; 1 cannot 
well tell what, and will not seek to do so, for love is like one 
of those fine elixirs, which some skilful and life -restoring 
hands have formed, and which we may analyze as w^e will, 
separating the parts with every scientific aid, but still some- 
thing escapes, which we canpot discover, something which 
gives virtue and efficacy to the whole. 

6 
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The thoughts of Morlcy Ernstein strayed naturally and by 
imperceptible steps from Helen Barham back to that fair 
young being whom lie had seen once, and only once in life 
The idea brought back the thoughts and feelings of the day 
when he had met her, so short a time before, and yet seem- 
ing far, far away in the past — so many had been the fresh 
incidents which had crowded into that brief period of his 
career. There was a sweet and soothing pleasure in the 
very remembrance. There always is in the memory of first 
love: it is like the memory of our early home. A first love 
is surely the early home of the heart. It came upon him so 
pleasantly, with such tranquillizing influence, with such 
balmy power, that he resolved, as soon as lie could disen- 
tangle himself from the affairs which now pressed upon him, 
he would return to his own old hall, to his own park and 
its shady trees, to the sweet singing of the summer birds, 
the smoko of the peasant’s cottage, the village church, the 
cheerful upland, and all that made the bright picture to 
memory of the native place he had left behind. 

Suddenly, however, the questions broke upon him — how 
should lie return to it? and should he ever he able to enjoy, 
as he had enjoyed it — to taste the same pleasures with the 
same zest? liad he not passed by the moments of such de- 
lights? 1 J nd lie not known, and felt, and lived, beyond the 
hour of such calm happiness? Then imagination v\ent on to 
the work laid out lor the following day; to the act that, he was 
about to commit; to the bringing of blood upon his hand; tp 
the slaying of a fellow -creature; to the imprinting on the ir- 
revocable roll of deeds done the dark word — “Death!” 

lie started away from his own thoughts; liis mind was 
made up and fixed; his determination had been announced, 
and he resohed that lie would think upon the matter no more, 
lie would amuse his thoughts; he would mingle with the 
crowded world; he would go to the party to which lie was in- 
vited that night, and do the deed he had purposed to do, as a 
mere matter of course; and yet there was one thing which he 
had to consider, and which, till late on that day, lie did not 
consider ui all — namely, that he might himself fall in the 
encounter. 

lie did not think it likely, hut such an event might 
take place. Neville was a coward, evident!)’ well known to 
be so ; but the most notorious cowards, aided by accident 
and the cat-in-a-corner courage of despair, have been known 
to shoot men of duelling reputation. He might fall, then, 
and, at all events, it was necessary to make some preparation 
for such a result. lie sat down accordingly, pen in hand, to 
.draw up a little memorandum of his last wishes; and, although, 
as I have already said, his property was originally very large, 
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and had been increased greatly by the care of Mr. Hamilton, 
his will was soon made, and compressed into a few lines. 

lie left liis two former guardians his executors; explained 
very briefly his knowledge of Helen Barham, her circum- 
stances, and the bad conduct of her brother. He besought 
Mr. Hamilton to act entirely as her guardian, knowing that, 
with him, that would be only another name for acting as her 
father; and he left her so large a portion of the sum accumu- 
lated during his minority as to place her in a state df affluence 
for life, witli one or two thoughtful provisions to ensure that 
it should never fall within the grasp of a sharper. His landed 
property he suffered to take its legal course, which led it, in 
case of his death, to a very distant branch of his family, none 
of whom lie had seen above two or three times in the course 
of his life, and whose representatives had satisfied themselves, 
during hi» minority, by inquiring tenderly once onrtwice in the 
year after his health, which had always proved so vigorous as 
to exclude them from all reasonable hope of entering into 
possession themselves. 

There was a still larger sum to be disposed of, and Morley 
thought for a moment what he should do with it; for it some- 
times so happens, that when thousand* ore starving, and worse 
than starving, around, a rich man, caught by the sudden arrest 
of death, looks about him embarrassed for some object on 
which to bestow bis wealth. There were several things that 
Morley had proposed to do: institutions he had dreamt of 
founding; good deeds of various kinds which he had thought 
to perform; but, alas! of all the many things that are killed 
by delay, none are so easily slaughtered as those same good 
deeds. Morley found now that there was no time to make 
such arrangements as he had proposed, with that precision 
and circumlocution which the law of England requires, as if 
for the express purpose of embarrassing a man’s mind at a 
period when his mind is rarely very clear, and wasting his time 
when time is too seldom very abundant. He therefore con- 
tented himself with leaving the great bulk of his funded 
property to Mr. Hamilton, for the purpose of being distributed 
amongst such persons as that gentleman should find most 
necessitous and deserving in the course of the next three ye firs. 
From this, indeed, he reserved a few small sums for annuities 
to his servants, and for remembrances to one or, two of his 
college friends. To Licbcrg he left some fine pictures; and 
an impulse that he could not resist made him bequeath some 
diamonds, which had l>een his mother’s, as a token of gratitude 
to Juliet Carr. 

“Mr. Hamilton will smile,” he thought, “if he have 
occasion to open this will, and may well smile, if he should 
ever know that Helen Barham 1 have seen twice, Juliet Carr 
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perhaps once — perhaps not at all and, leaning his head on 
nis hand, he began again to think of the scene which had 
taken place on the road under his own park wall, and of the 
beautiful being he had there beheld, upon whom liis imagina- 
tion had fixed a name which might very well belong to some 
one else. 

There are strange things told of presentiment: there are a 
thousand recorded instances of men firmly and clearly an- 
ticipating the death that awaited them, often when there was 
no reasonable cause tor expecting it. Put we may go further 
still. Who is there that, without any distinct motive that he 
can perceive, has not often found his thoughts resting strongly 
upon some particular theme, very loosely related, if at all, to 
the circumstances around him, and returning, whether he 
would or not, to that one topic, his mind seemingly impelled 
to its consideration by an irresistible power out of himself, and 
then, ere many hours were over, has found the things con- 
nected with that theme rise up around him as if by magic? 
Who is there that has not had occasion to say to himself in 
life, “ My thoughts were prophetic?” Who is there that has 
not more than once in life almost fancied himself endowed with 
the second sight? 

Morley Krnstein (lined, dressed himself, and went out to a 
party, which had been announced to him by the lady who 
gave the invitation as a small and an early one. Perhaps of 
all others this was the kind of society that he would not have 
chosen on that occasion, lie would rather have been in the 
midst of a gay world of sights and sounds, each appealing 
strongly to imagination for a moment, and changing again ere 
the mind could get weary. Put the lady who had asked him 
had some claims upon him; she was an old friend of his 
mother’s, had been kind and affectionate to him in his youth, 
was of a very amiable character, though somewhat eccentric 
in her enthusiasms and her self-devotion; and thus, as he 
knew she counted much upon his presence that night, he would 
rather have disappointed any person in London than Lady 
Malcolm, lie accordingly proceeded to her house not very 
long after the hour she had named ; but there was already a 
number ot people in the rooms, almost all of them belonging 
to the best society in London, but deviating from their usual 
late habits to please a person universally respected and liked. 

Lady Malcolm herself, always lady-like, notwithstanding 
some touches of eccentricity, was in the small outer room, re- 
ceiving and talking to a group of gentlemen who had entered 
not long before Morley himself. She greeted her young 
friend gladly, and then added, with a marked smile, “ If you 
go on, Sir Morley, you will find an acquaintance in those 
rooms. 1 ’ 
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As she said this, she turned to speak again with the other 
party, and Morley advanced into a larger chamber beyond, 
where a number of gentlemen and ladies were collected, talk- 
ing of everything and nothing upon the face of the earth. As 
the room, however, was not very large, none of the three 
being at all upon a grand scale, Morley’s entrance caused some 
little sensation ; for, as we have before said, his appearance was 
distinguished, his countenance handsome, the expression not 
ordinary, and his whole carriage that of a very high-bred gen- 
tleman. The first persons who saw him asked others who 
stood near who he was, and it soon spread through the whole 
that he was the rich young baronet wbo had lately come of 
age. Those who were acquainted with him approached 
eagerly to speak with him, and several others asked to be 
introduced. 

In the demeanour of a man preoccupied with any grave and 
powerful feelings, there is generally a tone of cold firmness, 
which is impressive to the indifferent and the light-hearted; 
and Morley, at that moment, was too full of the thoughts of 
to-morrow to he at all carried away by the light conversation 
of a party such as that in which he now found himself. Some 
called him haughty; some thought him vain; some pronounced 
him cold; some said he was purse-proud. One or two men of 
high rank judged more favourably of him, and declared that 
his bearing was just what it should be; but after suffering 
himself to be detained for a few minutes, the young gentleman 
moved on, and entered the third chamber, which concluded 
the little suite of Lady Malcolm's receiving-rooms, lie was 
making his way towards a table covered with drawings, when 
a sight presented itself which caused him to stop short and 
pause, as if suddenly rooted to the ground. The sight, how- 
ever, was certainly a pleasant one, for it was that of as beau- 
tiful a face as ever was seen; but if it had been that of Venus 
herself, fresh risen from the sparkling Mediterranean wave, it 
could not, independent of association, have had the effect upon 
Morley Ernstein which was produced by that fair counte- 
nance. 

There — there before him, in the rooms of Lady Malcolm, 
was the same soft yet dazzling face; the same deep blue eyes, 
with their dark laslies; the same clear forehead and fair brow; 
the same short, chiselled lip, with the rosy mouth half open, 
in the act of speaking; the same beautiful form, every line of 
which was contour and symmetry; the same bright being, in 
short, whom lie bad seen once, and as he believed only once, 
in life before, when they had stood together for a moment, by 
her horse’s side, in the mellow light of a spring morning. She 
was conversing with a lady who sat on the sofa beside her, but 
her eyes were full upon Morley Ernstein; and, on his part, 
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after the first sudden pause of surprise was over, with a look 
of bright satisfaction that could not be mistaken, he crossed 
the room at once, and took her hand in his, as if he had known 
her twenty years, forgetting altogether that at that moment 
he was not even sure of her name. 

She smiled upon him kindly, evidently recollecting him 
well, and not displeased with the recollection. There was a 
faint blush, too, came up in her face, not like the blush of agi- 
tation, mdecd, but that sort of sudden, transient glow which 
comes over a cheek unhackneyed to any strong sensations, 
upon even a slight emotion. There arc few people in the 
world more to be pitied than women who have lost the power 
of blushing. With them, the bloom has gone off the fruit 
indeed. She blushed slightly, as T have said, and Morlcy in- 
quired after her health, and spoke of the time when they had 
last met; and liis eyes sparkled, and his lip became full of 
expression, and there was an eagerness in his w'hole tone, so 
that those who had seen him in the other room would hardly 
have known him now. So much can two steps do to change 
the whole feelings of the heart! 

Scarcely, however, had he uttered many sentences, when 
the feeling that lie had never been introduced to the fair being 
to whom he was speaking in so intimate a tone — that he had, 
in fact, according to the usages of society, no right even to 
know her — first embarrassed, and then made him smile at his 
embarrassment; and seeing a vacant seat beside her on the 
sola, he took possession of it at once, resolved to wait till Lady 
Malcolm came into the room, in order that no idle form for 
the future might stand in the way between them. They spoke 
of ordinary subjects for a few minutes — that is to say, subjects 
which any one might talk of to another, though in London 
society, in general, people do not do so; of the beauty of the 
country where they had last met; of the pleasures of the 
corn i ivy in general; of the superiority of that which, according 
to the old adage, God himself made, over that which man 
made. The lady who sat beside them either thought their 
comments very tiresome, or perceived that one of the party 
might feel it as pleasant if he were left alone with his neigh- 
bour; and, contrary to the usual course of human benevolence, 
she rose, and went away to speak to a dear triend in the door- 
wav. 

If she supposed that the conversation of Morley Ernstein 
and his fair companion would be more free after she was gone, 
she was very much mistaken. For the first few minutes they 
had both very nearly fallen into absolute siience, though their 
thoughts were busy. As often happens on such occasions, it 
was the lady who first spoke. 

“I am happy,” she said, “ to see that you are recovered.” 
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“Then you are Juliet Carr?” said Morley, abruptly. “I 
was sure it was so from the description of my good old ser- 
vant, Adam Gray.” 

“Indeed!” said the young lady, with the warm blood now 
rushing quick into her glowing cheek— 44 indeed! The truth 
is,” she added, a moment after, 44 that in passing by the place 
where you were lying ill, I heard of the accident that, had oc- 
curred; and in going near your house, in one of my walks 
round Yelverly, 1 thought it best to inform your servants that 
such was the case, suspecting that they might not know it, as 
indeed they did not.” 

44 And most grateful am I, dear Miss Carr,” replied Morley, 
44 for your taking the trouble of letting them know. However 
much interest you might create in me on our first meeting, I 
could hardly hope that I had excited any such kind feelings 
in you, wheu my rash folly in leaping my horse over the 
park palings might have killed you, and certainly did alarm 
you very much.” 

44 Your kindness after it was done,” replied Juliet Carr, in 
a calm tone, 44 made ample compensation; hut,” she added, in 
a lower voice, and with her eyes cast upon the ground, 44 that 
was not the first time that we met.” 

44 Indeed!” exclaimed Morley, in his turn surprised, and 
under the first impulse speaking out the plain truth, without 
any o the softenings of conventional life — 14 I did not think 
it possible that, if 1 had once seen you on the whole earth be- 
fore, even for a single moment, 1 could ever have forgotten 
you.” 

His fair companion answered not for a moment, and he 
added, 44 Where — where was it, Miss Carr? £ do not recol- 
lect any one even of your name in our neighbourhood. Where 
was it?” 

44 In this very house — in this very room,” replied Juliet 
Carr. We have played together many a time upon the carpet ; 
and you used to tease me sadly,” she added, with a playfol 
look, 44 when you were eight years old and I was seven.” 

“God give me the opportunity of teasing you again!” ex- 
claimed Morley, with a bright laugh — her words illuminating 
in a moment the whole dark void of the past, like a flash of 
lightning in a murky night; 44 and is it possible that you were 
my little July, my little summer-month, as I used to call you? 
It is the only name by wliich I eveT knew you; for indeed, 
dear Juiiet, I was not aware that your name was Carr. Do 
you recollect,” he added — but ere he could conclude his sen- 
tence, the memory of the light, boyish feelings of the past 
became mingled so strangely with the intense, manly feelings 
of the present as to make him almost regret he had begun 
the question, and caused his voice to tremble as he went on, 
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feeling that he must conclude — “ Do you recollect how you 
promised to he my wife?” 

Juliet Carr turned deadly pale, and Morley could scarcely 
hear her voice as she replied, “ Oh, yes; oh, yes! I remember 
something of it.” 

Ilis heart sank, for he was inexperienced in matters of love, 
and thought that in that paleness and that low tone he per- 
ceived a thousand things which they did not imply in the least. 
Such feelings as his, however, are seldom without hope, and 
he soon rallied again; but he resolved, ere he said more upon 
subjects of so deep an interest, to watch and see, to mark 
every word and every tone ; to gather by some means, in short, 
the certainty that there was no such bar as another attach- 
ment between her heart and his. So far he resolved wisely; 
but he went on to determine that he would guard his own 
affections carefully ; that he would take care not to tall in love 
with Juliet Carr till he was certain there was no obstacle to 
her loving him again. In this he resolved very foolishly, as 
every man does w ho takes resolutions in regard to things that 
are past. Morley Ernstein had no longer any power not to 
love Juliet Carr. He might guard the posterns of the citadel 
as he would — the gavrison had already surrendered, and the 
enemy had entered by the great gates. 

Morley might have been somewhat puzzled to renew the 
conversation after the momentary pause for thought which 
succeeded the last word spoken. It is a great art in that sort 
of communion which he was holding wdth Juliet Carr, never 
to let any subject drop entirely without leaving some sort o l 
link in the chain open to hook it on to another. Morley 
was relieved from his difficulty, however, though not in the 
manner which he might have liked the best. The lady who 
had been talking with his fair companion when lie first saw 
her that evening returned, and spoke with her again for a 
few' minutes. What she said Morley did not hear, lor he went 
on thinking upon the subject which for the time was pre- 
dominant in his own mind. After a moment or tw'o, however, 
he suw Miss Carr’s eyes directed towards the man with whom 
the other lady had been speaking in the doorway, and at the 
same time a sort of shudder seemed to come over her, while 
she said, u Can you really admire such conduct?” The lady 
made some reply which Morley did n6t hear, laughed with a 
gay toss of her head, and w ent away again. 

Morley Ernstein was now better prepared to carry on the 
conversation; for his mind had turned to the past, and to the 
childish da>s which lie had spent in that house with Juliet 
Carr. “Am I mistaken in thinking, Miss Carr,” he asked, 
u that you are a niece of Lady Malcolm’s? It sc-ems to me 
that I recollect having heard such was the case long ago.” 
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44 Oh, no!** replied Juliet Carr ; “ our relationship is not so 
near. My mother was Lady Malcolm’s cousin ; but you know 
how generous and high-spirited she is, and Bince my mother's 
death she has always acted towards me more as a mother than 
anything else — at least, when she has been permitted to 
do so.” 

44 1 really do not sec, Miss Carr,” replied Morley Ernstein r 
11 the exact connexion between Lady Malcolm’s generosity and 
high spirit and her affection tor you : I should think it very 
possible to love you dearly, without any great liberality of 
leeling.” 

He spoke with a smile, and evidently in a tone of assumed 
playfulness; but Juliet Carr replied, eagerly, “Oil! indeed, 
in this case you are mistaken: it needed great kindness and 
generosity lor Lady Malcolm to lecl any affection tor me at 
all, as rny birth kept her from a considerable property, which 
at that time, 1 have heard, she was much in need of.” 

“Then I trust you are witli her now for a long time,” 
said Morley Ern stein. 

44 1 have only leave of absence for three weeks,” she an- 
swered ; and the moment after, added in a low tone, u Thank 
heaven, lie is gone!” 

Morley had remarked, that during the last five minutes her 
eyes hail turned frequently towards the gentleman who stood 
in the doorway, and who had now just moved away, with a 
slight degree of lameness in his walk. There was quite suffi- 
cient love in Morley’s breast to make him feel an eager — L 
might almost call it an apprehensive — interest in all Juliet 
Carr’s thoughts; and with his usual impetuosity lie said at 
once, “May 1 know who the gentleman is, Miss Carr, whose 
departure seems to afford you so much relief*?” 

“ I really do not know,” replied Juliet, w r ith a smile, which 
might, perhaps, be at Morley’s impetuous questioning, or* 
perhaps, at her own ignorance of the man’s name for whose 
absence she had thanked heaven — “1 really do not know,” 
she answered, and then stopped, gazing in his face with that 
smile, as if to puzzle him still further. Morley looked down* 
but would ask no farther questions; and seeing a sort of de- 
termination in his countenance not to do so, Juliet Carr added 
in a lower tone and with a graver look, 44 1 can tell you what 
he is, though I cannot tell you who.” 

“ What? what?” asked Morley, easterly. 

“He is a duellist,” replied Juliet Carr. “Lady Emily 
Greenfield came up just now to tell me a good deal about him ; 
she says that he killed another man in a duel a fortnight ago.” 

There was a look of abhorrence and pain in her beautiful 
face as she spoke, which brought some strange sensations into 
Morlcy’s heart, when he thought of the part he was about to 
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play the next morning; and he replied, u Perhaps he could 
not help it.” 

44 Could not help it!” exclaimed Juliet Carr; with a look of 
surprise; and forgetting in her eagerness the lapse of thirteen 
or fourteen years, she added, “Could not help itl Oh, 
Morley!” 

Morlcy felt as if he could have cast himself at her feet, in 
gratitude for that one word ; but he governed his impetuous 
nature, and followed out the subject on which they were 
speaking. “ Perhaps,” he said, in explanation, “ he was 
grossly insulted by this man whom he shot. Perhaps his 
adversary called him out and made him fight.” 

“ But, do you mean to say,” asked Juliet Carr, “ that there 
are any circumstances in which a man cannot help deliberately 
killing another? I myself think that no man ought to fight a 
duel at all ; but even if lie be weak enough to risk his own 
life for a vain prejudice, lie has no right to take that of an- 
other. God will ask the blood of his brother at his hand,” 
she added, lifting her beautiful eyes, as if towards the hea- 
vens; “and though he may smother the voice of conscience 
in this world, he must not hope that he will escape punish- 
ment in another. Oh! think what a horrible thing it is to 
take away that existence which we can never restore ; to cut 
off, in a moment, a fellow-being from all the warm and 
sweet relationships of life; to change the living being, instinct 
with a bright spirit, into a dull mass of inanimate clay; and, 
worse than all, to put the seal of fate upon the wins, and fol- 
lies, and crimes of a fellow-creature; to cut him ofF for ever 
from repentance, and bring the day of judgment upon his 
head, without, time for thought, or preparation, or hope, or 
atonement! Oh, no, no! If such a thing had happened to me, 
I would hide myself from all eyes in the darkest corner of 
the earth. I would spend my whole life in bitterness and 
tears. I should never know a moment’s peace — I should 
think I heard the voice of him whom 1 had murdered crying 
for ever in my ears, 4 You have not only destroyed the body, 
hut condemned the soul 1* ” 

Morley had been gazing thoughtfully on the ground, but 
he now replied, “There may be some cases, Miss Carr, 
where we should be doing a benefit to society in firing at a 
man opposed to us in a duel. Suppose that he were one ol 
those criminals who are daily committing crimes that the laws 
will not reach?” 

44 Leave him to God!” replied Juliet, eagerly, “Leave 
him to God! His law will sooner or later reach all, and it is 
a law of mercy as well as justice.” 

They both paused; Juliet with a warm glow upon her 
cheek, from a feeling that she had been speaking with some 
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vehemence, and Morley doing wliat bo few people ever do in 
conversation — really weighing the arguments that were ad- 
dressed to him, and applying them to his own heart. 

“But, suppose,” he said — “suppose a man so placed that 
nis own life is at stake. There are circumstances in which 
there is every probability that a man must either take life or 
lose it. For instance, when your adversary is known as an 
infallible shot, where you have but one chance for your own 
existence, and where, judging yourself in the right* you have 
every reason to defend your own life, even at the sacrifice of 
that of an enemy whom you know to be in the wrong.” 

“It is a hard case,” replied Juliet Carr, with her eyes cast 
down upon the ground; “ but I am really not fit to be a judge 
upon such matters, and perhaps have said more than 1 ought 
upon the subject already.” 

“ Nay,” said Morley; “I really wish to hear your opinion. 
Belies e me, it is valuable to me, for I think a woman often 
judges these things more sanely than a man.” 

“ Well, you shall have it,” replied Juliet Carr, “though it 
is little worth having. You must recollect that T think no 
man has any right to fight at all, if he be a Christian. He 
ought, therefore, never to consent to a hostile meeting; but 
if he does so, I cannot see why, to save his own life, he should 
add a great crime to a great fault, and make murder terminate 
strife. Ferhaps this is speaking too harshly; hut wliat I 
mean to say is, that I should love, and respect, and admire 
the man most who, if lie have not resolution enough to refuse 
to tight, would show that his courage went to the high pitch 
of risking all rather than do that which he knew to he the 
highest pitch of evil. Were I a man, I would rather lose life 
than keep it under a continual sense of remorse — nay, even as 
a weak woman, T say the same, and I am sure in the choice 
my courage would not fail.” 

Morley gazed at her for a moment with tenderness and 
admiration; hut he then replied, as he saw Lady Malcolm 
approaching them, “Well, then, 1 promise you, tnat if ever 
I should be called upon to fight, I will recollect your lesson 
of to-night, and not fire at my adversary.” 

Juliet looked as if ahe would fain reply, but Lady Malcolm 
came up with a smile, saying, “ So you have found each other 
out! She is scarcely at all changed — is she, Morley?” 

“ So little, at least in manner,” replied Morley, “ that every 
instant I feel myself inclined to forget the years that have 
passed, and to call her Juliet.” If ever lover made an artful 
speech in this world, it was that which had just proceeded 
from the lips of Morley Emstcin ; fbr it brought about quietly, 
as he well knew it would, that which he did not dare to ask 
openly. 
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“Why should you call her anything else?” asked Lady 
Malcolm. u You were like brother and sister in your childr 
hood. Call her Juliet, to be sure. I am certain she has no 
objection. Have you, my dear girl?” 

Morley felt very strongly that they wefle not brother and 
sister now, and perhaps Juliet Carr did the same, for she 
blushed while she replied, “None, assuredly.” 

“And will you call me Morley again?” demanded her lover, 
for so we may now well name him. 

“ Yes,” answered Juliet Carr, looking up with that candour 
of heart which is far, far more attractive than the finest art 
that ever coquette devised ; “I shall find no difficulty in it, 
for old habits come back with such force that I can scarcely 
call you anything else.” 

Morley felt that in tlie new game he was playing he bad 
won a point; and casting from him all thoughts of the follow- 
ing morning, he lingered on at Lady Malcolm's house till he 
was the last guest present. He then took leave, and quitted 
the house where he had spent a night of joy such as he had 
never known till then; but as he turned from the door, and 
the memory of the dark business before him rushed upon liis 
mind, it seemed as if a cold wind blqw upon him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

In the evening and the morning small objects cast long sha- 
dows, but in the mid-day the meridian sun makes all bright. 
Not so exactly, however, is it with the day oflife, as any man 
must have felt who had been called on to repeat, at tsvo distant 
times in his existence, the same linfjleasant act. Take fighting 
a duel for an instance : with what different feelings the same 
man sets about the deed at two or three-and-twenty and 
five or six-and -thirty 1 How the gay buoyancy of' youth 
carries us over the light ruffle of the sea at one period! How 
little do we heed the menacing storm! How little do we care 
for the momentary tempest! How confident are we of safety 
and success! But at the other period, however strong may 
be our resolution, however firm our purpose, however unshaken 
our nerve, we go to the task set before us with a knowledge 
of every particle of the peril, with a clear notion of all the 
consequences, with a calculation of each point of the result. 
The grasp of a friend’s hand comes with a consciousness that 
it may be for the last time; the look we give to those we 
love has in it the tenderness of a farewell; and at the same 
time, all the mighty responsibility of taking the life of another 
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is pressed upon reflection by every sight of human existence 
around us, by all the fresh joys and hopes that we see in the 
bosoms of our own fellow-men. Morley Ernstein, however, 
was in the early day ol* lift* ; fear was a thing unknown to him, 
and even with awe lie was not very familiar. Thus, when 
Lieberg's cabriolet came to the door in Berkeley Square, he 
sprang in with a light step ; and with as cheerful a voice as if 
he had been going to a wedding, he gave his friend the “Good 
morning,” and asked if lie were not a little late. 

“Oh, no!” answered Licberg; “ in very good time, and my 
chestnut here will carry us up as if he were running for the 
Derby.” 

Away they rolled at a rate which bad something exhila- 
rating in its rapidity. London W'as soon left behind; its 
lengthy suburbs were speedily crossed ; and the singing of a 
lark in the early morning told that the horse’s hoots were 
treading the country. The spot appointed w r as soon reached; 
the boy handed out the pistol -case and took the horse; and 
Morley and his friend walked forward into the field, where no 
one as yet had made his appea ranee. It was a beautiful summer 
morning as ever was seen; the country, even in the neighbour- 
hood of London, looked lovely in the early light, and the 
world altogether seemed too pleasant a place to quit willingly. 
But Morlcy Ernstein, though his w T as the especial time of life 
when joys are fullest and hopes brightest, and all the things 
that endear to us mortal existence are in the most attractive 
aspect, never thought about quitting the world at all. He 
found it difficult to impress upon his mind the idea of danger ; 
and though a momentary sensation of awe had come over him 
during the preceding night, all such feeling had gone off; and 
he looked about for his adversary, in the mere desire of getting 
a disagreeable business over as soon as possible. 

“ 1 would bet five to three that he docs not come,” said 
Licberg; “and really I think that, if he do not, 1 shall go and 
horsewhip him myself, for making me get out of my bed at 
half- past four.” 

Scarcely had lie spoken, however, when the roll of wheels 
was heard; a very handsome travelling chaise, w T ith four post- 
horses, appeared, and drew,, up at the gate leading into the 
field. The door was opened, and forth came Mr. Neville, 
with his friend, Captain Stallfed, whom Morley had seen once 
before, and a gentleman in black, possessing extensive whis- 
kers, not very well combed, long French-cut hair, and a sur- 
gical appearance about the nose and eyes, which at once be- 
spoke his profession. 

“Upon my word,” said Lieberg, “this looks like execution! 
Now r , Morley, what will you bet that all this is not part of a 
soleum iarcc to squeeze an apology out of youV” 
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“ It will not succeed,” answered Morley, and he walked on 
with Lieberg to meet the advancing party. 

As they came near, the two seconds took a step forward; 
and Captain Stallfed, as Lieberg had anticipated, began, alter 
ihe ordinary salutations, to work his way up to the demand of 
an apology. 

“ iVly friend, Mr. Neville,” he said, “ has certainly been 
grossly insulted by yonr friend, Sir Morley Ernstein. How- 
ever, a* Neville is peculiarly situated in some respects, Colonel 
Lieberg, 1 have advised him to content himself with an apo- 
logv.” He paused lor a moment, as if to see whether Lie- 
berg would reply, but that gentleman was as silent as the 
grave; and Captain Stallfed went on, with a slight degree of 
embarrassment. “A-hem!” he said; “if, therefore, your 
friend thinks lit to say that he is sorry for having used the 
threat of horsewhipping my friend Neville, I have advised 
him to drop the mutter and rest satisfied.” 

“ I think you are labouring under a mistake, Captain Stall- 
fed,” said Lieberg: “my friend, Sir Morley Ernstein, would 
have the greatest pleasure in saying that he is sorry tor hav- 
ing threatened to horsewhip your friend, Mr. Neville, if he 
were at all sorry; hut. as lie fuily did intend to horsewhip him, 
in case Mr. Neville did not find a gentleman of honour and 
repute, such as Captain Stallfed, to bring the matter to an- 
other issue for him, you will easily perceive that my friend 
can offer no apology w hatsoever.” 

Stallfed looked a little disconcerted, and merely saying, 
“Very well, sir; very well !” retired to confer wii h Neville 
again, whose eyes, during the brief conversation between his 
friend and Lieberg, had been round the held, and up the 
road, and over the liili, with a very anxious and expectant ex- 
pression. Lieberg marked all tiiis with a smile, saying to 
Morley, “He is like a cowardly felon at the gallows-fbot, ask- 
ing to he allowed time for another prayer; but we must inter- 
rupt his shrift, otherwise I should not wonder if we were 
interrupted in our proceedings. Captain Stallfed,” he said, 
advancing again a step or two, “ we wait your pleasure; and, 
as it seems to me that your friend is very apprehensive lest 
we should be annoyed by the flow Street officers, we had 
better proceed as fast as possible.” 

Captain Stallfed bowed, frowned at Neville, and saying, not 
too low for the other parly to hear, “Nonsense! nonsense, 
man! the thing must be,” he came forward to make the neces- 
sary preparations with Lieberg. 

The spot was chosen, the ground measured, and each second 
threw down a glove for hL friend’s standing-place, Lfcberg 
calmly overruling a manoeuvre of Stallfed’s, to place Morley 
in a line with a tree. In the mean while the young baronet 
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walked tip and down, with his arms folded on his chest, think- 
ing the preparations somewhat long, while Neville* with the 
surgeon at his elbow, stood at some distance, listening to such 
consolations as the man of healing could give him, and evi- 
dently under the influence of no very dignified trepidation. 
Morley, who from time to time cast a glance that way, could 
not help smiling at the bend of the knees, the rounding of the 
shoulders, and the wandering eagerness of the eye. lie 
thought every moment, indeed, that his gallant antagonist 
would take to his heels and run, and probably it was only the 
proximity of the surgeon that prevented such a consummation. 
Everything being at length complete, however, Lieberg placed 
his man, saying, “ Now, don’t miss him, Morley!” 

“ 1 don’t intend to fire at him,” replied Morley. 

Lieberg looked at him with astonishment; but there was no 
time for further explanation, and merely saying, “ You are 
joking, surely!” he withdrew. 

In the mean while, Neville in dead silence had been brbught 
to his ground, and Stallfed gave him some directions in a low 
voice. “Ik the handkerchief tight round your arm?” he 
asked. “Well, raise your pistol smartly, keep him on the 
outside of jxmr elbow, and you are sure to hit him. Can’t 
you steady your hand, man? That *d — d shaking will ruin 
you!” 

Neville answered not a word, and it is probable that at that 
moment he neither saw, heard, nor understood. The two 
seconds, however, retired; and, as it had been arranged that 
the parties were to fire together, the “ one, two, three” was 
pronounced, and both pistols went off very nearly at the same 
moment. Neville’s indeed was a little the first, as he had 
been instructed by his friend to fire even before the word 
“three” was pronounced. To the surprise of all parties pre- 
sent, not only did Morley fire directly iri the air, but Neville, 
notwithstanding his terror, his conlhsiou, and his shaking 
hand, sent his ball with so true an aim that it passed through 
Morley’s coat, and slightly wounded him by grazing his right 
shoulder. Unconscious of his success, however, he fell to the 
ground at once, as soon as he heard the report of his adver- 
sary’s pistol; but upon Stallfed and the surgeon coining up, 
both of whom hau clearly seen that Morley had fired in the 
air, the sw indler got upon his feet again, declaring that he had 
stumbled over a stone. 

“Stumbled!” exclaimed Stallfed, in an angry tone; “why, 
what the devil business had you to move at all? I suppose, 
Colonel Lieberg, as your friend fired in the air, we cannot de- 
mand another fire?” 

Ere Lieberg could reply, the party in the field w r as increased 
by three or four other persons, at the head of whom appeared 
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It—, the Bow Street officer, coining up, as was then usu- 
ally the case in encounters of* such a kind, somewhat slowly 
and tardily, to prevent a duel which had already taken place. 
44 These, 1 presume,” said Liebcrg, as he marked the approach 
of the new-comers — 44 these, I presume, aTe the gentlemen 
whom your friend expected, and of* course we shall have the 
pleasure of figuring at Bow Street, while you have the satis- 
faction ol* seeing the whole in a newspaper.” 

By the time this was said, the officers were up with them, 
and gave them intimation that they must present themselves 

before a magistrate. To Lieberg and Money, R and his 

companions were perfectly civil and deferential; but with Ne- 
ville and Captain Stall fed — ay, and with the surgeon those 
gentlemen had brought thither — the officcrswere quite friendly 
and familiar. Promising to appear at Bow Street as soon as 
the magistrates took their seat in the office, Lieberg and Mor- 
ley got into the cabriolet and drove away, Morley tying a 
handkerchief round his arm to stanch the blood, which was 
now trickling through liis coat. The officers remained with 

the rest of the party, and R ,with his hands in his breeches 

pockets, gazed over the chariot and lour horses with a cunning 
smile. 

44 Wliy, Ncwy,” he said, “this is a flare-up, and will cost 
you a trifle, I take it.” 

“1 tell you what, R said the captain: “it ought to 

be worth five hundred pounds to him if he manages the mat- 
ter well. Why, having fought a duel with Sir Morley Krm- 
stein, and wounded him in the arm, is enough to make a man 
of* him.” 

44 Hard to do that,” said R , with a knowing look. 44 Why, 

Nevvy, how did you ever screw yourself up to come to the 
scratch? — cost you a pint, of thunder and lightning, I’ll bet. 
But conic, w r c must he jogging; as the ebay is full, I’ll get up 
behind. We won’t put the darbies on you this time, Nevvy; 
though, if you don’t mind, it’ll come to that, I give you warn- 
ing. 1 had some talk about you the other day with the old 
gentleman in the wig, and he said it wouldn’t do much longer ; 
so keep quiet, there’s a good fellow.” 

The first case called on before the magistrates that morning 
was that of the duel, the tidings of which had spread far and 
wide through London, before ten o’clock, and the office was 
consequently full of reporters. The matter w r as soon settled, 
in the usual manner; but the magistrate, in a grave but kindly 
tone, thought fit to address to Morley a few words of remon- 
strance upon the practice of duelling in general, adding a 
caution in regard to the choice of associates, while his eye 
rested with stern severity upon Neville and his worthy se- 
cond. 
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<€ I thank you much, sir,” said Morley, with Jiis usual firm 
and manly manner, u for the warning ti^at you give me ; hut 
you will understand that these persons are not my associates, 
nor even my acquaintances. 1 chanced to meet one of them 
in the commission of acts which I judged imprudent and 
wrong, and I threatened him with chastisement. As lie found 
a person bearing his majesty's commission to act as his friend 
on the occasion, I thought fit to give him that satisfaction 
which is usual amongst gentlemen, reserving to myself the 
right, and holding firmly the determination, of chastising him 
as I promised, should he give me further offence.” 

u 1 will beg of these gentlemen of the press to remark,” 
said Lieberg, turning towards the reporters, “ that my friend. 
Sir Morley J&nistein, only consented to meet Mr. Neville be- 
cause be did not choose to refuse any man satisfaction when 
it was demanded; but in order to guard against a bad prece- 
dent being established in favour of Mr. Neville, let me .add, 
that l consider him a coward as well as a blackguard, and only 
regret that rny friend treated him with so much lenity.” 

lie was going to add more, but the magistrate interfered, 
and Lieberg left the place, accompanied by Morley, the ior- 
mer saying, with a laugh — 

“ It was necessary, my dear Ernstcin, to make some obser- 
vation on the business, which these gentlemen would not very 
much like repeated, otherwise they would dress up so smart a 
story of it in the newspapers, that Neville, for the rest of his 
life, would be treated as a gentleman, and have the privilege 
of plundering all sorts of young fools with impunity.” 

Notwit hstanding all Lieberg's precautions, the report of the 
affair in the newspapers was such as newspaper reports but 
too frerjuently are. There was so much truth in the state- 
ment as to give it perfect verisimilitude, and to render it im- 
possible to ^ay that it was all a lie, but with so much left 
untold as to create an impression as erroneous as if the whole 
had been untrue. It appeared by the report that Sir Morley 
Ernstein had fought the well-known Mr. Neville, and had 
been severely wounded in the arm ; that the parties bad been 
brought to Bow Street, and bound over to keep the peace, 
some sharp words pacing between them in the office. The 
statement ended with the words — “The quarrel, we find, took 
place about a lady.” 


H 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Mobley Ernstetn cast down the evening newspaper in dis- 
gust, and walked uj> and down the room with angry feelings 
in his heart, which would not bear control. Whither was it 
that his thoughts first wandered? The reader need hardly 
ask : it was to Juliet Carr. As early in the day as the usages 
of society had permitted, he had called upon Lady Malcolm; 
blit, as almost invariably happens when one ha* a particular 
object in seeing any friend, male or female, both Lady Mal- 
colm herself and Miss Carr were reported by the servant to 
be out. His next vis't was to Mr. Hamilton, and thero the 
report was very unfavourable. The next was to a surgeon; 
for his shoulder, though the wound had been but slight, was 
becoming very painful, The man of healing of course put 
him to ten times more pain, in order to give him relief; and 
tliutf Morley had all the most unpleasant preparatives that a 
man cau have for seeing his name in a uewspaper. lie had 
been disappointed in his expectations — he* had been grieved 
for a friend — he had been put to positive pain himseli; and 
now he sav such an account of an affair v, hicli v.as assuredly 
not discreditable to himself, as to produce an impre^ion the 
most to be dreaded on the minds of those he Joved and 
esteemed. Uis imagination was a quick one, and v ith the rapid 
magic of thought he summoned to his mind ail that Juliet 
Carr would think — all that she would feel — on hearing that he 
had quarrelled with and fought a swindler, u un account of' a 
lady r 

Men little know to what an immense extent their own ac- 
quaintance with all the evil and wickedness of the world 
affects tlicir estimate of other people's thoughts and opinions. 
The rascal, nine times out of ten, supposes everybody to 
possess the flame rascally feelings as himself; and men, in 
picturing to their own minds the thoughts of women, imagine 
that those thoughts are founded upon knowledge that few of 
the gentler sex have any means of possessing. Morley 
Ernstein himself, though he believed the mind of Juliet Carr 
to be as pure as that of an angel y fancied, nevertheless, lhat 
the moment her eye rested upon that paragraph, she would 
6ee him in the midst of scenes of vice and licentiousness, 
quarrelling with a blackleg for an abandoned woman. 

Morley was quite mistaken, however. It is true that 
scarcely one of all the many male eyes which that day read 
the news of Bow Stfeet failed to receive exactly such an im- 
pression from the paragraph concerning himself*. But what 
did Juliet Carr think? Anything but what her lover supposed. 
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Juliet Carr was a great reader of character ; she was endowed 
by nature with that discriminating power — for depend vpon 
it, reader, it is a gift, not an acquirement — which enables us 
by some traits, often even undefinable to ourselves, and 
generally totally unnoticed by others, to distinguish at once 
the innate or habitual springs of action in those with whom we 
arc brought in contact. I know not well whether that gift be 
most likely to prov'c a blessing or a curse. It may often guide 
our actions, but ll seldom guides our affections, and too often 
renders the struggle between inclination and reason more 
painful than it always is. Juliet Carr had discovered very 
rapidly all the principal traits of Morley Ernstcin’s character ; 
hut, even had not. that been the case, she was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the evils of the world in general to conjure 
up the picture which Morley supposed would present itself to 
her imagination. 

Thus, when she read the account of the duel, she felt quite 
certain that the cause of quarrel was some impetuous act 
springing from a generous impulse When she came to the 
lact of his having fired in the air, a smile of pleasure 
brightened her lace, crossing the look of painful anxiety with 
which she had been reading; but wheu^in the end she found 
that he was wounded, site dropped the paper from her hand 
with feeling'* of mingled fear and sorrow, and with something 
like self-reproach, as if her counsels of the night before had 
caused the injury under which he suffered. Taking up the 
newspaper quickly again, she carried it at once into the neigh* 
bouriug room, where Lady Malcolm was sitting, and, pointing 
out the paragraph with a pale cheek and an anxious eye, which 
her worthy cousin did not fail to remark, she asked Lady 
Malcolm if she could not send to obtain some more certain in- 
formation as to the real stale of their young friend. Lady 
Malcolm replied that she would write at ouce, and the letter 
was accordingly despatched. 

It was now about lialf-past eight o’clock at night, and, to 
make sure of the note being properly delivered, and that a 
correct account of Morley Ernstein’s health should be brought, 
Juliet's cousin despatched an old and faithful servant of her 
own, who was well acquainted with good Adam Gray, the 
young gentleman’s attached dependant. In about three- 
quarters of an hour the man returned, saying that he had left 
the note, and that Sir Morley Ernstein must be better, for be 
had gone out, the waiter said, on purpose to see Miss lWham. 
Lady Malcolm remarked that Juliet turned slightly pale, and 
being the best disposed woman in the world to relieve persons 
from unpleasant sensations, she replied, “Nonsense! there 
must be some mistake, William. Bid you see old Adam 
Gray?” 
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“No, my lady,” replied the man: “I did not; but the 
Waiter told me that Sir Morley had especially directed him, if 
any one called, to say that he had gone to see Miss Barham. 11 

Lady Malcolm was one of those who make the most of a 
difficuly by attempting to get over it, and she was on the high- 
road to try whether she could not persuade the man that he 
was mistaken, when Juliet rose quietly and went into the other 
room, as if to seek a book. Her ladyship then saw that there 
was no need of proceeding further, and suffered her servant 
to depart. 

In the mean while Juliet rested her hand upon the table in 
the next room for a moment, and gazed thoughtfully at the 
lamp. The flame was bright and clear; and whether she 
found some fanciful affinity between the object on which her 
eyes were fixed and that of which her mind was in search, I 
know not; but certainly at that moment she was seeking for 
light upon subjects connected with her own feelings and with 
the circumstances around her, and the lamp of the mind had 
suddenly become dim and shadowy. Now, many a reader may 
think that the question with which she busied herself was, 
whether Morley Emstcin was really in love with another V — 
whether, after all that his lips had said, and all that his look had 
said — nay, all that his whole demeanour had said — during the 
preceding evening, his heart could really be given to a different 
object — his affections at that very time he engrossed by another? 
Such, however, was not the question that Juliet Carr addressed 
to herself. Jt did not at all refer to the feelings of Morley 
Ernstcin. It referred to her own. She asked herself what it 
was that made such strange sensations shoot through her 
bosom at tire thought of his passing that evening with another. 
She asked lierself why she should feel as if a cold hand pressed 
her heart at the idea of his being attached to another. Had 
she been dreaming? Had she been indulging visions that she 
had no right, to indulge? or, had she really suffered her ima- 
gination to be captivated by a wild, gay, ardent young man, 
who, perhaps, addressed the same flattery of words and 
manner to some new acquaintance every night? Juliet Carr 
■was frightened at her own feelings, and for the rest of the 
evening, though not absolutely melancholy, she was grave 
and thoughtful. 

About eleven o’clock on the following day Lady Malcolm 
went out, not telling her fair visiter where she w ; as going at 
that early hour. Jt must be recollected that she was first 
cousin to Juliet's mother, and her period of life was somewhat 
more than that mother’s age would have been had she been 
still living. She was, perhaps, forty-eight or nine; and cares 
and sorrows, those sad beauty -killers, had left her less of the 
appearance of youth than might have been her portion if her 
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life had passed smoothly and happily. It was upon the 
strength of her age, then, that Lady Malcolm now ventured 
towards Berkeley Square, in order to visit Morley Lrnstein, 
and inquire into his proceedings with her own lips. 

In the mean time, however, that young gentleman himself, 
as so ofteu happens on such occasions, had been impelled to- 
wards the house of Lady Malcolm, taking his way, as if on 
purpose, by streets the most opposite to those which the good 
lady herself pursued. He had not the slightest idea, it is true, 
that there was a chance of her coming to call upon him; but 
still, if the truth must be told, his heart heat with a pleasur- 
able pulse when he heard that Lady Malcolm was out, and 
that Miss Carr was at home. 

lie followed the servant quickly up the stairs, through the 
first drawing-room, and into the second, where Juliet was 
busy writing a letter; so that she scarcely hoard his name 
announced ere he was before her. The colour mounted up 
into lier cheek, a smile came upon her lip, and she received 
him kindly and courteously; but still there was in her man- 
ner, or at least Morley thought so, a certain degree of cold- 
ness which his warm and eager nature could not endure even 
for a moment. Time to think had been allowed him since the 
first impression which had been produced upon his mind by 
reading the newspaper account of his duel with Neville, and 
various other circumstances had combined to fix him in a re- 
solution, which he now proceeded to execute. ITc sat down, 
then, at once, beside Juliet Carr, saying, “You must forgive 
me for coming at this early hour, and, still further, you must 
forgive me for preventing you from writing your letter, per- 
haps for a long time, as I intend to stay here till Lady Mal- 
colm comes back.” 

There was something in his manner that agitated Juliet 
Carr ; but she would not give way to the sensations of her own 
heart, nor suffer herself to fancy for a moment that there was 
any other feeling towards her in his than common friendship. 

“Indeed, 1 am very happy to see you,” she replied; “we 
were very anxious to near of you last night, for we saw in the 
newspaper an account ” 

“ Of my having become a duellist, notwithstanding all your 
kind cautions.” 

“Yes,” answered Juliet Carr, with a bright smile ; “ but also 
of your having acted well and nobly, even though you did 
yield to the bad influence of man’s customs.” 

“You mean in not firing at my adversary,” said Morley. 
“ Well, I will confess to you, that at the moment I was con- 
versing with you the night before, I had fully made up my 
mind to shoot him. Nay, more; I thought I should be 
serving society by so doing.” 
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“ Oh, then, 11 exclaimed Juliet, warmly, “ T do rejoice that I 
said what I did, if 1 am to believe it had any effect upon you. 
Think with what different, feelings we should now have met if 
you had killed that man ; how sad and melancholy you would 
nave been!” } 

“ Your words had every effect,” replied Morley, “for they 
entirely stopped hie in my purpose, and 1 will own now that I 
am most glad jfrlratencd to them, not only because it gives me 
pleasure to have followed your counsel, but because 1 am 
satisfied that counsel was right: and now let us speak, Juliet,” 
he continued, “of that newspaper account which you saw of 
the business; for, believe me, your good opinion is more va- 
luable to me than anything else in life.” 

Juliet blushed, and lier heart beat quickly; but, following 
that first impulse which generally affects the mind of' woman 
on such occasions, she sought to avoid the more agitating part 
of the theine, and replied quickly, “I see that one part of the 
account must be false, for it is stated that yon were severely 
wounded. It was that which made me and Lady Malcolm so 
anxious to hear how you were. She wrote to you last night, 
but ” 

* 4 1 was out,” replied Morley, with that straightforward 
frankness of demeanour which wrought a change in Juliet's 
feelings at every word. ‘‘1 would have come, in answer to 
her note, myself; hut T was obliged to go out early in flic 
everting to see a young lady of the name of Barham, whose 
situation is one which, I think, will interest you deeply when 
you come to hear the particulars.” 

Juliet Carr drew a long, deep sigh; lier eyes remained fixed 
upon the table; the finely turned upper lip quivered as she 
listened, and the beautiful nostril expanded, as it some strug- 
gling feelings in her breast required more breath in their 
eager contest. 

44 It was my intention,” continued Morley, “to interest Mr. 
Hamilton, my former guardian, in this business, and to induce 
him to do all lor Miss Barham that I could wish to do; hut 
he, 1 am sorry to say, is extremely ill, and 1 must apply to 
Lady Malcolm and yourself to help me.” 

“Oh, that we will, willingly!” exclaimed Juliet. 44 But 
what is the matter, Morley? Why cannot you act lor your- 
self? Ts this the young lady about whom they say you lotighl 
the duel?” 

There was a slight smile upon her face as she asked the last 
question; but each of the three was somewhat difficult to an- 
swer, and Morley chose the least, 

44 It was not exactly about her that the quarrel took place,” 
he said, 44 though it was in her house. This man Neville, who 
is a swindler, had gone there with purposes which, perhaps, 
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Juliet, I could better explain to Lady Malcolm than yourself. 
It is sufficient to say, that they were insulting to an innocent 
and amiable girl, overwhelmed with misfortunes of various 
kinds; first, the death of her father, a poor but respectable 
clergyman, after a long and tedious illness, which exhausted 
all his resources; next, the pressure of poverty; and last, but 
greatest of all, the infamous conduct of a brother, who has 
abandoned himself to every sort of evil, and Tjould sell or be- 
tray his sister for a very slight consideration. It was the wish 
to see if I could do something, both to relieve and reclaim this 
youth, thru took me to Miss Barham’s house when I met the 
man Neville there. I had never beheld her before, but 1 then 
saw enough to make me sure that she was innocent and good, 
and you may easily imagine that i did not feel disposed to 
suffer her to be injured or insulted in my presence.” 

“Oh, no, no!” exclaimed Juliet enthusiastically; “I am 
Furc you would not — I .am sure that, you would do ever) thing 
in your power to protect and assist her.” 

Somehow or another, I know not well how, Morley Em- 
stein seemed to feel he had got a little the advantage of Juliet 
Carr, and he replied with a smile, “1 am most anxious to do 
everything, hut how it is to be done is the question, Juliet; 
for ] must let you into one secret — -this Miss Barham is young- 
and very beautiful.” 

lie saw the colour in Juliet’s cheek vary, in a manner that 
gave him greater pleasure than anything that he had beheld 
for many a day, and yet he hastened to restore it to a steadier 
tone. 

“There are two difficulties, Juliet,” he said, “ one of which 
I do not like to encounter, and one of which I hav no right 
to encounter. You w ill easily understand, 11 he continued, with 
a smile, “ that I cannot take this pretty Helen Barham to my 
house, nor even send her thither and give her an asylum 
there, though for a thousand reasons it w r cre better that she 
should leave London. If she remains, I cannot shield her 
from persecution and annoyance ; and my being with her fre- 
quently might produce an impression on the minds of others 
-that, my views towards her were of an evil nature; while in 
herself,” he added, slowly and gravely, “it might induce a 
belief that I am actuated by feelings of personal attachment 
which I can never feel. Do not suppose me vain, Juliet; but 
it is right, to remember that, thrown altogether into my so- 
ciety, resting upon me for protection and support, experiencing 
some kindness from me, and feeling more gratitude than 1 de- 
serve, she might learn to entertain sentiments that I could 
never return, and shoqjd he deeply grieved to disappoint.” 

Juliet’s lips moved, though no sound proceeded from them; 
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but her heart said something that Morley Ernstein might have 
been glad to hear. 

“To speak the truth, Juliet,” continued Morley, “it is 
more lest she should mistake me than lest others should 


mistake me that 1 am anxious. It so seldom happens that a 
man is very eager to serve a woman without some motive, 
that she might well think I am influenced by an attachment 
to herself, unless — unless, in short, I can find some more pro- 
per person than myself to stand prominently forward in this 
business. Some facts which 1 heard last night, and which 
made me hurry to her instantly, render it the more necessary 
that she should be removed from her present abode at once.” 

“ Why V” demanded Juliet; “ is she in any danger?” 

“ She is in danger of being placed in the most painful situa- 
tion possible,” replied Morley. “ Her brother has thrown 
himself entirely into the power of the swindler Neville. Their 
views upon the poor girl are such as I can hardly explain; lor 
there are things which, to ears so pure as yours, are oll'cnsive 
even to hear named." 


“Alas!” replied Juliet, looking up in his face with a sweet 
vet sad smile, “ one cannot live any time in the world, Mor- 
ley, without being well aware that there are many vices and 
evils of all kinds going on around us. I am not sure that it 
would be beneficial to us to be ignorant that such things exist, 
if they must exist; but, however, I can easily conceive that 
this man’s views and purposes are infamous. The only thing 
I cannot comprehend is, how a brother can lend himself to 
disgrace a sister. What can he his inducement V What motive 
can he strong enough to lead him to an act which one would 
imagine the most depraved would shrink from with horror?” 

“The hope of life, Juliet,” replied Morley — “the fear of 
death. These are his inducements; but that part of the sub- 
ject I must not touch upon with you. Wherever he is con- 
cerned I will deal with the alfair myself, and hope still to save 
him from the consequences of liis own crime and folly. If he 
cannot be saved, however, we must shield his sister from his 
importunities; and if you will help me in this — if you will give 
her your countenance, assistance,* and protection — I am sure 
she will be grateful, and I, Juliet, will be deeply so.” 

“I will do anything you like,” said Juliet, ..with .a glowing 
countenance: “1-will go to, her this moment,. if you please. 
Oil ! I forgot I was ip London,’’, she added, sitting down. ag(dri 
on the sola, from which she Jhad partly, risen... “Hut, however, 
whatever you think .besttobe done^Tam^quitc ready to $o. 
You. know, 1 believe, Mori ey , fthat jmy Jmeahs "of helping h$r 
— in point of money, 1 -mean-are not very large, and that I 
have some poor pensioners at home;* hut still I have quite 
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enough to give her assistance for the time, and 1 shall soon 
have more.” 

Morlcy gazed at her with sensations that kept him silent for 
a moment. “ It is unnecessary he replied at length: 44 I can 
supply all that. I have far more than I know how to employ 
properly, Juliet; and indeed 1 think that, when I have en- 
gaged you so deeply in this affair that you cannot escape me, 

1 shall try to induce you to give me counsel in the disposal of 
that wealth which is too great not to carry with 'it a serious 
obligation to employ it properly. Will you be my monitor, 
Juliet V” 

Juliet Carr looked down, and again turned pale, saying in a 
low voice, “Willingly, Morley, if I could be vain enough to 
think my counsels would aid or benefit you.” 

Strange as it may seem, the same sudden paleness which 
had alarmed Morlcy Ernstein on the preceding night, making 
him doubt whether Juliet’s heart was free, and resplve to 
bridle his impetuous spirit, aud proceed coolly and slowly to 
ascertain what were her real feelings before he committed 
himself, lest vanity should meet a rebuff and love a disappoint- 
ment — the same sudden paleness now produced a contrary 
effect. During their conference of, that morning, there had 
been a thousand little signs, a thousand little passing expres- 
sions of the countenance, which had raised hope and expecta- 
tion. There had been a light in her eyes when she raised 
them suddenly to his lace, a changing colour under liis glance, 
an agitation in the voice, an occasional embarrassment in the 
manner, all of which showed Morley Ernstein that he had the 
power, at least, of producing emotion in the heart of Juliet 
Oarr; and there is something in that power which renders it 
akin either to love or fear. Morley was very sure that there 
was no touch of the latter passion in lier feelings. He hoped, 
then, naturally enough, that there might he somewhat of the 
former, llow the matter would have gone on at that moment* 
heaven only knows; hut just as the words passed Juliet’s lips 
there was a loud knock at the street-door, and Juliet added, 
41 T here is Lady Malcolm !” 

There was no time left then for any long explanation; but 
Morlcy took the hand which rested on the table — it was cer- 
tainly a fair book, that might have been kissed by Jews or 
infidels with no light devotion — and pressing his lips upon it 
he said, “Thus, dear Juliet, I seal your promise !” 
j “ >Vliat promise V” exclaimed Juliet Carr, with a start and 
a blush. . 

41 To be my monitor,” replied Morley. He would have fain 
added, 44 for life,” but he dared not risk all at that moment; 
and ere either of them could utter more, Lady Malcolm en- 
tered the room* 
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CHArTER XV. 

Each act and fact in human nature and in human li/e is con- 
nected by so many links with everything around, that the man 
who sets out to tell a history, if he would tell it completely, 
has as many different threads to follow as a spider in the mid- 
dle of his web. If* he pursue oric for any length without 
deviating, he finds that he has left forty or fifty other branches 
on either side, which, each of them more or less, affect the 
narrative in the end. He has to come back for each, to follow 
out each carefully, or else some of the meshes in the web will 
be found broken when most he wants them. Thus must we 
return, to take up the history of Movley Em stein at that par- 
ticular point where we left off to expatiate upon men’s miscal- 
culations of the thoughts of women, being thence seduced 
away by very natural inducements to tell what was really 
going on in the mind of sweet Juliet Carr, and thence again, 
as spculi!v to recount her interview with Morley on the sub- 
sequent day. 

Alter having thrown down the newspaper, thru, and strode 
up and down the room for some time, with indignation and 
bitterness of heart, Morlcj r began to consider what was the 
best course for him to pursue, in order to prevent such impres- 
sions as he feared had been produced from becoming per- 
manent in the mind of her he loved. In short, he acted like 
any other impetuous man. lie first became violently angry 
at the apprehension of an evil, and then, alter haring watted 
half-an-liour in the whirl of passion, began to do what it 
would have been better to do at first, and think of means to 
remedy what had gone amiss. He determined, then, as wc 
have seen, to tell Juliet, Carr as much as he could tell of 
Helen lKrham's history, and to explain frankly and straight- 
forwardly his whole conduct. The only question was, how 
was this to be brought about naturally? "Juliet Carr would 
certainly never demand any account of how or why he had 
fought the duel, or who was the lady to whom the newspaper? 
referred. Xav, more: most probably she would even shrink 
from the subject altogether, if such suspicions as he antici- 
pated were excited in her mind. 

After some thought, the plan suddenly flashed upon his 
mind of interesting Lady Malcolm, and even Juliet herself; 
in the situation of Helen 'Barham, and thus delivering himsel? 
from two difficulties at once. What politicians love docs make 
of us! As soon as the idea struck him, he saw the whole 
benefit of it, and resolved to follow it out immediately. lie 
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would break through all ceremony; he would go to Lady 
Malcolm that very night; and with this view he rang the bell, 
and asked if he could have his dinner earlier than he had 
ordered it. 

The waiter replied, “Yes, sir;” and, as usual in such cases, 
the dinner was half-an-liour later than ever. When it did 
come, Morley ate it as last as possible ; hut lie had just con- 
cluded when" information was brought him, that a gentleman 
wished to see him upon business, and ordering him to be ad- 
mitted, with a somewhat impatient expression, Mr. Higgins 
was ushered in with a deferential air. With that careful 
eschewal of all listening ears which was one point of Mr. 
Higgins’s prudence, that gentleman remained bowing in silence 
till the waiter was out of the room, after which he approached 
a little nearer to the table, saying — 

44 1 have done the matter, sir. T can tell you all about it 
now. 1 set. somebody to pump Newy himself, for I could 
make nothing of* Hill; and I find the lad has done that which 
shows* he pielers hemp to lint any time, by way of a neck- 
handkerchief. He’ll swing, sir — there’s no helping it. lie’ll 
swing — you’ll sec;” and JVlr. Higgins* stuck his* hands forcibly 
into his breeches pockets, as the njost powerful mode of as- 
severation which he could adopt. “ I don’t like exactly to 
tell you what, he’s done, sir,” he continued, “though I’m sure 
you wouldn't peach; hut still ” 

44 1 know what, he has done!” answered Morley, calmly: 
44 all 1 want to know now is, whose is the name he forged?” 

Higgins gazed at him in some surprise, in finding that the 
young gentleman had arrived so rapidly at so dangerous a 
piece of inibrmation. 

44 Why, sir,” he replied, “ as you know so much already, 
1 might as well tell all; but yet, when a lad’s neck’s in 
jeopardy ” 

44 All I seek,” said Morley, somewhat impatiently, 44 is the 
lad’s own good. If I cannot benefit him, 1 will not hurt him, 
depend upon it; so speak out, Mr. Higgins: who is the man?” 

44 Why, he is a friend of yours, sir,” replied Higgins; 44 that 
is what makes me so careful.” 

“Mr. Hamilton!” said Morley, looking in the man's face 
with consternation; for he well knew that the crime of forgery 
was one which, in the eyes of the hanker, however tender and 
lenient he was ou other occasions, could only be expiated by 
death. “.Mr. Hamilton! That is indeed unfortunate.” 

“No, no, sir,” answered Higgins; 44 both he and Neville 
knew better than that. The colonel, sir — the colonel’s the 
man. No one would ever believe that any of Neville’s party 
could have a bill of* Mr. Hamilton’s; but as for the colonel, 
sir — the count, some folks call him — being a little upon the 
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turf, and a good deal in the world, and all that, the thing was 
likely enough.” 

While the man had been speaking, Morley Ernstein had 
revolved in his own inind all the consequences of Licberg’s 
possessing the power of life and death over William Barham. 
He doubted not for a moment that his friend would abandon 
all thought of' proceeding against the unfortunate young man, 
at his request; but after what had passed between them the 
morning before, his mind could not help entertaining a fear 
that Lieberg might use the hold he had acquired to the in- 

n of Helen Barham. lie knew that Lieberg would think 
ring her no wrong to seek to place her in a situation of . 
affluence and ease, at the expense of what the world in general 
calls virtue. He could not help acknowledging, too, that 
Lieberg’s chance of success in such a pursuit was very much 
more probable than that of the man Neville. Strikingly 
handsome as he was in person, there was a fascination about 
his manners, a charm in his eloquence, which Morley himself 
could not resist. He felt that it was sometimes dangerous to 
him, but yet it was most agreeable ; and even he himself, with 
all his strong good sense, while talking with Lieberg, lost the 
clear distinction of what was right and wrong, or only retained 
it by a great struggle ; and if he abandoned that distinction for 
a moment, all his ideas on such subjects became vague and 
shadowy, as in that pleasant moment when tired, but not too 
tired, we sink into the arms of sleep, scarcely knowing at what 
point our waking thoughts desert us. What might he the 
influence of such a man, Morley asked, over a young and 
inexperienced girl like Helen Barham, when lie had the life 
of her brother in his hands V Morley feared very much for 
the result. He had marked, in that poor girl, tue traces of 
strong and deep feelings; eager and somewhat wild enthu- 
siasms; seeds, in short, that might he Rpcedily made to shoot 
up into powerful passions. Yes, he feared very much for the 
result. There was nothing to he done but to remove her 
speedily and at once from the scene, before the attempt to 
save her brother was made, and his resolution was taken ac- 
cordingly. 

“ There, Mr. Higgins,” he said, pushing across a note to 
that worthy: “there is what I promised; and now tell me 
one or two things more about this business. First of all, how 
soon is the matter likely to he discovered ?” 

“Why, on Saturday, sir,” replied Higgins: “I hear it’s a 
promissory note at a month, and it’s up on Saturday. Neville 
has made the boy believe that he can and will stop the thing, 
but he can no more do that than he can fly. The note is out 
of his hands long ago. The W5W the thing was done wasv^ry 
unfair to the lad, too, I hear. He has a great art of imitating 
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any writing he sees, and they got him to copy the colonel’s 
name, which lie had never heard of before, making him think 
that it was that of somebody who had been dead a long while. 
When he found out the trick, however, and was in so great 
a fright that they thought he would go and blab the whole 
directly, they coaxed him down by giving him some forty or 
fifty pounds of the money, which he went and spent directly 
with a girl named Sally Cole. Neville, too, persuaded him 
that he would take the bill up, though Neville took care not 
to be present when William signed the name.” 

u It, is strange,” said Morlcy, “ how a set of men, so well 
known to be scoundrels as these are, can ever get a forged bill 
like that into circulation.” 

“ Oh ! it is very easily done, sir,” replied Higgins : “it goes 
through half-a-dozen hands, each of whom makes a good 
thing by it. Tlicv sold it to a man for half the money, or 
perhaps less ; then he sold it to one of the low, regular money- 
lenders for thirty or forty pounds more. He again sent it to 
another, who had a somewhat better name ; and then, when 
my Lord This-thing or my Lord Tlmt-thing comes to him for 
tour or live thousand pounds, he will give him this bill as part 
payment. However, they’ll soon get hold of poor Bill, for 
every one of them will give him up, and there are plenty 
ready to turn evidence against him.” 

“ Then you think there is no chance,” said Morley, “ of 
Neville ever recovering the bill ?” 

“Not he!” answered Higgins: “a thousand to one, sir. it 
is in {.lie hands of some banker by this time, and unless one 
could prig the clerk’s pocket-book, there is no stopping the 
matter now. The only plan would be to get Bill out of the 
way ; but I doubt if these fellows would let him go, for they 
know very well that Sir Richard will have one of them ; and, 
as the boy can be spared, you see, sir, they think lie had bet- 
ter swing early.” 

“They may find themselves mistaken,” said Morley • 
“however, 1 must see what can be done. Good night, JVlr. 
Iliggins.” 

“ I say, sir,” said ITiggins, with a sly look, before he de- 
parted; “ have you got hold of the young lady yet?” 

“You mistake, my good friend,” said Xlorley, sternly: “I 
have no such intentions as you suppose.” 

“Well, sir,” said the man, nothing abashed, “you'll easily 
manage it if you like. Bill Barham told me he ivas going to 
call upon you to-night between seven and eight, and you 
could easily bring him to terms — that I saw very well.. No 
offence, sir, I hope. Good night.” 

Morlcy Ernstein remained standing for a moment in 
thought. “ The girl must be removed,” he said, speaking to 
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himself ; “ and if the youth can be induced to go and confess 
all to Lieberg, with an offer of repaying the money, I doubt 
not all may yet go well. When Lieberg finds that Helen 
Barham is gone, and that even her brother does not know 
where to find her, he will of course think that I have seduced 
her and taken her away. Well, let him do so for the present. 
If Lady Malcolm helps me, wc will soon convince him of the 
contrary. In the mean time, things must take their course. 
I will go to her at once, and see if she will put herself entirely 
under my direction, before 1 speak with Lady Malcolm.” 

Ere he set. out, he left directions to inform William Bar- 
ham, if that praiseworthy young gentleman called, that he 
was gone to his sister’s house ; and in Davis Street he got into 
a hackney-coach with the intention of reaching it more quickly. 
That sad and tardy contrivance for wasting men’s time, how- 
ever, was not at all suited to the eager spirit of Moriey Ern- 
stein ; and ere it had rumbled through more than two or three 
streets, he made the coachman stop, paid him his fare, jumped 
out, and proceeded on foot. On arriving at Helen Barham’s 
dwelling, he way admitted instantly ; tor the maid, who had 
her own notion of the object of his visits, had heard all about 
him from the groom who had accompanied him at first; and 
judging that the arrangement would do very well, look care 
to he especially civil to one whom she supposed would he her 
future master. She even made way for him to go up the 
stairs hetore her, and Moriey, who was too eager to he cere- 
monious, passed on, and opened the drawing-room door him- 
self. 

Helen Barham had learned to know his knock and his step, 
however; and with her pencil in her hand, as she sat working 
hard at a drawing before her, she gazed up with a glad and 
eager look towards the opening door, to see if her ear had not 
deceived her. It. was by this time night. There might he a 
ray or two of daylight still in the sky, but not enough for her 
to see her drawing. The windows therefore had been closed 
and the lamp lighted; and as she sat with the rays falling lull 
upon her face, with her bright eyes raised towards the opening 
door, her lips apart and showing the white teeth, her form 
bent forward with expectation, and the fair and delicate hand 
holding the pencil suspended over the paper, certainly nothing 
more lovely could have presented itself to the eyes of Moriey 
Emstein. Then came up in her face the light of joy as she 
saw him, the beaming of gratitude and regard, as if to give 
sunshine to the picture. 

It was altogether like a fine Rembrandt, for, both morally 
and phj'sically, the full light was all concentrated in that one 
spot in the room, and everything else around was dark to 
vie eye and tp the heart. There she sat alone — a being formed 
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to ornament society, to give happiness to others, to receive 
happiness from them, to animate, to cliecr, to soothe, to taste, 
to feel, to enjoy. There she sat alone, pursuing solitary and 
ungrateful labour through the long hours of the night, vvitli 
sad thoughts as her only companions, and no voice of father, 
of brother, or of husband, to comfort and support her. The 
first refection that crossed the mind of Morley Ernstem, after 
the impression of her dazzling beauty subsided, was, how sad 
and gloomy must her existence have been for many a long 
day p i-t ! The feelings in his heart might well have tempted 
him to take the stricken lamb to his bosom, to nourish and to 
cheer her there, without one evil sensation or one thought but 
for her good ; and t he reader may well pardon him if— although 
he was guarded by a passion, intense and true, for another — 
if, notv. it h landing all lie could do, there was a tenderness in 
his manner, a gentle affection in his tone, that was very dan- 
gerous to poor Helen Barham. She sprang up, she held out 
her ham) to him; she exclaimed, with a look that to'ld the 
whole joy of her heart — 

“ Oli ! how clad I am to see you! Do you know, T have 
found a way of supporting myself quite well, till 1 can get 
some more scholars. Since 1 saw you, I have told two of my 
drawings to a shop in Fall M all, and* received two guineas lor 
them. I did not think that they were worth anything, but 
merely for my scholars to copy; but as I went past the win- 
dows of a drawing shop, I saw some that did not seem better 
than mine, so I resolved to try. The man gave me two gui- 
ncas at once, and said he would take as many more as I could 
bring ; so that now, you see, 1 am rich.” 

“ J am afraid, my dear Miss Barham,” said Morley, with a 
smile, “that I am come to destroy all yourfmc projects; but, 
do not be alarmed: it is to substitute others in their place, 
which, T trust, may not be disagreeable to you.” 

The sensation of her position in regard to Morley Ernstein 
— her total dependence, as it were, upon him — the power lie* 
seemed to have over her fate, and the right of interfering in it 
which he had at once assumed — never seemed to affect Helen 
Barham painfully when she was pouring forth expressions of 
gratitude for what lie had done, or when showing her thank- 
fulness in word, in look, or in tone. But when be seemed 
about to propose any line of conduct, or offer any further as- 
sistance, a vague sensation of apprehension, as it were — a sort 
of indistinct consciousness that whatever he asked her, were 
it right or wrong, she would do — caused the fluttering blood 
to come into her cheek, her heart to beat, and her breathing 
to grow quick with expectation. 

u What is it you wish me t.o do?” she asked, in a tone that 
implied, “ You ha\c but to tell me, and I will do it.” 
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Morley paused for a moment before he answered. There 
was something in the whole circumstances of the moment, and 
especially in the extraordinary difference between the man- 
ner with which Helen Barham now received him, and that 
with which she had first met him some days before, which 
affected him strangely. Was there again a struggle in his 
heart? Was there again temptation? Was there again the 
voice of the earthly spirit prompting him to rush impetuously 
to the gratification of every impulse, without fear or thought 
of the consequences to himself and others? Reader, wc will 
not pry into his heart too closely; we will not look for that 
which it might he painful to find. If Morley Krnstcin was 
tempted, he overcame the temptation ; nor did it reach such 
a point that the better spirit was called to fight vehemently 
against the adversary. 

He paused for a moment, and his heart beat quick — hut 
that was all; and he then explained to Helen that he had 
discovered the person whose name her brother had so crimi- 
nally used — that he was a friend of his own — and that he 
believed, beyond all doubt, he should have the means of in- 
ducing him to stop all proceedings against the offender. In 
the next place, he told her that he still thought, it absolutely 
necessary, both on her own and her brother’s account, that 
she should immediately remove from her present abode into 
the country. He informed her that it was his intention, if 
possible, to induce William Barham to go abroad to one of the 
British colonies, where employment, of an honourable kind 
would be found for him; but, at the same time, he showed 
her, that if her brother was still suffered to entertain any 
hopes of concealing the forgery, by playing into the hands of 
the man Neville, he might he kept lingering on in England 
till it was too late to save him, and at all events might never 
be disentangled from the evil companions to whom he had 
devoted himself. At the same time, he urged that the only 
wa-y to make him abandon every attempt to carry out his 
infamous bargain with Neville was, to place her beyond 
his reach altogether, and not even to let him kuow where 
she was. 

She listened for a moment in silence, with ‘her eyes bent 
down, and evidently full of thought, and then looked up in 
his face, with something like a tear upon her eyelashes. 
u You have beeu so kind and good,” she said, in a faltering 
voice, “ and have shown yourself so generous, that I scarcely 
ought to ask you any questions; but onty, I am afraid — that 
sa 5b havin S no who has yet expressed a willing- 

‘ v %e,8$ to receive me, I think popple might judge it strange if I 
were $o go anywhere with you alone — I mean under your 
care*— without my own brother knowing it. But 1 see you 
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are smiling — I have mistaken you. But, oh, no! indeed 
I have not doubted you: I am sure, Sir Morley JSrnstein, 
you would not wrong me in any way and she gave him 
her hand. 

“Not for the world!” he replied. “I smiled at myself, 
Miss Barham, my mind being fully occupied with my own 
plans for you. I forgot to tell you one-lialf of them, which 
ought to have been told you at first. My friend Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s illness has embarrassed me ; but there is an. excellent 
lady, an old friend of my mother’s, to whom 1 intend to apply 
for assistance, which 1 know she will give, for she is pot a 
little of an enthusiast herself in all that is good, and is ever 
eager to help misfortune. I will apply to her, and to a young 
lady who is now with her, an old triend of mine ; aiul I tool 
perfectly certain, or at least very certain, that they will not 
refuse to give me every sort of aid in carrying my plans for 
you into execution. I will go to them early to-morrow, and 
doubt not soon to bring you back good news from them. * But 
let us consider the worst, my dear Miss Barham. Suppose I 
were to find Lady Malcolm and Miss Carr either not dis- 
posed or not able to afford or ensure you a safe asylum, 1 *till 
believe that it w^ould be absolutely necessary for you, at any 
risk, and whatever the world may say, to quit this place, and 
separate yourself from your brother for a time. There are 
occasions on which we must brave the world’s opinion, when 
we know that we are doing what is right, when our purposes 
and views are high and pure, and when, by obeying the cold • 
dictates of society, we should incur still greater dangers, or 
fall into real errors.” 

Was the doctrine that he preached a perilous one? Per- 
haps it might he so — at least, as tar as human happiness is 
concerned; for the laws and customs of the world are exactly 
like the military code of Great Britain, which strictly forbids 
a man to tight a duel, and disgraces him if he refuses. 

Helen Barham again looked up in his face, arid replied at ' 
once, u I wall do anything that you please. Tell me wliat I 
ought to do. T am surc r as I said before, you will not tell me 
wrong; and I am sure, also, that when I am away, however 
criminal you may think him, yo^i will do the best tor my poor 
brother William.” 

Morley gave her every assurance. There w-as much, how- 
ever, to he thought of, much to be spoken of, between them; 
and lie remained nearly two hours longer w«th her, in that 
sort of conversation which, of all others, perhaps, was tlic ino»t 
dangerous — dangerous indeed to her, poor girl! They had 
to speak of all the subjects most interesting to her — of every- 
thing which touched her heart or her feelings, which awoke 
memories of the past, hope's of the future; which aroused 

I 
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dreams, expectations, wishes, sensations — many of them still 
living, many of them gone, and sounding upon the ear of 
memory like a death-bell m the midst of the night. She had 
to talk of all these things with a man, young, handsome, grace- 
ful, captivating, full of varied powers and rich imagination — 
her only friend, her preserver, her benefactor. Alas for 
poor Helen Barham! 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Sucn as we have described in the last chapter bad been 
Morley Ernstein’s interview with Helen Barham, on the night 
preceding his early visit to Lady Malcolm. When that worthy 
lady herself returned, and entered the room where Morley 
and Juliet Carr were seated, she might well assure him that 
she was delighted to see him ; lor she was truly delighted to 
see him there, in that exact spot, seated by Juliet’s side; and 
yet, had she known that he was there, she certainly would not 
nave seen him at all, for she would not have come home for 
an hour. Lady Malcolm loved Juliet Carr sincerely; she 
loved Morley Ernstein, too, with affection that had been going 
on and increasing from his childhood. She thought it the 
most natural thing in the world that they should love each 
other; and she was quite sure, to see them wed each other 
would very greatly contribute to her own happiness. When- 
ever circumstances were in such a predicament, Lady Mal- 
colm, who, in these respects, was the wisest as well as the 
kindest woman in the world, made a point of getting out of 
the way of the lovers as fast and as far as possible ; but, in 
the present instance, she discovered her young friend’s visit 
too late. 

Morlcy’s story was quickly told, and Lady Malcolm soon 
became deeply interested in the fate of Helen Barham. She 
had lived long enough in the world to comprehend at a word 
the views of Neville, and the sort of danger from which Morley 
sought to screen the fair being he had befriended. To say 
sooth, on the mind of Lady Malcolm the newspaper account of 
the duel had in some degree produced the effect which Morley 
bad expected it would produce on every one. The bold and 
candid way, however, in which he now told who the lady was, 
and how the duel had arisen, not only removed all suspicions 
from Lady Malcolm’s thoughts, but prevented anything like 
Apprehension of Morley’s being seriously attached’ to any one 
else than Juliet Carr; which — to acknowledge a sad truth — 
would have been more painful to her than if her young friend 
bad really been engaged in some passing intrigue j ibr Lady 
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Malcolm was one of those who, from seeing a great deal of the 
dissipated society of a court and a metropolis, believed that 
every young man must and would commit a certain portion of 
vices and tollies ; forgetting that those vices and tollies, though 
we may turn from them at an after period, and learn to do 
better, leave behind them stains of two kinds: stains upon our 
happiness and upon our candour — not only regrets, hut suspi- 
cions — not only the memory of evil acts, but the knowledge of 
wickedness and of crime. The tree of which man rebelliously 
ate in the garden of Eden was called the Tree of the Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil. Had our unhappy first parent paused 
to consider, he woidd have known that he already possessed 
the knowledge of good, and that the prohibition of God refer- 
red, in fact, to the tasting of that which could give him the 
knowledge of evil. He did eat, and the stain of that fruit came 
upon his soul ; and so' it is with every child of man : we cannot 
know evil without a spot remaining on our hearts tor e\er. 

However, such was Lady Malcolm’s code in respect to the 
license allowed to men, and such, alas! is the code of many 
another excellent, woman. She was glad, indeed, to find that 
it was not the case with Morley Ernst cin; but she was still 
more glad to find, as 1 have said, that the cause of the duel 
was no serious attachment on the part of Motley Ernst ein to 
any other lady than Juliet Carr; and she now mo«t willingly 
entered into all his views, with the zealous bcnevoieuce and 
kind feeling which she displayed in all cases, even when her 
judgment was not so much in the right as it was in the present 
instance. 

“ 1 will go and sec her immediately, my dear Morley,” she 
said; “ and I and Juliet will settle the whole affair with her in 
five minutes. As you say, it would he very improper for you 
to take her into the country yourself. Why, what would the 
people say, Juliet/'' Auc! then lie might tall in love with her, 
you know,*’ she added, laughing. 

Hut Morley added at once, “There is no fear of that, my * 
dear Lady Malcolm. I have a buckler against all sucli dan- 
gers — a shield that was given me accidentally the very day 
after I came of age — under my own park wall, too,” he added, 
turning towards Juliet Carr. 

But her eyes were bent down upon the hack of a book which 
she was examining attentively, and she only raised them when 
Lady Malcolm a«kcd, “Well, Juliet, won’t you come upon 
this "good errand? — though I don’t know, I am sure, where we 
can place her for the time. Must it absolutely he in the 
country, Morley? Why could it not he here? She could 
have a bed in the little room next to yours, Juliet, and be 
quite as well as in the country.” 

“For a day or two,” replied Juliet, to whom she looked as 
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if for approval of licr plan; u but I think not for long, my dear 
cousin. The object is, you see, to remove her from her bro- 
ther. Now, as long as she remained entirely in the house, 
that object would be attained here ; but the first time she went 
out she might meet him, and one could not keep the poor girl 
a close prisoner. I will write to my father,” she continued: 
“there are many rooms in our house that are never used at 
all.” 

“ Oh, my dear Juliet 1 write to your father!” exclaimed Lady 
Malcolm, with some warmth; “write to your father! You 
know him as well as I do, and that he would not give you 
board and lodging yourself, if you did. not pay him.'’ 

J ulia coloured painfully ; and Lady Malcolm, perceiving that 
she had hurt her, said, “Forgive me, dear Juliet; 1 did not 
mean to grieve you.” 

“ You do not quite know my father,” said Juliet Carr, gen- 
tly; “hut i think I can arrange with him so that he will wil- 
lingly receive Miss Durham tor a month or two.” 

Lady Malcolm looked at her, divining what she intended to 
do, and said, “ You are a good girl, Juliet; but you must not 
be hypocrite with me. Write to your father, and if you find 
any difficulty, let me know. We can easily manage the matter 
together then. The season is now T at an end, or nearly so; I 
must go out of London very soon, and I can take you both 
with me. Nay, do not shake your head. T am very poor, 1 
krnnv, hut you shall bear half the expense, heiress.” 

And pray, what share am 1 to hear in this business?” said 
Morlcy, laughing. “ You forget, my dear Lady Malcolm, that 
all I desired and all I can consent to is, that you and Miss 
Carr should kindly shield the reputation of the whole party, 
by giving that protection to this poor young lady which 1, as 
a man and a young man, should not be permitted to do by 
this good, meddling world. I must insist that whatever ex- 
pense is incurred in the matter may fall upon me. I know 
already,” he added, “ how many claims there are upon this 
sweet lady's bounty. I have heard of all her good doings 
round Yelverly.” 

“ Very little are they, indeed,” said Juliet, with a sigh. “ I 
wish I could do more. Still 1 have enough to bear my part 
in this kind act which you have devised for us, and dear Lady 
Malcolm will not he satisfied without doing something, too; so 
you must be content, Morlcy, with your fair third. And now 
I will go and get ready to accompany you at once,” she added, 
speaking to Lady Malcolm. 

As soon as Juliet was gone, and after a note had been de- 
spatched to Helen Barham, at Morley’s suggestion, to make 
her aware of ’the intended visit, a fit of prudence suddeidy 
seized upon Lady Malcolm, which threatened to be very severe, 
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as, to say sooth, such fits were few and far between. Morlev 
knew how to quiet the awakened demon, however, and when 
Lady Malcolm asked him anxiously, “Now, are you quite sure, 
Morley, that this girl has nothing of the impostor about her, 
and that she is quite the sort of person she ought to be?” 

u Perfectly certain, upon my honour,” replied Morley. 
“Make your mind perfectly at case, my dear Lady Malcolm: 

I have not been deceived, depend upon it.” 

“You are very young in the world, Morley” said the good 
lady, still a little doubtfully; “and remember, T am going to 
take Juliet with me.” 

“You may, with all safety,” answered Morley Ernstein. 

“ Indeed, dear Lady Malcolm, T wish you would, for many 
reasons; and believe me, neither you yourself uor her very 
best and dearest friends could have such a tender regard for 
Juliet Carr’s reputation and conduct as I have.” 

■ “Oh, indeed!” exclaimed Lady Malcolm, with a .look of 
satisfaction: “if that be the case, then I am perfectly content. 
But. you must have made quick progress, Morley.” 

Morley saw that the good lady had put a much wider con- 
struction upon his words than he intended; and not knowing 
liow far her view of the matter pjight spread ere long, he 
thought it better to limit her imagination to the truth at once, 
although he certainly had no inclination to make a confidante 
of liis love, while it was yet so new. 

“ Now, do not, my dear Lady Malcolm,” he said, taking 
that tone of affectionate playfulness which he often assumed 
towards his mother’s friend — “do not tell all the world that 
1 am Juliet Carr’s accepted lover; for such, 1 can assure you, 
is not the case, and you may break many a heart for nothing. 
1 do not yet even know that she is not engaged to some other 
man.” 

A sort of cloud came over Morlcy’s brow as he spoke the 
last words, which gave Lady Malcolm an insight into what was 
passing in his heart, and that advantage over him which rfhch 
an insight, always affords to woman in her dealings with man. 

“It would break your heart, Morley, would it not,” she 
asked, laughing, “ if such Were really the case? Well, I should 
not wonder; she must have plenty of lovers, and who can tell? 
But never mind! Co along, foolish boy! Were you never 
told, when you were young, something about jesting with 
edge-tools? * Take my word for it, Morley, it is fully as dan- 
gerous for a lover of one-and-tvventy to venture a joke in 
regard to his love, as for an infant to play with a razor — espe- 
cially when he speaks in the presence of a woman. You do 
not at all believe that Juliet Carr is engaged, only you wish 
to be made quite sure that she is not. 1 have a good mind to 
punish you lor your pride, by telling you nothing upon the 
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subject. However, I always spoiled you, and gave you too 
many sweetmeats when you were a boy ; and so I must divulge, 
I suppose, that I know she is not engaged, either heart or 
band. But that is not to say she will accept you, if you pro- 
pose to-morrow. Indeed, 1 do not think she will. But here 
she comes; so now leave us, for we do not intend to take you 
with us to see this pretty lady.” 

Morley accordingly took his leave, and Lady Malcolm pro- 
ceeded with Juliet to the house of Helen Barham. They 
were on foot, with a servant behind them ; for Lady Malcolm, 
as she had said, was not rich, and did not keep a carriage. 
The position of the house, its distance from the part of the 
world they were accustomed to frequent, and the appearance 
of several streets which they passed through to arrive at it, 
caused good Lady Malcolm’s heart to sink a little; and like a 
cowardly child, who has determined rashly to brave the ter- 
rors of the churchyard by night, she was almost tempted to 
turn and to run away before she reached the place itself. The 
greater air of respectability, however, which the street dis- 
played when she did arrive at it, and the neatness of the house 
to which she had been directed, revived her very much ; while 
Juliet, unconscious of all that had been passing in her com- 
panion’s mind, looked up to the windows, somewhat tired with 
a long walk through the streets of London, and congratulated 
herself upon having at length reached the place. 

The door was opened by the usual in aid -servant, who 
seemed somewhat surprised to see two ladies of such an ap- 
pearance, and their names being given, she ushered them up 
to the drawing-room. The note which Lady Malcolm had 
sent was on the table when that lady entered, and beside it 
Helen Barham hastily laid down a newspaper. Iler eyes 
looked wild and agitated, and they fixed upon the visiter with 
an inquiring look, as if her coming, notwithstanding the note, 
was quite unexpected. 

Juliet had delayed a moment in order to give Lady Malcolm, 
who had lost some activity with years, time to climb the stairs; 
and before the younger lady appeared, the kind-hearted lady 
had taken Helen by the hand, and was saying a thousand 
gentle and tender things to her, telling her how highly Sir 
Morley Ernstein had spoken of her, and what an interest he 
had created for her in the bosom of licrself and Miss Carr. 

Helen was very much agitated with emotions of many kinds, 
and during the few minutco that followed, those emotions 
increased every instant. She had just been reading, for the 
first time, the account of the duel between Morley and Neville. 
The danger he had run, the wound lie had suffered and had 
never mentioned to her, as well as the thought that it was in 
her defence that he had fought, had created in her mind a 
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world of apprehension and gratitude, which was well-nigh 
overpowering her at the moment the door of the room opened. 
Then, again, the kindness of Lady Malcolm, the benevolence 
of her demeanour and her tone, all moved her in another 
manner, so that the tears were in her eyes when Juliet entered. 
Helen suddenly turned her look from Lady Malcolm to Juliet, 
and those two beautiful beings stood gazing the one at the 
other, as if in surprise at each other’s loveliness; but. — whether 
it was that Helen read her fate in the exquisite and Jhigh-souled 
beauty of Juliet Carr, or whether it was that agitation after 
agitation, and one emotion upon another, were more than her 
overwrought mind could bear, I cannot tell — she grew gra- 
dually paler anil paler, and then sank down upon the floor, 
her fair head falling back upon the sofa behind her. 


CHAPTER XVH. 

All had gone well with Morley Ern stem’s plans. Lady 
Malcolm and Juliet Carr had remained with Helen Barham 
some time, had tended her with caVe and kindness, and had 
entered into every arrangement with her for tlie purpose of 
removing her speedily from the situation in which she was 
placed. Each became interested in her almost as much as 
Morley himself; for there was in her that quality which does 
more to prepossess than even beauty itself, and which he 
called engagingness. She remained very sad, indeed, during 
the whole of the conversation with those two ladies ; but that 
sadness seemed to them so natural under the circumstances 
.that it produced no surprise, and excited* no suspicion as to 
what might, perhaps, be the real cause thereof. It was settled 
that she was to come to Lady Malcolm’s house the next day, 
and to remain there till Juliet received an answ r er lrom her 
father, or till Lady Malcolm could execute her scheme of 
quitting London for a short period. 

Thus, then, as I have said, Morley’s plans were proceeding 
as prosperously as could be; but, alas! how often and how 
sadly does it happen that the shoals and rocks of disaster lie 
close to the port of success! It is strange to sec how very, 
very frequently, at the very moment that all seems sure to 
the eye of human calculation, the will of God disappoints 
man’s expectations, and the voice of Fate proclaims, “ Lt shall 
not be!” Wisely and excellently, we know, it must be so 
ordained; and human presumption certainly requires such 
checks, however painful they may be. 

Morley Emstein had heard from Lady Malcolm all that had 
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been done ; and a sort of feeling, which he could not very well 
define, prevented him from going to ace Helen Barham that 
day. Wc, however, may well inquire, though he would not, 
what was the nature of his sensations? Was it that her so- 
ciety, with the constant consideration of sorrows and painful 
circumstances, was becoming at all wearisome to him? Not at 
all. It might have been so with some men ; 'with those who 
arc volatile as well as eager, the straw fire of whose enthu- 
siasm is quenched as soon as lighted. But such was not the 
case with Morley Ernst cm. He was, as we have seen, often 
struggled for by two spirits : hut both spirits were powerful 
and resolute, and their action was to give energy and perse- 
verance to all he undertook. 

Was it that he himself notwithstanding his love for Juliet 
Carr — love which was every moment becoming more ardent 
and passionate— -felt in the society of Helen Burlmm a charm 
that he would not indulge in? — that there was a pleasure in 
soothing and consoling her, a degree of excitement in sitting 
beside her, talking with her over all her inmost feelings, 
dwelling with her upon the past, consulting with her upon the 
future — a sentimental luxury, if we may so call it, in the very 
tenderness of his compassion, which he knew to be dangerous, 
if not wrong? Perhaps it w as so. There was a vague im- 
pression upon his mind that it was something like wronging 
Juliet Carr to give so much of his tenderness to another ; 
and, the higher spirit having then the power, he resisted his 
inclination, and did not go. But that fact itself made him list- 

1 CHS. 

Morley remained in his own room, writing and reading, and 
had not been out since lie left Lady Malcolm, when a note was 
brought up in Lieberg’s handwriting. Jt was to the following 
effect: — “My dear Ernstcin, — If you dine at home, will you 
let me share your dinner? for I have something of importance 
to say to you. 1 ’ Morley instantly w r rote to beg him to come; 
and a few hours after, he and Lieberg were seated together at 
the social meal, waiting till the servants had taken their de- 
parture ere they approached the business of which the visiter 
had to speak. 

“ This trout is excellent,” said Lieberg. “ Your host shows 
liis taste, Morley, in giving you trout instead of sea-fish at 
this season of the year. Sea-fish is intoferable at midsummer, 
and especially as you English people dress your3. Who could 
endure the thought of frying and grease, or even of boiled fish 
and lobster sauce, Cayenne pepper and anchovy, and all the 
concatenation of horrors which accompanies the invariable dish 
offish at an ordinary English table? Trout or smelts are the 
only things tolerable at this season of the year. 1 must have 
had a presentiment that you would have trout to-day, when I 
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invited myself to dine with you. Do you give in' to the doc- 
trine of presentiments, MorleyV” 

“ All men, I suppose, have a vague superstition of the kind 
in regard to great events ; but I do not think, Licberg, that 
supernatural warnings would be wasted upon a dish of trout. 11 

44 1 don't see why,” replied Lieberg. 44 These 4 little things 
arc great ter little men and if, as I believe, the whole uni- 
verse around us swarms with kindred spirits, only separated 
from us by the thin partition of our mortal clay, interesting 
themselves in our happiness, and giving us intimation of 
things that affect our present state, 1 do not sec why o,ne of 
these same aerial brethren of ours should not tap at the wain- 
scot to tell me that there is a dish of trout, or any other little 
pleasant sin, awaiting me at the house of my friend.” 

JVlorley smiled in spite of himself ; for the knowledge tlmt j 
Lieberg h id come to speak to him upon some important busi- 
ness, and the fact of being obliged to wait till after dinner to 
know what that business was, oppressed his eager spirit, and 
occupied his thoughts too much for him to relish any ordinary 
conversation. u 1 should not think,” he replied, 44 that they 
would take the trouble of knocking at all, except upon great 
occasions.' 5 

“ True,” replied Lieberg. 44 But men’s estimation of what 
arc great oeearions is various. Some may think death itself 
but a light thing, and u bad dinner a very serious one. 1 do 
not know that 1 am not of that opinion myself. I certainly 
know one thing — that I would rather die a thousand times 
than live on forty or fifty years, gorging fat pork every day, 
as I have seen your peasantry do in Hampshire.” 

Adam Gray, who stood behind his master’s chair, and the 
waiter, who was taking away Lieberg’s plate, were both on 
the broad grin; but he went on with the same grave face, 
habitually treating the sen arts who were in the room exactly 
as if they had no being for him, except in so far as the moving 
about of various objects in the room was concerned. 

44 But tell me, Ernsteiii,” he said, 44 now that we are talking 
metaphysically, are you not a predestinarian? But indeed I 
am sure you are.” 

44 In truth, my diar Lieberg,” replied Morlcy, “I think we ' 
know very little of the matter. I believe in God’s overruling 
providence. 1 believe in his foreknowledge of all that must 
take place; I believe that it is by his will or j>crrnission that it 
does take place; but still I believe in man’s responsibility for 
his own actions, and in his perfect freedom to choose be- 
tween good and evil.” 

44 And in that of spirits, too?” demanded Lieberg, gravely. 

44 Really, I have never considered the matter with reference 
to such personages as those,” replied Morlcy, with a laugh. 
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*‘I think it better to mind my own business, and not to pry 
into their affairs. But, in truth, Lieberg, your mixture of 
moral philosophy and roast lamb, metaphysics and mint sauce, 
is too German for my English understanding.” 

Lieberg in turn laughed, saying, “ It is not very usual table- 
talk, 1 confess, but it was suggested to me by the subject that 
brought me here to-day. One part of my creed is, that per- 
sons who are destined to affect each other’s fate are generally 
brought together by a power manifestly superior to their own 
will, and that, struggle against it as much as we please, the 
overruling hand which is upon us links in act with act, life 
with life, and circumstance with circumstance, in such a man- 
ner as to connect two persons together in particular events by 
means the most unlikely.” 

“ Well?” exclaimed Morley, eagerly, his curiosity greatly 
excited — u well, Lieberg, what then? How docs this bear 
upon the matter?” 

u Why, I think, my dear Morley,” replied Lieberg, u that 
you and I seem destined by fate, though perhaps not by dis- 
position, to act together. Our first acquaintance was strange. 
The singular accident that happened to you, the danger that 
you ran, the fit of sickness that followed, my having a week 
or ten days to spare for the purpose of nursing you, all gave a 
marked commencement to our intimacy; and now many other 
things are combining to compel us, whether we will or not, to 
co-operate in matters of some moment.” 

“ Indeed !” said Morley. u Can you tell in what respect?*’ 

“ Not just at present,” replied Lieberg. u But, to look 
once more to the past, I can recollect various curious circum- 
stances which brought about our first meeting in the coach, 
and without which it could not have taken place. It hung 
upon the balance of a straw whether T should go back to Ger- 
many in the end of April last, or whether I should go to the 
south of France, when, accidentally meeting a young sports- 
man at dinner, I was captivated by his account of fly-fishing 
in the north, and went to bestow my idleness there. Then, 
again, T had actually taken my place in the coach from York 
to London for the preceding day; but a packet of letters which 
I expected was delayed for two or three hours by some acci- 
dent happening to the mail, and I, lost my place and my 
money rather than come away without them, otherwise we 
should, in all probability, never have met.” 

Morley paused and pondered over the past. He, too, re- 
collected the accidental circumstances which had prevented 
him from taking post-horses and coining to town in his own 
carriage, and he could not help acknowledging that there was 
something strange in the whole affair. 

There was something strange ; there is something strange 
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in every mesh of the fine network of fate, for the eye of him 
who examines it curiously; and every part of every man's 
history, if he could trace the connection with other parts, 
would present points as curious and interesting as those to 
which Morley’s attention was now called. He did not, how- 
ever, reply directly to Lieberg’s observations, and both, falling 
into a reverie for 9 few minutes, went on towards the conclu- 
sion of their dinner very perseveringly. At length the dishes 
were taken away, the wine was set upon the table, and the 
room cleared. No sooner was this done than Morley burst 
forth impetuously: “Now, Lieberg! now, what is it? I am 
anxious to hear.” 

Lieberg smiled, replying, “I see you are, Morley, and I 
will not keep you in suspense a moment longer. 1 did not 
know that this man had such good claret: this is real La Tour. 
Well, you recollect the story you told me about your quarrel 
with Neville, and the wild young scamp you wanted tosave 
from what old ladies call 4 his evil courses,’ and his pretty 
sister, and the whole of that business ?” 

41 Yes,” replied Morley, impatiently ; “ I recollect very well. 
What of that?” 

44 Why, simply this,” replied Lieberg: 44 1 find that there is 
floating about London a note, draft, bill of exchange, or some- 
thing of that kind, for five hundred pounds, purporting to be 
from my hand. Now, it so happens that, being tolerably well 
to do in this world of ours — that is to say, having perhaps a 
thousand a-year more than my habits or wishes require — I 
never gave such a thing to any man on earth; and having re- 
ceived intimation of the fact, I caused inquiries to be quietly 
made as to the person who had taken this unpleasant liberty 
with my name. 1 have obtained pretty good information upon 
the subject, and I find that there is little or no doubt that 
the lbrger ic no other than your friend and prutcye, William 
Barham.” 

Few things on earth could have been more painful to Mor- 
ley Ernsteiu at that moment than to find that full information 
regarding the crime and the criminal had reached Lieberg’s 
ears from any other lips than bis own. I have already shown 
the nature of his apprehensions in respect to his friend's future 
conduct ; but his mind was too candid and straightforward to 
shuffle or palter with the open facts in any way; and he re- 
plied, after a very brief pause given to thought, “X am afraid 
what you have heard is quite true, Lieberg. I had intimation 
of the fact likewise, and intended to speak about it to-morrow. 
I trust and hope that you will not think of proceeding against 
this young man; and all I can say is, that I am quite willing 
to pay the money myself, if you will consent to receive the 
bill without disowning the signature.” 
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Lieberg laughed. “ Oh !” replied he, “ you value the young 
lady’s smiles at five hundred pounds — do you, Morley? Well, 
if such be your arrangements, I will do whatever I can.” 

Morley paused, and there was a strong struggle in his 
mind, lie knew what Lieberg suspected ; and he believed 
that a strange view of honour, not uncommon in the world, 
would both prevent his friend from interfering in any way, if 
he thought that Helen Barham was likely to become con- 
nected with him by the ties of* illicit love, and would make 
him consent to receive and pay the lbrged bill, and in fact 
enter into all those very arrangements most to be desired for 
her benefit. He was strongly tempted, it must be acknow- 
ledged, to suffer Lieberg to remain in the belief which lie evi- 
dently entertained; hut the idea of a falsehood, even implied, 
was so repugnant to his principles, that he would not admit it 
into any part of his conduct. 

“You are mistaken, Lieberg,” he said, at length. “I still 
tell yon, as I told you before, that I have no such purposes 
towards Miss Barham as you suppose. I w r ish to spare her 
the agony of seeing Iict brother die upon the gallows. 1 wish 
to save the unfortunate lad himself, who is a mere boy, and 
lias been misled by others. But 1 tell you fairly, J have no 
intention whatsoever of attempting to injure this poor girl in 
the way you mean, nor do I think there would be the least 
chance of success, even if 1 w ere to try. She is a girl of good 
principles, of firm character, and seems to have monopolised 
the whole of the high feelings which nature intended for her 
brother and herself.” 

“You certainly will not succeed,” answered Lieberg, in a 
calm and reasoning tone, “if you leave her any hope of your 
marrying her. If her brother w T cre hanged or transported, or 
anything of that kind, the disgrace would so strongly forbid 
the bans that she would lose the expectation, and v ie Id to 
your views very readily, depend upon it. Indeed, seriously, 
I think that it w T ould Ik; far the best arrangement for all parties. 
The youth would have one light swing between heaven and 
earth, very soon over, which would relieve him from a multi- 
tude of cares. The young lady would he placed under the 
protection of a gentleman and a man of honour — one who had 
generously befriended her, who would* treat her well and ten- 
derly, and provide for her when it was necessary for them to 

E avt, instead — as will most certainly happen if you do not take 
cr — of her falling into the power of* some other man, who 
may be a rascal and a scoundrel, who may ill-treat and abuse 
her even while they live together, and abandon her to the 
public streets when he is tired. You will place yourself in 
the situation that nine young men of fortune out of* ten are 
placed in, with only this difference, that instead of an opera- 
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dancer , a chorus- singer, a stage soubrette , or any other mer- 
cenary woman, you will have a companion really attached to 
' you, and influenced by gratitude and affection.” 

“Do you know, Lieberg,” exclaimed Morley, “that I have 
scarcely patience to sit and listen to you. 1 tell you that I 
have no such intentions as you suppose; I tell you that 1 shall 
never dream of entertaining them ; and that, whatever may 
happen to the young man, Mr. Hamilton, myself, and two or 
three other people, whom I have engaged or will engage in 
the business, will take ample care that no temptation, at least 
in the shape of poverty and exposure, shall ever be thrown in 
* Miss Barham’s way, either to become the mistress of an un- 
principled scoundrel or be thrown upon the public streets. 
Bray speak to me no more upon such a subject, or, on my 
honour, l shall think you the devil himself.” 

Lieberg burst into a fit of laughter. “ Well, Morley,” he 
said, “if you m ill uot take the opportunity that oilers, I 
cannot help it; hut, really, the chances in my own favour are 
now so great, that 1, who have not such powers of resitting 
temptation as you have, must yield a little.” 

“Lieberg!” exclaimed Morley, starting up, and laying liis 
hand upon his arm, “ you promised iue ” 

“Ay,” replied Lieberg; “hut our position is very much 
changed now. 1 have now become a party interested, without 
seeking Lt.” 

“And will you,” exclaimed Morley Ern stein — “ will you 
really follow the base example of that man Neville, and trade 
with the*, brother’s blood for the purpose of taking the sister’s 
honour V” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Lieberg, raising bis head and gazing at 
him for a moment, bis dark eye flashing fiercely. But the 
next instant he recovered himself, his brow lost its frown, his 
eye its fire, and lie replied, “ No, Morley; no! Put that, on 
one side altogether, and rest satisfied that, as far as depends 
upon me, her brother docs not die. I do not intend to trade 
with her fears, whatever I may do with her gratitude.” 

“ Then you assure me he shall be saved?” said Morley. 

“ Nay,” answered Lieberg, “I cannot promise that.” 

“ Why not?” demanded liis friend. “ I am sure, Lieberg, 
you will not act ungenerously by him. Be generous at once, 
and let it not be said that you did a noble and kind act by 
halves. Save the youth, even though he he criminal, and aid 
me also in placing him in such a situation as to remove him 
from temptation to commit such acts again. Leave this poor 
girl to those who w ill do all that is possible to raise her rather 
than to sink her; to soften her present fate, and make her 
forget the many sorrows that have already befallen her. 
Indeed, indeed, Lieberg, she has suffered bitterly in heart 
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and spirit; and cruel would that man be who would open be- 
fore her a path beginning in sin, going on in self-reproach, 
and ending in disappointed affection and unavailing remorse.” 

“ Well,” answered Lioberg, after a moment’s thought, u I 
promise you firmly and fully, as far as it is possible fur me, to 
save this young man. In regard to my further conduct in the 
business, I will make no promises of any kind. I will be 
guided by circumstances, and no one has a right to demand 
anything further of me. I confess I have become interested 
in the girl from your account of her, and I shall certainly like 
to see her; but you mistake me if you suppose I am delibe- 
rately planning the seduction of a woman I have never beheld. 
.Besides, 1 take it for granted, from all you have said, that she 
is as much in love with you as you seem to be with her, other- 
wise I think she must he a very hard-hearted sort of person. 
If she be ift love with you, she is of course not likely to fall in 
love with me, and the matter will, doubtless, end as it has 
begun. So set your mind at ease, for she has three strong 
safeguards. Jf I find that she loves you, T shall stop short, 
for I never rival my friend ; if I find that she is coy, I shall 
stop short, for 1 love not maids that are long a-wooing ; and 
if I find that she is in no way coy, perhaps 1 may not Jove her 
the better cither. So rest satisfied, my young Don Quixote.” 

Morley, however, was not satisfied, and he determined to 
hasten by every means in his power the arrangements which 
would place Helen Barham at a distance from a more danger- 
ous pursuer than Neville. On another point, too, he was not* 
satisfied — namely, with regard to the conditional sort of manner 
in which Lieberg spoke of saving William Barham. He did 
not sec why the promise should not be positive, and he said, 
after thinking for a moment over all that had passed — 

“ You mistake, Lieberg, in regard to my being the least in 
love with Miss Barham: depend upon it* if I were, I should 
take a different tone with any one who spoke lightly of her. 
I am not the least in love with her, and never shall he. But, 
putting that aside, let me ask why you speak of saving William 
Barham conditionally, of doing what you can, of doing all that 
depends upon you? Why cannot you certainly save him, by 
destroying at once tlic forged draft, or whatever it may be, if 
1 am willing to pay the money?” 

“ The latter part. will be an easy business,” replied Lieberg, 
“ for I ain not very penurious myself, Morley; and, though it 
is entirely at your intercession 1 do it, yet, if I am able to save 
him, nobody pays the money but myself. Why 1 speak con- 
ditionally is simply because, in this* business, I have not the 
absolute disposal of the young man’s fate. Other people know 
the facts besides myself. My banker, when the bill is pre- 
sented, will see that it is not my handwriting directly. Several 
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of the officers of Bow Street are already aware of the business. 
There is, I have heard, in your law, such a thing as com- 
* promising felony, and 1 can only do for him that which will 
not bring myself under the arm of Justice. Let me warn you 
also to be careful, Morlcy, lor we may get ourselves into diffi- 
culties Iroin which we could not easily be extricated.” 

Morlcy mused, embarrassed; he had never thought of the 
circumstances that Licberg brought at once before his view, 
and all he replied for several minutes was — 

“ The fact of the officers being aware of this has, I suppose, 
prevented him twice from coming when he promised, lie has 
‘called here more than once at my request, but never at the 
hour stated.” 

“ He is afraid of being taken in a trap,” said Lieberg; and 
then falling into thought again, he suffered Morley to pursue 
his meditations uninterrupted. At length, however, he held 
out his hand to his young friend, saying, u Come, Ernstein, 
let us act together; wc have bad a little spar, but we will be 
friends tgain. You fancy me a much greater roue than 1 am, 
simply because T am charitable to all human failings, and tie- 
cause I advised you to do what 1 judged the best for you — 
what 1 thought, and do still think, would be no great harm to 
any one. For my own part, I am a very moderate man in my 
views, l can assure you — a quiet, calm, sober, steady person, 
who upon principle never do anything edatant , except when 
people drive me to it by trying to pull me back. Let us con- 
sider, then, what can best be done for this 3 r oung man.” 

Morlcy shook his hand warmly, saying, “1 believe, Lieberg, 
you have the vice of making yourself appear much worse than 
you really arc; and l do not always feel sure whether you are 
not jesting with me, in advocating things that 1 never see you 
plunge into yourself.” 

“ There may be a little joke in the matter,” said Lieberg; 
“ for depend upon it, Morlcy, men who have seen a great deal 
of the world, and have got the ferocity of their virtue softened 
down, feel a little inclined to sport with those who come upon 
them full of the sweets of innocence, and thinking every pec- 
cadillo a mountain of iniquity. But now, as I have said, let us 
consult what may be best to be done to save this youth from 
tlie gallows, which he so well merits.” 

The consultation between them was long, and at length it 
was determined that Lieberg should use every means to get 
hold of the forged document; that he should pay it, if pre- 
rented, without hesitation ; that, if possible, William Barham 
should be brought to confer with the two friends; that the 
spurious bill should be shown to him ; and that it should be 
made a sine qua mm of his being forgiven, to go out imme- 
diately to the East or West Indies, where some situation was 
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to be found for him. Pains were also to be taken to stop all 
inquiries on the part of the police; and Lieberg joined so 
heartily in cveiy part of the scheme, that he left Morley with 
the charm of his influence fully re-established, and the mind 
of his young companion convinced that he had done him some 
wrong in the suspicions he had entertained. 


' CHAPTER XVHI, 

What was it carried Morley Emstcin to the door of Helen 
Barham’s house at so early an hour on the following day? 
Was it that his resolution had given waj r , and that the attrac- 
tion which was about her had prevailed, notwithstanding all 
the considerations which had restrained him on the preceding 
day? If the angels are permitted to look into men’s hearts, 
and see with their eyes of light the motives, as well ias the 
actions to which they lead, it must always afford a curious, 
and sometimes an amusing, though very often a sad specula- 
tion to the bright beings above us. 

So seldom does it happen that nym cannot find a valid ex- 
cuse to his own understanding for following his own inclina- 
tions, that it is not to be wondered at that Morley Ernstcin 
drew out of his conversation with Lieberg on the preceding 
evening a valid excuse for visiting Helen Barham. I do not 
mean to say, indeed, that he was wrong; but one thing is 
certain: his inclinations led him thither as well as bis reason, 
and he was not sorry that a just motive impelled him to go. 
Dear reader, it was very natural, and certainly not in the 
least blamoahle ; nor docs it prove in the slightest degree that 
his affection wavered from Juliet Carr. She was certainly a 
bright, a beautiful, and an engaging creature whom he went 
to sec; but to Morley Ernstcin she was the creature of his 
compassion, of his benevolence, of his tenderness. “We 
take a withering stick,” says Sterne, “and plant it in the 
ground, and then we water it because vve planted it.” 

Such was the case with Morley Ernstcin, and now lie went 
to do one of the most difficult things on earth: to guard 
Helen Barham against Lieberg, and yet not to assail the cha- 
racter of his friend. As usual, he was admitted at once, for 
Helen was now rarely out; but when he entered the drawing- 
room and saw her, he could not help thinking that there was 
some difference in her manner towards him — at feast, it 
appeared so at first. There was a timidity, a shrinkingness 
— if we may use that expression — a faltering of the voice, a 
drooping of the eye, a want oi that frank and straightforward 
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pouring forth of excited and grateful feelings which had 
hitherto characterized the whole demeanour of Helen Bar- 
ham towards himself. 

It puzzled Morley Ernstein ; he could not understand the 
change. Perhaps the reader can : at all events, he will easily 
do so when lie is told that Helen had been looking into her 
own heart, and inquiring wliat were really her feelings to- 
wards the man who now stood before her. Her emotion at 
the sight of Juliet Carr had first shown her that' there were 
strange tilings in her own bosom, and she had passed a sleep- 
less night, thinking of but one subject on earth — Morley 
Ernstein. She gave him her hand, however — a hand which 
was usually as cold as the marble from which, to judge by 
the colour, it was formed; but that hand was now burning 
with fiery heat, and the once rosy cheek had become much 
paler. As Morley felt that feverish touch and gazed on her 
face, the cause of the difference in manner he had observed 
seemed at once to display itself. 

“ 1’ou are ill, JMiss Barham!” he exclaimed, with an eager 
and an anxious look, that made Helen's heart beat fast and 
her knees tremble under her. “ For heaven’s sake, let me 
6cnd lor a physician !” » 

“ Oh, no, no!" she exclaimed; “I am quite well indeed.” 

“Then what makes your hand hum so?” he demanded, 
still holding it in his own; “and what makes you look so 
pale V” 

“I did not sleep very well last night,” she said; “there 
had been a good deal to agitate me during the day, and 1 lay 
awake, thinking anxiously.” 

“And of u hat were you thinking?” demanded Morley, 
leading her to a, sofa and seating himself beside her. “ Nay, 
you must tell me, for perhaps 1 can relieve some of your 
anxiety.*’ 

Helen hesitated, and he added, “Nay, you must tell me; 
surely you will not refuse?” 

“lUffuse!” she exclaimed; “do you think T would refuse 
you anything, after all you have done for me?” She paused 
for a moment, but then, seeming to take a sudden resolution, 
she looked up, saying, “1 was thinking of you: 1 only heard 
yesterday of your having fought that wretched man Neville, 
and risked your life on my account. I pondered upon many 
things, but'that was one 1 thought most of during the night; 
and i asked myself, what would have become of me if you 
had beeu killed.? 1 think I must have (lied.” 

Morley felt that both Helen and himself were standing on 
dangerous ground. He was half sorry that he had coine at 
all; but, shutting his eyes resolutely to all that he feared to 
see, he replied gravely, though in the same kind tone he 

£ 
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always used towards her, “I had not forgotten, Miss Bar- 
ham, the situation in which you were placed, and that it 
might be aggravated by the very fact of an unexplained 
quarrel having occurred in your house between myself and 
another person ; and, therefore, to guard against the worst, I 
Wrote down my wishes to two gentlemen who 1 knew would 
attend to them, and would take care that you were shielded 
through life from everything like danger and difficulty.” 

“ Oh, I know you are noble and good!” she cried; “ I know 
it — I know it well ;” and putting her hands over her eyes, she 
burst into tears. 

Morley soothed her, and feeling that it would be best to 
change the subject as soon as possible, he said, “ Where is 
your brother? I was in hopes that by coming so early I 
might find him here.” 

Helen shook her head. “ He has not been home all night,” 
she replied; “indeed, he seldom is. Sometimes I do not see 
him for a week.” 

Morley mused. “ I came to tell you,” he said at length, 
“that as far as this business of the forgery is concerned, I 
think you may consider him safe. I have seen the gentle- 
man, Colonel Licbcrg, whose name was used, and he has 
promised me not to proceed against your brother at all.” 

“Oh, that is joyful indeed!” exclaimed Helen; “then all 
danger is past, and J need not become a burden to Lady Mal- 
colm and Miss Carr.” 

This was certainly quite the contrary effect to that which 
Morley wished to produce, and he went on to explain to his 
fair companion, that all Lieberg and himself could do might 
perhaps be ineffectual. lie assured her, at the same time, 
that he looked upon it as more necessary than ever that she 
should be removed from the neighbourhood and influence of 
her brother, and from tlic house in which slie then dwelt, till 
such time as an appointment in one of tlic colonies could he 
procured for William Barham, or some means could be taken 
to get him out of England and separate him from liis evil 
companions. 

Morley urged it upon her in various ways, and with so 
many arguments that she replied at length with a smile, 
though it was a sad one, “Are von -not sure that 1 will do 
anything you tell me? I should either he very obstinate or 
very base, if, alter all your generous kindness, 1 did not follow 
your advice precisely. Lady Malcolm is to call for me at one 
o’clock to-day, and I am quite ready to go. The only thing 
that embarrasses me is, that I do not well know what to do 
t with thus house, which my lather had taken for a year. There 
" are two or three months still to run, and T do not like to de- 
prive William of a home when he chooses to have one. Yet 
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Lady Malcolm says I must bring the maid with me, otherwise 
he will find out from her where I am.” 

Morley undertook to arrange the whole of that business for 
her, to see the landlord of the house, and to have some per- 
son put in to take care of it, as soon as she was gone. He 
then rose to depart, though the chief object of liis coming 
had not been spoken of as yet ; but when he took her hand to 
wish her good-bye, he said, “There is one thing, that I must 
ask you to promise me, and to keep your promise most strictly, 
without asking me why.” 

u You have but to name it,” said Helen, looking up in his 
face timidly. 

“ It is simply this,” replied Mofley, “ and it will not be 
very difficult to keep, I trust: — Give me your word that under 
no circumstances whatsoever you v. ill mention where you are 
going to before you leave this house for Lady Malcolm's, or 
even that you are going away at all, till you are actually gone. 
I say, to no one — meaning not only to your own brother, but, 
speaking generally, to no one — not even to my dearest friend.” 

He laid so btrong an emphasis upon the last words as to 
make Helen Barham give a little start, and gaze inquiringly 
in his face. , But she replied, the next instant — 

“I will mention it to no one upon earth. I see that jou 
have some strong reason for what you say, but I am quite 
contented to he ignorant of it till you think fit to tell me — 
though, perhaps, I may not sec you again for a long while.” 

Morley understood that she did not venture to ask the 
question “When?” and he replied, “1 shall meet you this 
very night, I trust, for Lady Malcolm has asked me to spend 
the evening there. Believe me, dear Miss Barham, it will be 
the greatest satisfaction to ine that 1 have ever known to see 
you there; for, under the protection of that, excellent lady, 
and with the acquaintance and friendship of Miss Carr, you 
may set the frowns of fortune at defiance; and 1 trust that" 
such sorrow — T may say, such agony of mind — as you must 
ha\e been suffering when I saw you a few days ago, may have 
passed away for. ever.” 

He let go her hand as he spoke, and turned towards the 
door, while Helen Barham, her eyes gazing upon the ground, 
stood murmuring to herself, “And in those few days you have 
done all this!” 

When he was gone, she pressed her hand tightly upon her 
brow for several minutes, and then saying, “I must not think 
of it — I will not think of it; it is foolish — it is mad* — it is 
wrong!” she proceeded hastily to occupy herself with oilier 
things; putting by all the objects that she did not intend to 
take with her; locking up this drawer and that; sometimes 
sitting down for a moment, and sketching with her pencil 
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some wild, fanciful head upon a sheet of paper which lay on 
the table, and then starting up again, to employ herself more 
actively: struggling vehemently, in short, against feelings and 
thoughts that called loudly for attention, in every pause of 
occupation. She had been thus engaged for about an hour, 
and the clock stood at a quarter to twelve, when there came 
the roll of wheels and a loud knock at the door. 

“ There he is again!” exclaimed Helen, thinking it was the 
knock of Morlcy’s groom. u How kind of him to come back ! n 

The maid, however, was the first person who appeared, 
bearing a card in her hand, upon which was written, “Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Count Lieberg.” The girl gave the card to 
her mistress, and informed her that the gentleman whose name 
it bore was below, and begged the honour of a few minutes' 
conversation with her. 

“ Oh, let him corac up!” exclaimed Helen gladly, recollect- 
ing that the name was that of Morley’s friend, who had so 
generously agreed to spare her brother: “show him up 
directly;” aiul she waited with eager expectation, well pleased 
to have an opportunity of thanking him for his promised for- 
bearance. 

I have before described Lieberg, but still I must pause 
for a moment to notice the effect liis appearance produced on 
tlic mind of Helen Barham. He came up the stairs with a 
quick and easy step, his whole dress being in the height but 
not the excess of fashion, his hat, shining like glass, held in 
his hand, his glossy black hair waving lightly over his higli, 
clear forehead, his fine eyes sparkling with that peculiar fire 
and lustre which rendered them so different from the eyes of 
any other being, and his' lips hearing a mild and pleasant 
smile, while his whole air and look was that of a highly- 
finished and graceful gentleman. There was not a feature, 
there was not a line, there was not a movement, that Helen 
Barham could find fault with ; and yet, strange to say, when 
she beheld him, though prepared to be pleased and ready to 
admire, though full of gratitude and with a heart tenderly 
alive to kindness, an unaccountable shudder came over her 
the moment that her eyes rested upon him. 

Is it that some faculty, altogether independent of and finer 
than reason itself, gives us instant intimation of the presence 
of a being who purposes or is destined to work us some grie- 
vous harm? AVho is there that has not felt antipathies lor 
which he could find no motive, and against which he strove 
in vain, till at length something has discovered that the being 
thus strangely disliked was exercising some dark influence 
upon our fate and happiness? Helen Barham did not strive 
to reason with her feelings ; she resisted and overcame the 
impression, as far, at least, as her outward demeanour was 
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concerned; and advancing, with the grace which she alwaj’s 
displayed, she held out her hand at once to Count Lieberg, 
saying, “ Sir Morley Ern stein has told me, sir, how nobly and 
kindly you are disposed to behave towards my brother. I 
need not assure you that I am full of deep gratitude, and* 
most sincerely do I pray God to Toward you as you dcseiwe.” 

A strange dark shade came over Licberg’s countenance, but 
he replied at once, pressing Helen’s hand gently, but not a 
moment too long, “Morley has been beforehand with me, 
then? I thought I should have been early enough myself to 
convey you intelligence which I was sure would please you. 
However, I must not be angry with him; for the satisfaction 
of giving you happiness and relief might well lead him to steal 
a march upon his friend. 1 have a little, however, still to tell 
you myself, which he cannot know of, as 1 have only heard 
the intelligence this morning. I think, beyond all doubt, that 
I shall be able to obtain possession of the draft without suffer- 
ing it to fall into the hands of the myrmidons of justice. In 
that case, all danger will be at an end.” 

“But if not,” said Helen, her heart sinking at the idea of 
there still being so much peril — “ but if not, will his fate then 
be sealed?” 4 

Lieberg seemed to hesitate, and taking a seat near her, he 
looked down upon the floor lbv a moment or two, apparently 
in deep thought, and then replied, “It might be diiiicult to 
save him, if we cannot get bold of the draft ourseh cs and 
destroy it. One would need to bribe the officers w ith some 
enormous sum; or else I should have to refuse to gh e evidence, 
which might place me in a dangerous position myself. But I 
trust that this wrill not be; 1 trust that, ere two days more are 
over, I shall have the document in my own hands ; so let us 
not think of such unpleasant circumstances. You mii^t have 
had, I fear, a sad time of it lately, my poor young lud\ . Mor- 
ley ‘s account of you and your fate has been enough to melt*a 
heart of stone, and J can assure you it interested me not a little ; 
so that I trust not only to be able to relieve your mind in re- 
gard to your brother, bui to do something more for your 
happiness hereafter, if you will permit me.” 

“You are very kind indeed,” replied Helen; “but were 
this once off my mind, I think, with tlie friends who have un- 
cx'pectediy risen up around me, 1 should hare nothing to desire 
or wish for. My hours would have been sad indeed,” she 
added, “ if it had not been for the comfort and consolation 
which have been given me by Sir Morley Ernstcm.” 

Lieberg smiled. “lie is, indeed, very amiable,” he said; 
and Helen blushed till her f ace and neck were all one crimson. 
The words that Lieberg spoke were nothing; it was fne tone 
and meaning smile that brought the bright blood up into her 
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face : there was a slight touch of indignation, however, in her 
feelings ; and though her face still glowed, she raised her head 
high while she replied, u lie is, indeed, very amiable, and not 
alone amiable, but generous : ay, and good, too. He is one of 
those who, I am sure, would never take an ungenerous advan- 
tage of any one, not even to obtain that which he most desired 
in life.” 

u You are quite right,” said Lieberg, seeing that, the well of 
Helen’s feelings was all pure. “Morley’s impulses are all 
generous and noble; sometimes, perhaps, a little too generous 
jlor his own happiness and for those whom he wishes well. 
There arc occasions, my dear young lady, when our own gra- 
tification is the means of gratifying another too, and in those 
instances self-denial is unkind.” 

Helen did not understand what he meant, for she was a high- 
hearted, tender being, but by no means metaphysical; and 
Iceberg, seeing more deeply into her character every moment, 
ski I fully changed the conversation to less dangerous ground, and 
in the open field, where she was less prepared to defend herself, 
he put forth all tho>e fascinating powers which he possessed, 
and which were far greater than it would be easy to do justice 
to. Helen listened with pleasure, and with some surprise; 
and to a certain point Lieberg succeeded, for he excited a kind 
of admiration; but it. was the admiration of the mind, the heart 
had nothing to do with it; and even had the litlle citadel of 
Helen’s bosom not been fully garrisoned, as it was, Lieberg 
would have made no progress that day in attempting to storih 
it. There seemed, however, to he a greater impression pro- 
duced upon himself than perhaps he had anticipated. Often, 
in the midst of his brilliant comersntion, he bent his eyes upon 
the ground forborne moments, ami then raised them thought- 
fully to Helen’s face, gazing upon her beauty, and seeming, as 
it wore, to drink it in, but at the same time with a grave and 
meditative air, which took from it all offence. 

"With an art peculiar to himself he brought up subject after 
subject, the most unlikely to arise from the circumstances in 
which he and Helen Barham were placed, and lie listened to 
all her replies with a look of interest, which was not without 
its flattery. He was surprised, it is true, to find her mind e o 
richly stored, lie was pleased and struck with much that she 
Paid; and his whole manner, as well as his words, showed that 
it was so; while, at the same time, he never gave up — though 
he never presumed upon it — that position of mental superiority 
which he was so well calculated to maintain against almost all 
men, and which, when not painfully felt, has no slight effect 
upon the heart of women. They do not always love those 
they most approve, but in general they love those whom they 
look up to, be it in right of wrong. 
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At length, however, as the hands of the clock approached 
the point of half-past twelve, and hie fair companion became 
somewhat penurious of her replies, Lieberg, with quick per- 
ception, saw that his visit must come to an end, or he tedious 
to her, and he knew there is nothing so dangerous as to remain 
long enough to be wished away. 

u She is cither going out to meet Morley, or she expects him 
here,” he thought, “and I had better take my leave at once. 
He will disappoint her ere many days are over, and then it 
may be mv task to console. Iler heart is not so far gone to 
him as 1 imagined. — I will now wish yon good-bye, Miss Bar- 
ham,” he said, rising; u bnt I hope you will not exclude me 
for the future from society that, I assure you, I value highly. 
You love music, 1 sec, and I am passionately fond of it. You 
like drawing, too, if 1 may judge from that table. I am not 
without some slight knowledge of that art, and I possess some 
of the finest small pictures in Europe. I will not give up the 
hope of some day showing them to you. However, for the 
present, we have other things to think of, the lh>t of which, 
of course, is your brother. I doubt not, by this time to-mor- 
row, 1 shall have good news to hear to you. I suppose this 
is as good a time to find you as I could choose?” 

Helen was about to reply at otk*o that she would not be 
there on the following day. and to infirm him where he would 
find her; hut the promise she had made to Morley suddenly 
rushed to her mind. Then again she thought, “But surely I 
may tell him! He has rny brother's life in his hands, and 

could never he meant But no,” she said to herself' again; 

u I have promised, and he shall never say that 1 swerved from 
any promise to him, even in the least degree.” 

The consideration of all this, and of what she should reply, 
together with tiie consciousness that she was long ere she did 
answer, called the colour into her cheek again, as she .said, 
with an evasion that she did not like to use, U I am very seldom, 
it' ever, out.” 

Lieberg saw that she was more moved than was natural by 
the simple question that he had asked; but he himself was 
too much impressed by her beauty and grace to judge with 
his usual acuteness of what was passing in her mind. When 
he got into his cabriolet his thoughts were full of Helen 
Barham. 

Beautiful indeed!” he muttered — u beautiful indeed! This 
boy is a fool, with his advantages!” and driving on, busy with 
reveries of his own, he well-nigh killed two people a.t the cor- 
ner of Oxford Street, and grazed one of the posts with the 
wheel of his vehicle. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The undcrworkings of the passions in the human heart, the 
movements and the progress of that central fire in the world 
of each man’s breast — the fire which is never guessed at by 
the surface, except from some slight and often unobserved in- 
dications, or from some violent outburst like the eruption of a 
volcano; — the underwork ings of the passions, 1 say, arc gene- 
rally fiir more worthy of the investigation of philosophy, if we 
would take the trouble — are fur more replete with the tragic 
and the sublime — than all the external demonstrations to which 
we give so much attention. When sitting in the midst of a 
social circle, and often when gay looks and light jests abound, 
who is there shall say what arc really the feelings within tlic 
very bosoms that are next to us? — what the passions that, are 
gnawing the core of the hearts that seem all merriment V — the 
canker-worm of envy, the sharp tooth of hatred, the hitter 
grinding jaws of disappointment, the locusts of ill -requited 
love eating up all the green things of hope. Alas! alas! too 
often in the world in which we live, if we could draw back the 
veil from the hearts of the most cheerful scene, there would 
be much weeping amongst us for the sorrows of others, or for 
our own! 

The drawing-room of Lady Malcolm was a pleasant and a 
cheerful room; and, though in the midst of London, she had 
contrived, by manifold dowers and shrubs, frequently re- 
newed, to give it a certain degree of freshness, an air and a 
scent of the country, which were wonderfully refreshing to 
the London- tired senses at the end of a long season. Jn that 
drawing-room, the window s open, and the warm air of a sum- 
mer's night stealing through the half-closed blinds, sat the 
good Indy herself, together with Juliet Carr and IJelcu .Bar- 
ham, waiting for the arrival of Morley Ernstein. He w as the 
only person invited; for Lady Malcolm not only wished Helen 
Barham to remain as quit tly as might be in her house, hut she 
also wished Morley and Juliet Carr to have as much of each 
other’s society, uninterrupted, as possible. 

As far as all the external circumstances of life could go, no- 
thing could be happier for Helen Barham than the change 
which had occurred and the situation in which she was now 

E laced. Good Lady Malcolm w*as feeling and acting towards 
cr as a mother. That worthy lady, after embracing Morley s 
• proposal as eagerly as w r e have seen her do, had for a little 
time been puzzled by the question how she was to treat the 
person whom she had promised to protect, but she had wisely 
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put oF the consideration of it till slie had seen Miss Barham ' 
with her own eyes. When she did see her, however, all 
doubt upon the matter vanished: the engaging charm which 
pervaded Helen’s whole demeanour, whether in sorrow or joy, 
gloom or gaiety, instantly affected so very impressible a per- 
son as Lady Malcolm; and she had come away declaring to 
Juliet, as soon as she got into the street, that Helen was the 
sweetest creature she had ever seen in her life, t and that she 
should not wonder, if properly brought out and introduced 
into good society, were she to end by marrying a duke. She 
consequently at once set Helen on a par with herself and 
Juliet, and treated her as her own child from the moment 
she entered her house, doing everything that motherly ten- 
derness could do to remove any little sensation of shyness and 
dependence, and to make her perfectly at home and "at ease ill 
her new abode. 

Juliet, though perhaps not quite so easily charmed* as Lady 
Malcolm, bail not only felt the fascination of Helen Barham’s 
demeanour very strongly, but bad been more deeply interested 
in her than Lady Malcolm herself, entering into all her sen- 
sations, perhaps almost divining her thoughts. On their very 
first interview she had watched her beauty with a curious and 
attentive eve, even while occupied in recalling her to herself 
alter site had l'aiutcd; and when Helen recovered, Juliet re- 
mained meditative, if not sad, for some time. There is no- 
thing like woman's heart, for finding out woman’s secrets, and 
Juliet — perhaps by questioning herself as to what would have 
been her own feelings had she been so situated with Morloy 
Einstein — in a great degree discovered those of Helen Bar- 
ham. 

\\ hen the conviction of what the poor girl's sentiments to- 
wards her deliverer must lie flashed upon Juliet’s mind, her 
sensations wen* strange, and lor a moment beyond all control. 
The first question she a«ked herself was, “Does Morley love 
her after all? Can he help loving her — so beautiful, so inte- 
resting, so much to he pitied?” But the next moment she 
recollected all she knev» r of his character — every trait that she 
hail remarked of his demeanour in regard to the very matter 
with which her thoughts were busied; and, though she had at 
first clasped her hand upon her heart to stop its insufferable 
beating, she now took it away relieved, saying in her own 
mind — “ ’Tis me whom he loves! Alas, poor Helen Bar- 
ham !’’ 

For an instant, for a single instant, Juliet Carr had felt the 
pangs of jealousy; but the moment after, when her feeling of 
security in Morley ’-s love returned, she reproached herself 
bitterly for the joy she felt at that which must needs produce 
another’s sorrow. The lew hours’ calm reflection which in*, 
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tervened between their visit to the fair object of their care 
and her arrival at Lady Malcolm’s house calmed down and 
quieted Juliet’s feelings, and enabled her to play her part to- 
wards Helen, when she did arrive, in the manner which might 
be expected from her character. Asa sort of atonement lor 
loving Morley Ernstein and being beloved by him, as well as 
from tenderness, and interest, and kindness towards Helen, no 
sister could have shown her more affectionate care and atten- 
tion than were displayed by Juliet Carr. She sat with her in 
the room which had been assigned to her near her own; she 
aided her to arrange it with taste ; she saw' if anything was 
wanting, and had it instantly supplied; she talked witti her of 
future 'prospects and bright hopes, and lavished on her all 
those little acts of gentle attention which removed every feel- 
ing of strangeness, and convinced Helen that she had a friend 
upon whose bosom she could cast herself in danger, sorrow, or 
temptation, if it should come, and tell her all without fear of 
hesitation. 

That conviction was in itself a relief, a mighty relief, to the 
poor girl’s heart; and, though her mind still wandered to 
Morley Ernstein, and thought dwelt, in spite of all her efforts, 
upon the connection between him and Juliet Carr, when she 
looked upon her lovely com pinion, marked her transcendent 
beauty, listened to her melodious voice, and experienced such 
tenderness and generous kindness, she could not refrain, even 
in Juliet’s presence, from looking down with a sigh, and mur- 
muring indistinctly, with a melancholy movement of the head, 
“No wonder that lie loves her!” 

The day passed over in this manner, but before night Helen 
Barham was quite familiar with the house and its inhabitants. 
Everything that Lady Malcolm saw of her Jed that lady to 
approve her conduct more and more. Her manners were so 
graceful, her whole demeanour so distinguished, that the good 
lady began to feel proud of lier prntey/r; and looking from 
Helen to Juliet, as she sat down to dinner, she could not help 
thinking that seldom on the face of this earth had two such 
beautiful beings sat side by side. 

Helen was sad and thoughtful during the early part of the 
evening; but, in consideration of those with whom she dwelt, 
she struggled against the gloom that oppressed her, sought 
her usual occupations, and followed her ordinary pursuits. 
Tlius, while Lady Malcolm herself fell quietly asleep over a 
purse that she was netting, and Juliet busied her fingers with 
embroidery. Helen wont on sketching with a masterly hand, 
though with the carelessness of absent thoughts, a scene from 
44 Paradise Lost,” representing the contention of the archangel 
and the fiend. Juliet talked to her from time to time, and 
jkhen came round to view her w T ork. 44 Why, Helen,” she 
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exclaimed, with the first impulse of surprise, as she looked 
over her shoulder, “ you have drawn a mend of' ours for the 

angel !” 

Helen looked up in her face with her large lustrous eyes, 
but made no reply, and Juliet returned thoughtfully to her 
seat again. Helen added several more strokes to the other 
figure, and then pushed it gently across the table to her fair 
companion, saying, with a sad smile, “Yon shall have it, for 
you are an angel too, I think. It is like him*, 1 believe— 
tlnmgii 1 did not intend it.” 

Juliet ’or several minutes gazed intently at the drawing, 
wliicli was beautifully but slightly executed, and while she 
was still thus employed Sir Morley Emstein entered the 
room. 

Lady Malcolm started up out of her sleep, and not a little 
emotion was tbit both by Helen Barham and Juliet Carr. 
Sr range to say, however, Juliet showed it most. She, who 
had usually so much command over herself, ivas now fluttered 
and agi'uted. It is true, there were sensations in her bosom 
towards Morley KnMein which produced a thrill whenever 
she saw him; but in the most profound lakes the gushing of 
the fountains is hidden by the depth of the wateis, and those 
feelings confined themselves to her heart, and did not at all 
appear on 1 lie surface. In the present instance, it was the 
presence of Helen Barham that agitated her more than the 
coming of Morley Lmstein. She sympathized deeply with 
the poor girl ; and, b\ a power which true benevolence really 
has, she placed herself in the situation of her fair companion 
so completely as to feel all that she felt, without losing the 
emotions natural to her own situation also. There w r as always 
a great abnegation of self in the character of Juliet Carr; and, 
though sdn: would not have sacrificed Morley’s Jove for any 
consideration, yet she did wi&h that he wouid now speak to 
Helen tii\st. 

But Morley did not do so, and would not have done so for 
the world, even on Helen’s own account. There had been 
something in her manner that morning which he w r ould not 
gulfer hi.s mind to rest upon, the rcmcmbrarce of which he 
had cast from him as an idle vanity, but which, nevertheless, 
influenced his conduct, making him feel that it would be 
better at once to mark his attachment to Juliet Carr as strongly 
as possible. After speaking for a moment, then, with Lady 
Malcolm, he turned to Juliet and took her hand in his, his 
face beaming with all the affection that -was in his heart. He 
called her by Iter Christian name, too, as she had permitted 
him ; and every look, every tone, was calculated to leave no 
doubt on the mind of any one as to what were his leelings to- 
wards her. 
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Juliet was only the more agitated, but Helen was less so 
than might have been expected. The marked conduct of 
Morley towards J uliet Carr did lier good. She had previously 
made up her mind and read her fate, and the only thing that 
could have shaken her greatly at that moment would" have 
been the renewal of doubt and hope. Thus, when Morley 
turned towards her and spoke to her, as he liad been accus- 
tomed to do, kindly, gently, tenderly — ay, tenderly; for a 
slight inclination which he detected in his own breast to make 
his manner towards Helen a little less warm than it had been 
when they were alone together, caused him resolutely to 
resist such a leeling as dishonourable to her, to Juliet, and to 
himself: when he spoke to her, then, kindly, gently, and 
tenderly — as if, in short, lie were a brother — she received 
him, not without emotion, indeed, but with a much greater 
appearance of calmness than she had previously hoped to 
assume. 

Morley congratulated her upon her change of abode, and 
upon the friendship of Lady Malcolm; for it was a part of his 
plan, and indeed was only consistent with his impetuous 
character, to go straightforward to every difficulty or unplea- 
sant point, and never to he satisfied till all was said that it 
might be necessary to say. Many people do great things by 
avoiding difficulties, but bolder minds love the task of over- 
coming them. He spoke at once, therefore, of the change 
which had taken place in Helen's situation, though he knew 
it might awaken unpleasant thoughts, feeling that, as much 
must be referred to and even discussed at different periods, 
concerning her past and her future fate, it -would he better to 
touch upon the subject immediately, lest every hour of reserve 
should render it more difficult, lie then added, in a rather 
lower voice — 

u I have seen your brother, my dear Miss Barham, and we 
arc to meet again to-morrow, when I hope all things will be 
settled to your satisfaction. In the mean time, I need not 
ask it you are comfortable and happy with these friends, for I 
know- Lady Malcolm is all kindness, especially where she 
meets with undeserved sorrow. I think, too,” he added, 
turning his eyes to Juliet, “that we might very well trust the 
happiness of any one to Miss Carr’s tenderness.” 

“ We have done wli$t we could to soothe her, Morley,” re- 
plied Juliet Carr; “but it is not to be expected tliat Miss Bar- 
ham should yet be quite as cheerful as we will hope to see licr. 
She can amuse herself, however, even now, and at the same 
time gratify her tHends. Look here !” 

“Oh, no, no!” exclaimed Helen, trying to prevent Juliet 
from showing the drawing; but ere she could stop her it was 
jj^in Morley’s hand. 
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44 Good heavens !” he exclaimed, as sookas he had cast his 
eyes upon it — “why, this is Liebcrg!” 

14 Oh, no, no!” exclaimed Helen again; “I did not mean 
it for anybody. Indeed, I never thought of what I was 
drawing.” 

“ lint this cannot have been by accident, surely,” said Mor- 
ley; 44 the likeness is so striking. Did you ever see Count 
Lieberg, Miss Barham?” 

44 1 saw him this morning,” replied Helen, at once. 44 He 
called upon me, not long before Lady Malcolm came, to tell 
me what you had told me before regarding my brother.” 

44 And did he do anything to offend you?” asked Morlcy, 
looking at the drawing with a smile, as he marked the cha- 
racter in which she had depicted Lieberg. 

44 Oh, no!” replied Helen, 44 nothing : on the contrary, he was 
as kind as he could be; but I can assure you I meant nothing- 
by that, drawing, and had not an idea that 1 was sketching any 
one till Miss Carr remarked one likeness, and now you have 
remarked another. If there be any, it is purely accidental; 
though, perhaps without thinking of it, one naturally takes the 
features which one has lately seen, as 1 have remarked, after 
reading a book, the thoughts conic* back to us as if they were 1 
our own. Will you give it to me?” and taking it out of Mor- 
ley’s hand, she added, speaking to Juliet, 44 You must let me 
tear it, and 1 will draw you another. You shall have the 
angel as before,” she said, with a sad smile and an earnest 
look into Juliet’s eyes, 44 but 1 must change the lace ol’ the 
fiend, as it seems that I most unintentionally took that of one 
who has shown himself anything but unkind to me and mine.”' 
- 44 Tear it! — tear it, Helen !” said Juliet. 44 1 am sure you 
did not mean to give the portrait of any one in sucli a cha- 
racter.” 

44 On my word I did not,” replied Helen, and then, after 
putting her hand to her brow for an instant, she added, 
44 Come, dear Miss Carr : to make up for destroying the 
drawing F gave you, if Sir Murky Lrnstcin will sit down on 
the tola and talk to you, I will take his portrait. 1 am sure 
you will be glad to have it, lor you said you bad known him 
long. I can sketch very quickly, and 1 once thought of trying 
to make r.iv bread by portrait-painting ; but I took fright at 
the thought of all the people that might come to me, and gave 
up the idea.” 

Juliet Carr blushed at the proposal, partly with feelings of 

f ilcasiiro, but partly abashed; for the remembrance that Mor- 
ey had not yet said one word wiiicli could justify her, or any 
one, in looking upon his attachment to her as certain, w r as still 
present to her mind. She’ answered not; but Lady Malcolm 
replied for her, eagerly — 
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^ Do — pray do, tAj dear child; and then Helen shall copy 

At the same time, Morley took his scat upon the sofa hy 
the side of Juliet Caw; Lady Malcolm rang for tea; and 
Helen, while she pursued her work, joined in the com ersa- 
tion, not only frequently, hut gaily, as if the object on which 
ahe was employed had given her back her cheerfulness. Once, 
when Juliet was about to rise, she exclaimed, quickly — 

“Sit still — pray sit still! he will not remain in the spme 
attitude if you move;” and about ten minutes after, she beck- 
oned to Lady Malcolm, asking her, “ Will that doV” 

“Oh, beautiful! beautiful!” exclaimed Lady Malcolm — 
“ that is quite perfect !” 

“Not yet,” said Helen, and she added some touches more. 

Juliet became impatient to see the sketch likewise, and, 
Storting up playfully, she said, “ J will he excluded no longer.” 

When she came round, however, her cheek took the colour 
of a rose. It was not alone Morley *s portrait, but her own 
likewise, that Helen Barham had drawn; and, with a skill 
that nothing but intense feeling could have taught her, she 
had cast into the looks of* both, a<> they seemed gazing upon 
each other, that expression of deep affection which site was but 
too sure was in their hearts. 

' Morley followed Juliet to Helen’s side, almost at once, and 
gazing upon the picture, he first smiled with pleasure, but the 
next instaut a thoughtful expression came over bis counter 
nance, and he looked down upon the beautiful head of Helen 
Barham, as she bent over it, renting her cheek upon h« r hand, 
with sensations that it would he difficult to describe, lie asked 
himself hurriedly, what had been really her feelings? and then 
he would not suffer his heart to answer the question. He in- 
voluntarily suffered his ideas to remain confused ; but in their 
vagueness was mingled not only apprehension lest then* Humid 
be those things in the bosom of Helen which might a(I< ct her 
after-peace, but pity for her in c> cry way, and u certain por- 
tion, if not of unmerited self-reproach, at least of regu t, that 
it had not been possible for him to protect and bupport her 
from tlie beginning through the medium of others. 

Helen, however, seemed pleased with her work: she foiced 
herself to be cheerful, and tnc evening passed over aj pauntly 
brightly for all. The conversation, which had bceu diverted 
for the time from the subject of Count Liebcrg s visit, returned 
to it crc long; and Helen recapitulated, in her own artless 
manner, all that had passed. At length she came to speak of 
his question in regard to culling upon her the following day, 
and she added — 

“I was quite sure that I might tell him I was coming 
hither " 
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Morlcy started with a feeling of apprehension, but Helen 
instantly added, “ However, as you had? told me I was not to 
mention the fact to any one, I refrain^!, and merely said that 
I was seldom out, knowing that you could inform bun of what 
you thought fit afterwards.” / 

“You did quite right, dear Miss $drbam,” replied Morley; 
w you did perfectly right. I entreated you to tml no -one, and 
if I had wished any exception made, I would have said so.” 

Both Helen and Juliet gazed at Morley with some surprise; 
but Lady Malcolm instantly read a comment upon her young 
friend’s reply, saying, “ He is too gay a personage, Helen, this 
Count Lieberg, to be a very safe intimate for you. Not that 
I mean, my dear child, he would or could do you any harm, 
nor do 1 know, indeed, of any harm that he ever did do; but 
some men establish tor themselves, by tolerating all vices and 
associating intimately with persons of dissolute habits, the re- 

S utatiou of licentiousness, even when they do not deserve it. 

low, I never in all my life heard the least harm of this Count 
Lieberg. 1 never saw his name in the papers, nor anything 
of that kind; but, at the same time, he is a great deal with 
people who are notorious for dissipated habits, aud conse- 
quently he is looked upon as one of the same class, though 
perhaps he is the best of the class. Nevertheless, Morley 
was quite right, Helen : there is no need at all of his knowing 
where you arc, and, to say the truth, I think it better he 
should not.” 

Morley said nothing, but he was not a little obliged to Lady 
Malcolm for saving him the pain of an explanation ; and shortly 
after he took his leave, promising to return the following day, 
and let Helen know what was the result of his second con- 
ference with her brother. 

As soon as he was gone, Helen rose to retire to her room. 
A slight degree ol* paleness had come over her face — a look of 
exhaustion, which Juliet remarked and very well understood. . 
She came round to where Helen stood, and putting her arm 
gently round her, she kissed her cheek, saying in a low voice, 
“I tliink, Helen, you arc more of an angel than any of us.” 

Helen pressed her hand gently in hers; and, though not a . 
word was spoken on cither part, each felt that she understood 
the other ; and Helen Barham with swimming eyes retired to 
her chamber, and wept with very mingled feelings* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The interview between Morlcy Ernstein and William Bar- 
ham was to take place at the hotel in Berkeley Square; and 
Morlcy had written to Lieberg, giving him notice that the 
young man would be there, and begging him, if possible, to 
meet him, as the draft was to be presented on the ensuing 
day, so that no time ought to be lost. Licberg breakfasted 
an hour earlier than usual, but it was not with the object of 
being in time for the proposed meeting, as mid-day was the 
hour appointed; and as soon as he bad (lone breakfast, be got 
into bis cabriolet to drive to the bouse of Helen Barham. 

When lie reached the bouse, be got out and knocked at the 
door himself, and his keen and marking eye at once perceived 
that it was not Helen's neat-looking maid who opened the 
door, hut, on the contrary, a person bearing the look, which 
is very peculiar, of people who are put in to take care of 
houses which would otherwise be vacant. In reply to his 
demand for Miss Barham, the woman said, in a short, quick 
tone, 44 She’s uot here, sir; she’s gone.” 

“Pray, where is she gone to?” demanded Licberg, in a 
quiet tone, as if the tidings did not surprise him in the least. 

41 1 can’t tell, sir,” answered the woman. 44 Two ladies, 
but. I don’t know wlio, called for her, and took licr away with 
them, but 1 don’t know where.” 

41 Ladies!” said Licberg, with some emphasis; hut the other 
replied immediately, with a toss of her head, 44 Yes, ladies, 
every inch of them — that I’ll answer lor; and so is she, too, 
poor tliiug, though she is not so rich as some; but as for their 
being ladies, the servant twice called liis mistress 4 My lady:’ 
that’s all I know.” 

41 And pray who put. you in here to take care of the liouse?” 
said Licberg. 

“Why, the landlord, to he sure,” replied the woman ; 

1 44 and he hade me, too, take care of all Miss Barham’s tilings, 
and to dust all that's in the drawing-room every day.” 

“So, then,” said Lieberg, “Miss Barham has left some 
things behind her?” 

“ Oh, yes, a great many,” replied the woman, who seemed 
not to he in the most respondent, humour in the world; “ hut 
really, sir, J cannot stay answering questions all day. I have 
told you even thing I know about the young lady, and that 
is little enough.” 

44 It i> so," replied Lieberg; and, getting into his vehicle 
without further comment, he drove away. 

As lie was still a lull hour and a half before his time, he 
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sought for occupation, and to all appearance gave .not a second 
thought to Helen Barham’s place of residence. It was not 
so, however, in reality; and as he drove away he repeated 
twice, ‘‘This is Ernstein’s doing!” But he had now regained, 
all that self-possession which Helen’s beauty had for a time 
disturbed ; and when, after attending a sale of pictures and 
bronzes at Phillips’s llooms, for about an hour, he proceeded 
to visit Morley Era stein, his look was as calm and cheerful, 
his manner as unembarrassed and graceful as ever. Not one 
word passed his lips in regard to his visit of that morning to 
the house of Helen Barham, though there was some meaning 
in the smile with which he shook hands with Morley on their 
meeting. To the call he had made on the preceding day 
he referred at once, saying, 44 Well, Morley, I have seen this 
fair object of your benevolence, and must conless that her 
beauty, her grace, and her talent, too, far exceed what I had 
expected. 1 cannot help thinking you a great fool* 'begging 
your pardon for so saying; but 1 suppose we shall never 
think alike upon these matters, and I shall give up attempt- 
ing to convert you to my doctrines, for every man must seek 
happiness in his own way ; and I do not see why a man's pre- 
judices should not be considered as a part oi* his property 
which it is felony to rob him of, as well as anything else.” 

44 VVhy, Lie berg,” replied Morley, 44 prejudices, I should 
think, would be a sort of property from which, like paving- 
stones in a man’s pocket, it would be kind to free liim as soon 
as possible. But I rather think the dispute between you and 
me would be as to which of my views are prejudices, which 
are principles. I do not mean to claim any outrageous 
morality, but iu what I am doing now I am quite sure i am 
right.” 

41 1 hope you are equally sure that you will be successful,” 
replied Licberg. “ For my part, I think 1 shall soon leave 
the matter in your hands altogether, for I have some inten- 
tion, ere the earth and all it bears about with it be a. month 
older, of setting out for the Continent, and taking what the 
people who travel and write books call 4 an autumn tour,\ 
somewhere.” 

44 Why, I thought,” said Morley, 44 that you were going 
down to the house of Lord Medway for the season?” 

44 He invited me,” answered Liebcrg; 44 but i am not in a 
humour this year either for stalking after partridges through 
a turnip-field, or for the beastly butchery of a battue. The 
last time I was at one, I felt myself like the dog that the man 
showed about London some time ago — ‘Billy,’ you know 7 , 
that killed a hundred rats in a minute; and I determined 
never to go to such a barn-door slaughter again. — But here 
comes this good youth, I suppose,” he added, seeing the door 

L 
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open; u do not tell him at first. We may see some of the 
workings of the passions, which is better sport than a battue” 

Morley thought that it was as cruel sport too; but, the 
waiter announcing that a gentleman desired to speak with 
him, he directed him to he shown in, and the moment after 
William Barham, with his pale, dissolute countenance, and 
his long light liair straggling as usual over his face, entered 
the room, but stopped suddenly short on beholding Lieberg. 

“Good morning, Mr. Barham,” said Morley: “this gen- 
tleman is a friend of mine, who has promised me to do what 
he can to assist you. Take a seat, and let us talk over this 
affair.” 

William Barham glanced first at Morley, then at Lieberg, 
and then at the door, as if he would fain have made his 
escape; hut finding that impossible, he sat down, and looked 
doggedly at the table. Morley turned to Lieberg, as if to 
ask him to begin the discussion; but certainly Lieberg did it 
in a way that Morley the least, expected and approved. 

“I find, Mr. Barham,” he said, fixing his dark, piercing, 
intelligent eyes upon him, with a gaze that seemed to look 
into his very heart — “ 1 find that you have committed a for- 
gery, and are likely to be banned.” William Barham started 
up from his scat, and stared at Lieberg and Morley Avith eyes 
full of the Avild, Avandering expression of terror. 

“I have it from the best authority,” said Lieberg, still 
bending upon him the same eagle glance. “Cousins, the 
Boav Street officer, Avho is Avatching for you, told me the* 
whole story.” 

The lad sank down in the chair again, clasped his hands 
over his eyes, and sobbed aloud. Still Lieberg held him 
under his dark, firm gaze; and Morley, puzzled and surprised, 
did not well know whether to interfere, and endeavour to 
assuage the unnecessary suffering which his companion was 
inflicting upon the unhappy young man, or not. A pause of 
more than a minute ensued, and even a brief pause, under 
such circumstances, is long. Perhaps Lieberg himself was in 
doubt 1ioaa t he should proceed. 

“ Is it not so?” lie said, at length ; and then, as the boy sat 
silent, lie turned his eyes towards Morley Emstcin with a 
strange expression, which Morley did not well understand. 
There avhs a degree of unsated fierceness in it, and yet it 
seemed to ask, “Shall I rack him further? Will you abhor 
me and interpose if I do ?” 

Morley made a gesture, as if supplicating him to forbear, 
and in an instant the whole expression of Lieberg’s counte- 
nance changed. 

“Hark, young man!” he continued, speaking to young 
Barham in a milder tone, 11 do you know who I am?” 
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44 No, sir,” replied the unhappy youth ; fc - 1 never saw you 
before, that I know of.” 

44 And yet you have used my name for five hundred pounds!” 
said Lieberg. 

The lad instantly sprang off his seat, and cast himself upon ‘ 
his knees at Lieberg’s feet, exclaiming, “Forgive me! oh, 
forgive me!” 

44 1 will forgive you,” replied Lieberg, 44 upon o,ne condition, 
which is, that you at once quit this country, and go to one of 
the colonies — whichever I and my friend, Sir Morley Emstein, 
may determine. You shall be furnished with money for your 
passage.” 

44 But how shall I live when I am there?” exclaimed the 
youth. 44 1 can but do as I have done here, and get into " 
trouble again.” 

44 There is no fear of that,” interposed Morley: “some place 
or some occupation shall be found for yon, which will* put you 
above want, and if you behave well, means will he taken to 
procure.your advancement.” 

“ Besides,” said Lieberg, 44 your sister will in all probability 
be able to do something for you. At all events, 1 and my 
friend, Sir Morley Emstein, pledge ourselves that you shall- 
be taken care of, if you conduct yourself properly. I must 
have no hesitation: this is your only chance ol escaping the 
gallows, so choose quickly.” 

“ Oh, 1 have chosen! I have chosen!” cried the young man, 
at once. “ It would, of course, be far better for me to go and 
take my chance there than stay here and be hanged to a 
certainty.” 

44 That is according to taste,” answered Lieberg, who could 
not refrain from one of his bitter jests, even at that terrible 
moment: 44 however, if such be your opinion, come to me to- 
morrow at this hour, and I will show you the note you drew, 
paid by my banker.” 

44 But,” said the boy, gazing earnestly in his face, as if to 
discover what was passing in Lieberg’s inmost thoughts, yet 
with a look of cunning fear, also, both lest be should offend and 
lest he should be deceived; “but — but — suppose you should 
change your mind?” 

44 And hang you after all!” rejoined Lieberg, with a con- 
temptuous sneer: “ it would be a very pleasant trick, young 
gentleman, for any of your present friends, such as Neville 
and others. But be so good as to recollect that I have nothing 
to gain by hanging you. Were I a surgeon, there might bo 
some object, for I dare say you would make a very good 
subject for the anatomist’s knife; but I am not a surgeon. 
Moreover, remember that, ' if I wanted to send you to the 
gallows, I should have nothing to do this moment but to put 
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my hand on your collar, call in the waiter, and send for an 
officer/’ 

He took a step forward as he spoke, and the boy, in an 
agony of terror, started back and looked behind him, as if lie 
expected to see the whole array of Bow Street at the other 
6ide of the room. 

“Now mark me, my good youth,” said Lieberg, “and 
answer me straightforwardly: will you or will you not come 
as J have directed you?” 

“ J will, upon my honour, sir,” replied the boy. 

“Your honour!” exclaimed Lieberg; “but I have got a 
better hold upon you than your honour. Mark me, my good 
sir: if you do not come precisely to the minute, you will find' 
* yourself at the new drop before a month be over. The sessions 
jure coming on, and we will make short "s\ ork with you, lor I 
will not be trifled with. l)o not suppose either that y ou can 
escape; for you ought to know well enough, that every move- 
ment you make is known, and I could have taken you out of 
your bed last night if I had thought right, lor 1 knew quite 
well where you were.” 

“ "Where V” exclaimed the youth, with a plirewd look; 
“ where V” 

“ Where you should not have been,” ‘replied Lieberg, 
sternly: “not many yards from Street, in the Strand.’’ 

The colour that comes up from agitation, not from shame — 
for, alas! lie was past that point — rose in the boy’s countenance, 
and he only replied, “I will conic; indeed I will.” 

Morley Ernst ein had perceived from the first that Lieberg 
wished to conduct the whole business with William Barham 
himself; and although he might feel a suspicion, of uliicli lie 
was at the same time ashamed, regarding his companion’s 
motives, yet he felt not only that he had no right, but also 
that it would be imprudent to interfere in a matter that 
entirely depended upon Lieberg himself. He had therefore 
abstained as far as possible from saying anything ; but he now 
added a caution which v as totally independent of his friend’s 
proceedings. “ If you will take my advice,” he said, speaking 
to William Barham, “ you will in the mean time — that is to 
say, before you go to Colonel Liebejrg’s — avoid all your recent 
companions, and going home at once, remain quietly, without 
setting your foot beyond the door till to-morrow.” 

Remarking that the boy hesitated and answered nothing, 
and knowing what a hold evil habits have upon the mind, 
Morley resolved to try what fear would do, and for that pur- 
' pose to make use of the information be had gained from 
I Higgins. “ I advise you alone for your own good,” he said, 
“ and to prevent you from missing the only chance of safety. 
You know quite well that there are a number oi other people 
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engaged in this affair. Now, those scoundrels .will he glad 
enough to keep you here, in order to get yaur neck into the 
noose instead of their own.” 

“I will peach against them all if they do!” replied the 
youth, vehemently. 

“That will not save you,” replied Morley; “you are a 
principal — they are only accessories.” 

“ I will not go near any of them,” exclaimed the hoy, sud- 
denly; “ I will not go near any of them.” 

“ Well, then, keep your resolution,” rejoined Morley, “and 
you will do well. 1 pledge myself for your safety, as well as 
Colonel Lieberg, if you go to him to-morrow; hut if you fail, 
I tell you, as he has done, 1 abandon you from that moment, 
and will take no further interest in you. Do you know where 
he lives?” 

The young man replied in the affirmative, and took up his 
hat as if to depart, but looked hesitatingly, first at' Morley, 
next at Lieberg, and then at Morley again. At length, how- 
ever, lie said, addressing the latter, “ But I wanted to speak 
with you, Sir Morley: can’t 1 have a word with you for a 
minute?” 

Morley caught the quick eye ofLieberg glancing from the 
hoy’s face to his, and he replied at once, “ If what you want 
to say refers to this business, it must be said to Colonel 
Lieberg, not to me, for upon him alone does your fate depend; 
or at least it must he said in his presence.” 

“It is not about that at all,” answered the youth: “it is 
something which nobody has anything to do with but you 
and me.” 

“ Let him speak with you — let him speak with you, Morley,” 
said Lieberg. “ T arn going to make a call on the other side 
of the square, and will be hack with you again in ten 
minutes.” 

Thus saying, he left, the room; and the young man, after 
gazing in Morley’s face for a few moments, demanded abruptly, 
“ Tray, where is my sister, sir?” 

“ Your sister is quite safe,” replied Morley, in a calm tone, 
“ and under the protection of those who will take care that 
no harm happens to her.” 

“That is to say, under yours, I suppose?” said Barham, 
looking at him with a keen and eager glance;' “hut I’ll tell 
you what, sir; if such is the case, 1 think that I have a right 
to ask that you should settle something upon her, that she 
may not come to poverty too.” 

Morley grew angry. “ You young scoundrel!” he said, “I 
have a great inclination to take you up and throw you out of 
that window into the square. You have a right to ask, indeed! 
You, who would have sold your sister to a low and vagabond 
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swindler! you now to talk of having any right to meddle in 
her affairs!” 

“You arc wrong, sir,” said the young man, boldly, and 
with a more straightforward tone than Morley had heard him 
yet assume; “you arc wrong, sir: I would not have sold my 
sister. I would not have taken a penny for myself. Now 
that the truth must come out, I will tell you how it was : a 
man will do many things to save his life — what is there that 
lie won’t do, indeed?” 

“Nothing dishonourable, if he be not a coward,” said 
Morley. 

“ Coward or no coward,” rejoined the young man — “ coward 
or no coward, no man likes the gallows, and it was to save 
myself from it that I did what 1 did : besides, 1 saw that 
some day or another she would not have bread to eat. She 
lias been forced to sell almost everything, even now. Neville 
offered to settle five hundred a-year upon her if I would con- 
sent, and to hang me if J didn’t. So T had no choice ; but I 
would not have taken a farthing from him myself for all the 
world.” 

“You are not quite so had as I thought you,” replied 
Morley; “but nevertheless you arc an atrocious scoundrel, 
and not a hit better for being a coward, too. In regard to 
your sister, however, if you have really any feeling for her — 
and I can hardly think that such is the case with one who 
would prey upon her in the way that you have done — make 
your mind easy: she is no further under my protection than* 
that 1 will see she is not subjected either to insult or annoy- 
ance. She is with two ladies who have taken an interest in 
her; one a lady of high rank, and one a young lady who is 
very dear to me. They will provide for and take care of her; 
but as to your present demand, I should he wronging her and 
myself both were I to do anything which, even in the eyes 
of the world, might cause it to he supposed there exists any 
other connection between myself and her than interest in her 
fate and sorrow for her misfortunes.” 

“ 1 suppose ” said the young man, but Morley stopped 

him. 

“ There is nothing more, sir, to be said upon the subject,” 
he exclaimed. “ 1 am very likely to be made angry in this 
matter; and therefore the less you speak or suppose, the 
better.” 

“ i was only going to say,” replied the young man, “that I 
suppose, of course, as you know where she is, you’ll have no 
objection to my seeing her.” 

“ I certainly do know where she is,” answered Morley; 
“ hut you wili easily understand that, as she removed from 
her own house for the purpose of keeping at a distance from 
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the influence you had so misujfed* and from the insulting 
solicitations which you had permitted and encourage^ 4 there 
is not the slightest chance of your being permitted to see her. 
It was from yourself and your acquaintances that she fled; 
and therefore you will know nothing further about her than 
you do know now, till you embark on board a vessel for one 
of the colonies. Your sister’s address will then be furnished 
to you; you can write to her if your wishes prompt you to do 
so, and she will answer you, informing you of her own situa- 
tion, hopes, and prosperity. This is all I have to say upon 
the subject, and you must expect nothing more.’* 

The young man frowned upon him fiercely as he spoke; 
and after looking at him with a bitter and a disappointed 
glance for a moment or two, he said, “God give you as hard 
measure !” 

“I hope he may give me just the same,” replied Morley; 
“ for I can call him to witness that J am acting as X judge 
best for the happiness both of yourself and her.” 

“Ay,” said the young man, thoughtfully; “I may, some 
time or another, have the means of paying you this;” and 
without more ado he quilted the room. 

“ lie is a determined young villain!” was Morley’s comment, 
as Helen’s brother left him. “How strange it is that we 
sometimes see the gifts, both of mind and person, so un- 
equally apportioned in the same family! Beauty, and talent, 
and virtue in one member of it, and vice, stupidity, and 
deformity in another. Who, even in look, would take that 
youth for Helen’s brother?” 

lie had not long to consider the matter further, for Lieberg 
soon came back, full of schemes of pleasure and amusement. 
He had a thousand things for Morley to see; he had a thou- 
sand things for Morley to do ; aud it was with difficulty that 
his friend, upon the excuse of other business, freed himself 
from him for an hour or two, in order that he might, as hp 
had promised, convey to Helen Barham tidings of what had 
parsed in regard to her brother. Perhaps it might have been 
a truer way of putting the matter if we had said, in order to 
avail himself of the excuse he had made for visiting Juliet 
Carr. lie promised, however, to join Lieberg in the Park 
within two hours, and, certainly, those two hours were 
amongst the sweetest that ever he knew in life. He found 
Juliet Carr sitting with Lady Malcolm; Helen was in her 
own room; and after the elder lady had remained some short- 
time, she rose, discreetly saying that she would send Miss 
Barham to hear what tidings he had brought. Juliet begged 
Lady Malcolm to let her go; and I believe that if one could 
have seen into her bosom, her heart would have been found 
beating terribly as she made the proposal. Lady Malcolm, 
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however, replied, u I am going up for another pair of gloves, 
Juliet, and therefore I will tell her as I go.” 

Juliet and Morley were left alone. Strange to say, how- 
ever, they both remained silent tor several minutes. There 
was much that Morley desired to say, but yet the thought 
that Helen might come down every moment made him pause 
and hesitate, and lose even the time that he had. Juliet, on 
her part, divined something of what was passing in his breast, 
and she was afraid of speaking first; for she knew, whatever 
topic she chose, her voice would tremble so as to show that 
her thoughts were busy with agitating subjects. 

I do believe that seldom, if ever, has a declaration of love 
been made in this world without being managed in the most 
awkward way that it is possible to conceive. Indeed, though 
it may seem a contradiction in terms to say that imperfection 
is a part of perfection, yet I do believe that awkwardness is 
necessary to a proper declaration; lor it is scarcely possible to 
believe two persons to be very much in love with each other 
without being greatly agitated at that moment, and conse- 
quently not sufficiently master of their own thoughts to act 
with calmness and propriety. 

Morley, however, at length discovered that the pause must 
not last any longer; and, as it was quite out of the question 
at that moment to talk of any indifferent subject, he went 
round the table, seated liimsclf on the sofa by the side of 
Juliet, took her right hand, which lay idle in her lap, and, 
pressing liis lips upon it, added the small word “Juliet.” * 

Juliet answered nothing, but sat with her beautiful eyes 
bent down, the colour glowing in her cheeks, her lip quiver- 
ing, her bosom panting. Morley was beloved, and lie felt it. 
“Juliet,” he repeated — “Juliet, dear girl, after what I see, 
need 1 ask you any questions?” 

“Oh, no, no!” murmured Juliet, turning her head slowly 
round, still bent so that he could scarcely see her glowing 
face lor the rich hair that clustered over it; and, leaning her 
forehead and her eyes upon his shoulder, she repeated, “Oh, 
no, no!” 

The doors of Lady Malcolm’s house were such as doors 
should always he, and opened noiselessly. Juliet's face was 
hid upon Morlcy’s shoulder, her hand -was clasped in his, his 
eyes were bent in tenderness upon her, his arm was thrown 
around her, when the door opened without their seeing it, 
closed again softly the moment after, and they remained alone 
for nearly an hour. 

Alas! poor Helen Barham! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

William Barham was punctual to his hour, but Licberg 
made him wait for fully twenty minutes in an empty room, 
looking out into the dull back court of a London house, where 
there was nothing to amuse his mind within the chamber or 
without; not a picture, not a print upon the walls; not the 
sight of a chimney, the smoke of which would have given oc- 
cupation to the eye; not an odd-looking table, with carved 
legs: not anything, in short, on which the energies of the 
spirit could spend themselves. The very carpet was in long 
straight lines of monotonous colours, and the walls were 
painted of a blank greyish line. 

The mind, when, surrounded by dulness from which it can- 
not escape, is like the scorpion when hemmed in by tire, and 
turns to sting itself. That room seemed the very abode of 
gloom and despondency. The windows were dusty, and ad- 
mitted but little light; they were nyt as regularly opened as 
they ought to have been, and there was a closeness in the at- 
mosphere, a smell of desolation, if we may so call it, which 
made one feel faint. The grate looked somew T hat rusty from 
neglect, and there were no fire-irons. 

William Barham first walked to the window and looked out; 
but nothing met his eye except the tall, unpleasant, dingy 
brick wall of an opposite house, without a single casement 
looking that way. He then turned and gazed round the 
room. It was all cheerless and dull, llis eye found nothing 
on which it could rest. It was empty and gloomy as a heart 
that has been bereaved of the object of its love. lie tried 
the window again, and then let his eye run over the walls of. 
the room, but all was dark and sad. There was not even a 
Greek border on the broad expanse of dull grey painted 
stucco, with which the mind might form a labyrinth for 
thought to lose herself withal. He walked up and down for . 
a moment or two, anci then cast himself down upon a chair, 
and his fancy gave itself up to that which was most painful — 
his own fate" and circumstances. 

Did Lieberg do it on purpose? Who can say? There are 
few men who knew human nature better than he did. There 
are few who could more correctly appreciate the effect of soli- 
tary thought, with gloomy adjuncts upon a mind loaded with 
crime? and weakened by vice and intemperance. None, then, 
could judge better what would be that effect upon William 
Barham ; and yet lie had ordered him, with particular care, to 
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be placed in that room, which he himself had never entered 
above once or twice since he had hired those apartments; and 
yet, while the youth remained there, Liebcrg was not occu- 
pied with any important affair, lie was trilling with some 
objects of art; writing a note or two in answer to invitations; 
doing a thousand things, in short, that might have been done 
at any other time. It seemed, certainly, that he calculated 
upon producing a particular effect upon the mind of the un- 
happy hoy who was in his power. 

Vv dliam Barham’s eye, in the mean time, strained upon the 
floor. It grew more and more anxious in expression, its gaze 
more and more intense. He looked as if horror-struck with 
some object on which his eyes fell upon the carpet; but the 
unhappy boy saw nothing before him but his own fate. Re- 
morse, if* not repentance, visited his heart. He thought of 
all that he had done, of all that he might have done; he saw 
that by his own folly, and by his own crimes, at the best he 
had driven himself from his native land, and had, hut for an 
accident, condemned himself to death — to an ignominious and 
terrible death. He bad lost all the advantages of a fair edu- 
cation, of an honourable teaching, and of a good example. He 
had voluntarily chosen evil when good was within his grasp, 
and now the consequences had fallen upon his head. Without 
any place of shelter, any hope, any refuge, except in the 
mercy of a man who had shown him some harshness, and 
whose objects he was strongly inclined to doubt, lie bad come 
thither with a palpitating heart, aud he remained in agitation 
and distress. 

Minute after minute went by, and each one seemed an age, 
till at length he began to think, “Is this man deceiving me? 
Perhaps he is playing me false! Perhaps even now he has 
sent for the officers of justice to seize their prey !” 

lie started up and approached the door, intending to steal 
out il* lie found no one, and to say that he could not wait any 
longer, if he met with any of the servants in the passage. 
There was a footman within a few yards, however, and when 
he had repeated that which he had made up his mind to 
speak, the man answered, with the cold saucincss of a London 
lacquey, “My master said you were to wait for him, and so 
you must wait, if you please.” 

The man stood directly in the way, and William Barham 
re-entered the room with a sinking heart. His thoughts, 
hurried and confused, ftrst turned to flight, but flight he soon 
saw was impossible. The window was high; there was a fall 
of fivc-and-twenty feet or more to the area below. Ilis 
next thought was, what else could give him safety? Where ^ 
was there any other hope? “This man must want something,” 
he thought. “He must have some object, some purpose, some . 
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end to answer. What can it be? I will do anything, every- 
thing, if he will but spare my life.” 

It was at that moment that Lieberg, as if he had calculated 
it by a watch, sent to call the unfortunate William Barham to 
his presence; and when the youth appeared, he questioned 
him sternly and steadily as to the whole transaction of the 
forgery, writing down his replies. Had William Barham been 
an old ;>nd wily offender, he might have refused to plead in 
this illegitimate .sort of court; but fear now superseded every- 
thing: even natural cunning gave way before it, and he told 
all, though he saw Liebcrg taking notes of each word he spoke. 

“Now,’ 1 asked the interrogator when he had finished, “will 
you si-jn that?” and he put the paper before him. 

“But will you promise me safety?” said the boy, torn by 
terrors of several kinds, and gating upon the countenance of 
Liebcrg with eyes that seemed as if they would start from 
tluir sockets; u will you promise me safety?” 

“ Yes,” answered Lieberg, u I will promise you; but on one 
condition, that yon will help me with your whole heart and 
mind in something that 1 desire to accomplish.” 

“ Ob, that I will!” exclaimed the youth, u in anything that 
you like.” * 

“In anyt/ritH/P' said Liebcrg, with emphasis, and at the 
same lime holding up his finger, to mark more particularly 
that lie had some especial object. 

The blood rose slightly in William Barham’s cheek, hut the 
game wa» for life and death, and he had made up his mind. 
“Yes,” he replied, nodding his head significantly; “perhaps 
I understand what you mean. But I say, I will help you in 
anything you like.” 

“That is right,” answered Lieberg — “that is quite right; 
and if you do help me, instead of death or exile, and po\eity, 
and privation, and gnawing want, you shall have comfort, and 
respectability, and influence in your own land.” 

The youth’s eyes sparkled, and Lieberg went on. “Attach 
yourself to my fortunes,” he continued, “ and you are safe. 
I tell you fairly, all 1 wish you to sign this paper for is, that 
1 may have such a hold upon you that neither any of those 
rascally companions whom you have unfortunately met with, 
nor any of the whining Methodists and hypocrites, who are 
scarcely better than the others, may ever persuade you to 
play me false in this matter. Mark me : it is not any knavery 
on your part that 1 fear, it is weakness; but I think you know 
me well enough to be sure that I will hang you, as certain as 
I live, if you tail me ” 

“ But will you certainly spare me if I do not?” cried the 
youth. “Will you write it down?” 

Lieberg paused for a moment in meditation, drawing in his 
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eyelids, as if to shut out even the daylight from his busy 
brain, and he replied, at length — 

“Very well, 1 will, marking the condition that you pledge 
yourself to assist me in one particular object, with your whole 
power and might.” 

“Very well,” said the youth; and Lieberg wrote down the 
stipulations. 

The boy signed what might be called his confession, and 
Lieberg put his band to the promise. After he had done so, 
however, he shook liis head, gazing on the boy with a smile 
full of pity and contempt. 

“ 1 will keep that promise, my good youth, firmly,” he 
said, “ hut at the same time I will tell you it is of no earthly 
value; for I have nothing to do but to let this bill slip into the 
hands of the How Street officers, and you are arrested, tried, 
and executed in the shortest possible time. No promise of 
mine could save you. It is the state that prosecutes, the law 
that condemns. I have nothing to do with it but to swear 
that this name, purporting to he mine, is not my handwriting;” 
and he took out of bis pocket-book the identical bill which 
‘William Barham had forged, and laid his finger upon the 
fatal words, u Frederick Lieberg,” at the bottom. 

The unhappy youth gazed at it with eyes of eager fire; and, 
oil! what would he have given to have snatched it from the 
hand of’ him who held it, and to have torn it into a thousand 
pieces that moment! The bright eyes of Lieberg seemed to 
read liis very thoughts, and again the dark and bitter smile 
curled bis lip, as be said — 

“You cannot get it, iny good youth. It will remain with 
me till there is a stronger bond between us and what I desire 
is accomplished. Where is your sister?” 

“ I do not know,” replied the youth, boldly. “Do you not 
know? 1 thought you did.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Lieberg ; “I am utterly ignorant. But 
wc must, both know ere long. This is the first business we 
have before us. You tell me true, I see it; but how happens 
it that she was removed without your knowledge?” 

“ I was away for two days,” replied the youth, “ and when 
I came back si\e was gone. But he knows — that Sir Jdorley 
Ernstein. Cannot you get him to tell you?” 

“ I would not ask him for this right hand,” replied Lic- 
berg; “ but we will soon find out without him.” 

“ lie refused to tell me,” said the youth; “he would give 
me no tidings, indeed, hut that she is safe, and with two ladies, 
one of whom is a lady of rank.” 

“Ila!” exclaimed Lieberg. “A lady of rank? Who can 
that be? And he positively refused to let you know where 
she is?” 
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“That he did,” answered the youth; “but I’ll tell you 
what he told me, too : he said that I should know where she 
is, and she should write to me as soon as I was aboard ship 
to go to the colonies. Can’t we make something of that, 
sir?” 

“ Qertainly,” answered Lieberg: “we will make everything 
of that, if we cannot do what we desire before; for that might 
produce a long delay, which must be avoided. Oh, wc will 
arrive at it !” he said, after a moment’s thought. ' Where did 
you sleep last night?” 

“In our own house,” replied the boy. “The rent, is paid, 
the woman told me, and she is put in to keep it, with seven 
shillings a-week; but the place is ours till the twenty-ninth of 
September." 

“ Well, then,” said Lichcrg, “ go back at once to the good 
woman who is in the house, and in the course of the evening 
get her to tell you exactly w T hat was the appearance' of the 
ladies who came for your sister, and what was the liver}' of 
the servant whom she talked of to me ; whether he was a 
tall man or a short man; and, in a word, all the particulars 
that she can furnish. Do not let her sec that yon are cross- 
questioning her; for I suspect, from .her manner tome yester- 
day morning, she has been told not to tell the truth to any 
one. You must therefore proceed cautiously.” 

“ Oh, I understand — I understand!” replied the boy, “ I 
must fish it out, you mean?” 

“ Exactly,” said Lieberg, with a smile at the expression. 
u Fish it out, and come to me at six o'clock to-day. I shall 
then be dressing for dinner, hut you will be admitted ; and 
now 7 , as perhaps you arc in want ol money, there is a ten 
pound note for you. If we proceed successfully, your fortunes 
are begun.” 

The youth took the money eagerly. It was certainly the 
wages of iniquity, hut evil, whatever he its kind, always 
smooths the road for more ; and William Barham had so 
oft'm tasted burning pleasures bought by money wrongly ac- 
quired, that there were no great scruples left in his mind, llis 
sister’s honour and soul, her happiness and' her peace of znind r 
he was very ready to sell for the combined temptation of 
safety and enjoyment; and, taking the money greedily, he 
gave Lieberg a meaning smile, which even sickened the supe- 
rior demon w T ith whom he was dealing; for surely it is a part 
of the punishment which evil spirits are destined to feel, even 
in the joys w T hich they propose to themselves, that they must 
abhor the tools they work with, and loathe the means -which 
they employ for their own ends. If Lieberg at that moment 
had given way to his own inclination, he would have driven 
the youth with contempt and hatred into the street; but he 
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suffered him to depart quietly, saying, “Do not fail;” and 
William Barham proceeded on his way. 

Exactly at the hour appointed he was at Liebcrg’s door 
again, and was instantly admitted to his dressing-room. The 
splendour and the luxury of everything that he beheld, the 
beautiful arrangement, the exquisite tafcte, struck him so much, 
that for a moment he did not speak — gazing around at all the 
richly-chased silver implements, the china, the glass, and the 
steel-work, with which the dressing-table was covered, and 
thiukiiur that his sister would be a very happy girl, it* on any 
terms she were permitted to live in the midst of such magnifi- 
cence as that. And yet William Barham had been taught 
good principles; had heard, during his early youth, moral and 
religious doctrines from the lips of his mother; and, until his 
father’s health had entirely failed, had daily received instruc- 
tion from him. But there are some minds which seem inca- 
pable of imbibing any clear and definite notions of right and 
wrong. They can recollect that they have been told one 
thing is good and another thing is evil, and they can perfectly 
distinguish between the two, but. without feeling in their 
hearts, even in the slightest degree, the excellence of the one 
or the liatefulness of the other. They arc like that arid soil 
which will produce abundance of weeds, but in which any good 
shrul) withers as soon as it is planted. 

Such was very much the case with William Barham; but 
then* was another cause which had tended greatly to make 
him what lie was, and which must he clearly pointed out. ilia* 
father, though an excellent man and a sincere Christian, was 
fond of indulging in speculative opinions — not of embracing, 
but of discussing them: the most dangerous practice in the 
world before young people ; lor, if they do not absolutely 
adopt the opinion that is wrong, they learn not to be quite 
sure that any opinion is right. The mind of Helen herself 
might have been affected by this fault on the part of their 
father; but she had two safeguards — a pure, high-spirited 
heart, and the memory of her mother’s counsels; for she was 
somewhat older than her brother, and more capable than he 
of receiving principles, at the time of that mother’s death. 

The tidings which William Barham brought were fuller 
than Liebcrg had expected. The appearance of the servant 
and of the ladies was detailed with great accuracy, and even 
the crest upon the servant’s buttons was known; but when 
Liebcrg sent, his valet to bring him a book that he named, in 
which the crests of all the principal families of England were 
displayed, he found that several would answer the description, 
which, as may easily be supposed, had not been given with 
true heraldic accuracy. William Barham seemed at his wits’ 
end when he found that this was the case ; but Liebcrg, what- 
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ever might be the strength of his passions, was not one of 
those who give them vent at every trilling obstacle. On the 
contrary, like the great propelling power of the present day, 
they were kept pent up within the iron of his bosom, but to 
carry him on with the fiercer vehemence to the end desired; 
and on this occasion he only laughed, saying, “ We shall ar- 
rive at it; do not be afraid. Combining the crest with the 
colour of the livery, and then applying the description of the 
man himself and the ladies to discriminate among the various 
branches of the family, we shall find out the facts. I will put 
it in the hands of an Argus this very night, who will ferret 
out the whole matter ere eight-and-fortyjUours be over. Dif- 
ficulties, my young friend, to a man ofmrm mind, and ob- 
stacles in his. path, of whatever nature they may be, only afford 
him stronger inducements to follow liis course and render his 
pursuit a passion. I remember a man who was told that he 
could never throw the same combinations four times running 
with the dice, and he sat for three months in the same room 
till he had done it. That man wall fit to struggle for an em- 
pire. 1 have seldom suffered myself to seek anything very 
eagerly, hut I never yet was lulled when I did. And now go 
home, and keep* yourself as qftt as may be. Have no com- 
munication of any kind with the men that you know in Lon- 
don, and confide no secrets to the women. Always be at 
your own house, so that I may find you from nine in the 
morning till nightfall : the rest of the iour-and-twenty hours 
is your own.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Two days elapsed, and on the third morning Lady Malcolm 
was sitting in her drawing-room alone, when the servant threw 
open the door and announced “Colonel Lieberg.” Her visiter 
upon the present occasion was personally known to her, so far 
as a mere how went when they met in society; but this was 
the first time that he had ever presented himself at her houses 
and Lady Malcolm, therefore, as she well might, looked some- 
what surprised when she received him. Her demeanour, how- 
ever, was perfectly courteous, though somewhat distant 
withal; and after begging him to be seated, she inquired 
wliat fortunate circumstance procured her the honour of his 
visit. 

“ T beg your ladyship’s pardon,” said Lieberg, “ for in- 
truding upon you, especially at this hour of the morning; but, 
in truth, though I asked for you — thinking it would be more 
proper so to do — my visit is intended for a young lady, who 
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is, I find, under your kind^eire and protection, and to whom 
I have some intelligence to communicate which may perhaps 
give her pleasure.” 

Lady Malcolm, however, had lived long enough in the 
great world to have the faculty of misunderstanding when she 
thought proper; and she therefore replied, “1 am very sorry, 
count, hut Miss Carr is out, and probably will not return till 
the evening.” 

“ Your ladyship is under a mistake,” replied Licberg: u my 
visit was not intended lor the lady you mention, but ibr Miss 
Barham, who, her brother informs me, is residing at your 
house.” ^ 

“ lie is quite m^error,” replied Lady Malcolm. “ Miss 
Barham did, indeed, do me the favour of passing a few days 
with me, but she left me yesterday morning.” 

Liebcrg’s check grew hot; and though he still maintained 
the appearance of the utmost suavity, there was a degree of 
sharpness in his tone which shewed how mortified and disap- 
pointed he was. % 

“Then, of course,” he salt, 41 your ladyship can favour me 
with her address?” ^ 

11 No, indeed,” replied La* Malcolm, 41 f cannot. All I 
can tell you is. that she is gone into the country.” 

“ May I humbly inquire,” rejoined Licberg, “ whether your 
difficulty in regard to telling me licr address is voluntary, or 
from ignorance of where she is? I bog pardon,” he added, 
in a sutler tone, “if I am asking anything extraordinary; but 
as J have matters of importance to c immunicate to Miss Bar- 
ham, it is very necessary that I should learn her address by 
some means, in order to write to her speedily.” 

“To answer you candidly, Count Licberg,” replied Lady 
Malcolm, “ and as you put the question so distinctly, I must 
acknowledge that 1 do not give you the information you wish 
for, partly because I have not the exact address, and partly 
because Miss B.arliam requested me not to say where she is 
gone to any one.” 

“ But I should certainly think she would make an exception 
in my favour,” said Licberg earnestly, “considering that busi- 
ness of the greatest importance, affecting her brother in the 
highest degree, is left entirely in my hands. I saj% therefore, 
Lady Malcolm,” he added, as that lady remained perfectly 
silent — “ 1 say, therefore, that I should think she must have 
**made an exception in my favour.” 

“ She did not,” answered Lady Malcolm, drily: 14 she never 
hinted at any exception at all ; and such being the case, I can- 
not take upon myself to make one.” 

“Itcally, this is very extraordinary!” exclaimed Licberg; 
41 and, allow me to say, very mortifying also. Nor can I think 
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that Miss Barham will he at all obliged to those who prevent 
licr from receiving intelligence which it is necessary she should 
be made acquainted with directly.” 

44 Indeed,” said Lady Malcolm, “I feel it to be a very pain- 
ful and disagreeable position ; but you must see clearly, my 
dear count, that I have only one course to pursue.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Lieberg; “I cannot say that I agree 
with you. I cannot but think that, under present circum- 
stances, and considering my character and station in life, you 
might, without hesitation or apprehension of the consequences, 
make that exception in my lavour which I am perfectly cer- 
tain Miss Barham would have done had she thought of it.* 

“Ay,” replied Lady Malcolm, with a sly smile, 44 hut you 
men are so bold and resolute, Count Lieberg, and T am hut a 
poor, timid woman, always afraid of doing wrong. You must 
forgive me, indeed, if I do not act as you wish ; and besides, 
as I say, 1 have not got her exact address. She is to Write to 
me in a few days, and then, if she tells me to give you her 
address, 1 can send it. If not, I will write to her and ask. 
This is all I can do.” 

The tone in which she spok&jvas firm and determined; and 
Lieberg, seeing that it was vain to press the matter further, 
made a virtue of necessity, saying, 44 Well, my dear Lady 
Malcolm, >ou judge for the best, 1 am sure; but believe me 
it may cause great inconvenience, especially as I myself much 
want to go out of town. — What a beautiful little picture that 
is! That must he a Correggio.” 

“ It is generally esteemed so,” replied Lady Malcolm. 

Lieberg, before he took his leave, examined the various 
pictures which the room contained, praising several with that 
degree of discrimination which took from his commendation 
every appearance of flattery to the taste of the lady who had 
selected the paintings, though in reality he was skilfully 
smoothing down all the feelings of irritation which he feared' 
his own irritation might have produced. lie succeeded so far 
as +o make Lady Malcolm say to herself, after he left her, 
44 Well, he is a very pleasant person, certainly. But Morley 
is right,” she added: 44 1 would not trust him in matters such ' 
as this.” 

AVhatevcr were Lady Malcolm's motives, the story which 
she had told Count Lieberg was perfectly true. Miss Barham 
had left her on the preceding day, and had gone down into 
the couutry. Juliet Carr, as she had promised when Morley 
first mentioned llie situation of his poor pro/ri/ee, had written 
at once to ner father, asking if he won Id receive Helen as her 
* companion and friend when she herself came down, and hint- 
ing at those pecuniary arrangements which she knew would 
®iave weight with her somewhat too covetous parent. 

u 
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To her surprise, however, she had received a letter by re- 
turn of post, making no reference whatsoever to money mat- 
ters, but begging of Juliet to ask only one question of her fair 
companion — namely, whether she was or was not the daughter 
of the Rev. Mr. Barham, the curate of Elmes, in Cumberland, 
and if both her father and mother were dead? If so, he said, 
he would have the greatest pleasure in receiving her, as he 
had been an intimate acquaintance of her grandfather, and 
done what lie could to prevent him from spending his fine 
property. lie added, moreover, that if, from the circum- 
stances at which Juliet had hinted, it was more pleasant for 
Miss Barham to come down at once, without waiting for his 
daughter, he begged she would do so, and remain as long 
as she liked, when he would treat her in every respect as liis 
child. 

The whole letter was so unlike her father, that unless Ju- 
liet had seen the handwriting, she could scarcely have be- 
lieved it was his composition. That fact, however, was not 
to be doubted ; and she accordingly showed the epistle to 
Helen, who immediately replied that she was the daughter of 
the Mr. Barliam mentioned, and she had some faint idea of 
having heard him once or twice speak of Mr. Carr. Juliet 
then proposed to write back to her father, and inform him 
that, such being the case. Helen would accompany hertoYel- 
vcrly in a fortnight. But Helen laid her hand upon her com- 
panion^ arm, and gazing earnestly in her face, replied, u I 
would rather go at once, if possible.” 

“But why so, dear Helen V” said Juliet. “ Lady Malcolm 
wishes you to stay, and go with us to some watering-place for 
a time, and Morley has promised ” 

“I would rather go at once,” said Helen, with that sad 
shake of the head which tells that the heart is faint and weary 
within us. “ I would rather go at once, dear Juliet, there is 
much that I would willingly avoid here in London.” 

Juliet understood he 1 * in a moment, and opposed her no fur- 
ther. It was settled, therefore, at Helen’s own desire, that 
slie and her maid should proceed part of the way to Yelverly 
on the following morning. This plan was put in execution, 
and Helen herself seemed more than ever anxious to fly from 
the scenes that surrounded her. She was to visit for one day, 
as she went, the house of the friend to whom she had pre- 
viously written, and whose prolonged silence she did not un- 
derstand; after which, she was to go on to the house of Juliet’s 
father, and to write immediately on her arrival. Thus, Lady 
Malcolm could safely say that she did not absolutely know 
where she was, though Juliet Carr could not have done so 
with as much sincerity had she been present, for Helen left 
with her the address of the friend she M as about to visit. 
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We will not inquire into the feelings oi lyieberg as he re- 
turned to his own home. Suffice it that he immediately sent 
for the youth, William Barham, with whom he held a long 
conference. At the end of their disquisition of ways and 
means, he despatched the lad to seek for Morley Ernsteiu in 
Berkeley Square ; but that gentleman was not at home, and 
Lieberg himself, in riding through the Park a few hours after- 
wards, met him walking with Lady Malcolm and a young lady, 
whose dazzling beauty of face and symmetry of form, at once 
let Lieberg into the secret of a part, at least; of his friend’s 
conduct. “Ha, this is good!” he said to himself, as he rode 
on, after bow ing to Lady Malcolm, and nodding familiarly to 
Morley. “ This is good! However, Sir Morley, you shall not 
frustrate me !” 

Lieberg did not attempt to stop, nor appear to take any fur- 
ther notice of Juliet Carr; and MorJcy walked on by her side, 
with very little restraint upon their feelings from the presence 
of Lady Malcolm. Whatever restraint did exist was, perhaps, 
not altogether unpleasant. It is strange to say, that the fact 
of being prevented f rom doing what we could wish to do can 
ever be agreeable ; and yet, though the lover may long to be 
altogether alone with her he loves, there is a sweet excitement 
iu expressing all the warn and glowing feelings in the heart 
by shadowy figures, half veiling, half exposing the thoughts 
and tlie sensations that he should have told openly had there 
not been an indifferent car to listen. 

Good Lady Malcolm, indeed, was by no means indifferent; 
and though her presence, as 1 have said, was some restraint, 
3 'Ct that restraint was too small ever to be painful. The mar- 
riage of Morley Ern, stein and Juliet Carr was a thing that she 
had long set her heart upon ; and that they would fall in love 
with each other as soon as they met was one of those facts 
which she had predetermined, with that peculiar sort of vati- 
cination which many elderly ladies experience in regard to 
affairs of .the heart. When they did meet, then, and did fall 
in love with each other, she received it more as a compliment 
to her prophetical powers than anything else; and,' well pleased 
with them and herself, she left them to settle the rest as. much 
to their own satisfaction as possible. 

Having used the words, u when they did meet, and did fall 
in love with each other,” I must dwell for a minute or two 
upon the process of that act, as, in the hurry of tale-telling, I 
could not pause upon it sufficiently to explain some part of the 
mystery at the exact period when it might have been most 
proper to have done so. I have shown, indeed, how it took 
place with Morley Ernstein ; that in his case it was, in fact, 
t love at first sight — a thing much more common, by-the-way, 

1 with eager and impetuous hearts and quick imaginations, than 
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is generally supposed. It was, literally, love at first sight; 
for, though there might he some vague, boyish impressions of 
what he had loved and liked in childhood still remaining un- 
defined in his mind, and making his heart spring to Juliet 
Carr as soon as he saw her, yet they were too indefinite to be 
taken into the account ; and it was simply and truly admiration 
of her dazzling beauty, and the translation of that loveliness 
into a guarantee, under the hand of Nature, that the heart, 
and mind, and spirit within were of the brightest kind, which 
made Morley Emstein love Juliet Carr from the first moment 
he beheld her. 

With her the matter was very different. Woman’s love is 
nursed with more visionary food than man’s, and in our cold 
climate, at least, is of slower but more solid growth. Circum- 
scribed in her sphere of action, even from her childhood, her 
feelings and her thoughts are more concentrated within her 
own bosom, and fix more firmly upon the great master -topic 
of her whole existence — love. Juliet, the reader has remarked, 
had recollected the early days she had passed with Morley 
Emstein better than he had done. The reason was, that she 
was a woman ; and from a very early period all the affections 
are matters of more importance to a woman than to a man. 
She had recollected those early days, not only as a passing 
dream, hut as a definite existence : there was scarcely a sport 
ora pastime which they had enjoyed together that she could 
not call up before the eye of memory. The voice of Morley. 
Ernstein, in all the soft tones of boyish attachment, had often 
rung in her ears as she grew towards womanhood. His young, 
bright face often presented itself in her waking and her sleep- 
ing hours; and sometimes she would try to picture the changes 
that must have come over him, and would ask herself what 
the hoy must he, now he was become a man. 

Her annual visit to Lady Malcolm, too (her father allowed 
her to make an annual visit), frequently called Morley hack 
to her mind; for that good friend would often talk of him in 
the manner which the little scheme she had established in her 
own mind suggested; and, by one means or another, Juliet’s 
imagination was supplied with plenty of food for nursing up 
young affection into full-grown love. .Thus was it then, that 
the germ of the future passion went on in her heart; so that, 
when she saw Morley Emstein again under the wall of his 
own park, it was with no slight emotion that she recognised 
the companion of her early days; that she beheld him far sur- 
passing in personal appearance all that she had herself antici- 
pated; that she heard the tones of the same voice, which still 
echoed in her ear from the pleasant places of her childhood ;» 
and that she beheld, thougn it was evident that he did not 
know her, his eyes filled with admiration and with the promise 
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of love. She dreamt upon that meeting for many a long day, • 
and dreamt joyfully, though the interview itself had been 
mingled with some pain, in consequence of her father’s harsh 
and rude repulse of Morley 1 s apology for the accident which 
had occurred. 

And now what were her feelings? Reader, she had given 
herself up entirely to the passion that had taken its place in her 
heart. Everything which she had seen of Morley Emstein 
was so noble, so generous, so kind, that reason confirmed all 
the voice of love prompted, and told her that she might well, 
and without hesitation, acknowledge her choice in tlie eyes of 
the world. She felt that the glow of pride would mingle with 
the blush of modesty on her cheek, as she avowed her affection 
for one so well worthy of attachment; and she could not see, 
in the whole range of probability, one objection that could be 
urged against her union with him whom she had chosen. The 
eye of avarice itself, greedy as it was, might be dazzled with 
the splendour of his fortune. Ilis attainments, his character, 
his connections, were all high, and such as might well satisfy a 
far nobler race than hers. He was master, too, of himself and 
of his own choice, so that there did not appear the slightest 
chance of* any obstacle to their union. 

Indeed, between Morley Ernstcin and Juliet Carr difficulties 
were never thought of — objections were never anticipated. 
Morley had never asked her to wed him. He had told her of 
his love; he had painted it with all the lire and eagerness that 
lie felt; lie had seen that he was loved in return; and, not 
vsatisfied with that, he had drawn from her, by questions and 
entreaties, and all the arts of passion, an acknowledgment that 
it was so. More than one day had passed in all the pleasant 
visions of the future — in all the words, and looks, and caresses 
which form that bright and rapturous dream in which the 
hours of young affection flit by. Rarely, very rarely, do lovers 
think much of difficulties; and certainly, if there ever was a 
case in which it seemed needless to do so, it was that of Morley 
Emstein and Juliet Carr. While they were together — and it 
must he admitted that they were so during the greater part of 
each day — the minutes flew by like lightning ; and had their 
whole lives been destined to pass in the same manner, life and 
death would have seemed but two points with an instant of 
ioy between "them. 

There were times, however, when the ordinary proprieties 
of society, or the particular arrangements of Lady Malcolm, 
kept them apart: in those hours Lie berg was almost always 
with Morley Emstein. Now, let it not be supposed tliat, ; 
Morley was very foolish, or very weak, for putting any trust, 
in one who was so little trustworthy, or in associating with a 
man whose views, thoughts, and principles were so different 
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from his own. The reader, it is true, knows what were Lic- 
be rg’s views, thoughts, and principles. For the eyes of the 
world we have drawn back the veil and exposed his heart; 
but such was not the case with Morlcy Ernstein. No hand 
had laid bare for him the objects and views of his travelling 
companion; no one had shown him Lieberg’s dealings with 
William Barham; no one had told him the purposes he 
entertained against Helen, and followed with the more eager- 
ness and determination from the opposition that he had met 
with. On all these points Morley was in the dark, lie only 
knew Liebcrg as the most fascinating person whom he had 
ever met; as a man Ml of talent, information, and taste; as 
one who possessed that sort of candour which, far lrom con- 
cealing opinions when opposed either to the views and preju- 
dices of others, or to the general feelings of society, rather 
exaggerates and aggravates them, and makes them appear 
worse than they really are. He knew him, besides, as one 
capable of doing generous actions, and at the same time deny- 
ing all merit in performing them; as one who was even at 
that moment sacrificing a large sum rather Ilian proceed to 
the destruction of a fellow' -creature ; as one who had saved 
his own life, and who had attended him through a long and 
painful sickness with the care and tenderness of a brother. 

Such was the only light in which Morley had a right to 
regard Count Lieberg, although his friend’s openly- mowed 
principles, in regard to some points of morality, might wejl 
cause him to avoid as far as possible placing the fate of a 
young and lovely being, like Helen Barham, in any degree at 
his disposal, ^lor did the least point appear in Kleberg's 
present conduct which could excite Morley 's suspicions, l ie 
entered warmly into his views for hastening Ihe departure of 
William Barham from England ; lie drove with Morley down 
to the docks, for the purpose of seeking a vessel to bear the 
youth to a foreign land; he aided eagerly in obtaining the 
promise of a small place, of considerable labour but no great 
trust, for Helen’s brother; and in every respect lie seemed 
almost to have forgotten herself. So at least it appeared; 
though, indeed, if there was anything which should have 
excited Morley ’s suspicion, it was the fact of Lieberg’s total 
silence in regard to an object which' had once seemed to in- 
terest him so deeply. But Morley was not of a suspicious 
nature; and he judged that Lieberg, a man of the world and 
a man of pleasure, had looked upon poor Helen Barham as a 
beautiful picture, which he had seen and perhaps desired, but 
forgotten very soon. Thus he was well pleased to enjoy Lic- 
beyg’s society, whenever he was obliged to he absent from 
Juliet Carr. Yet, if the truth must be told, Morlcy did feel 
: that his companion’s conversation was not calculated to im- 
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prove him, though it miglit instruct and amuse. Neverthe- , 
less, he did not bring the conviction home to his own heart 
so far as to prevent him from accompanying Lieberg to 
various places of entertainment, and enjoying the comments 
of his friend fully as much as that which he went to see or 
to hear. 

Once, and only once, during their rambles about London, 
Lieberg jested with him slightly upon the subject of Juliet 
Carr, and claimed a right to be present at ‘the marriage, 
saying— 

u Tray tell the fair lady, Morley, that I pulled you out of 
the water just in time to fulfil your country’s vulgar proverb 
about the propensity to hanging counteracting the risk of a 
watery death.'’ 

u ()li! you shall be present,” replied Morley, gaily; “but 
recollect, Lieberg, you have been wrong once in regard to 
your calculation of my proceedings, and you may be mistaken 
even now.” 

Lieberg looked at him with a quiet smile, but made no 
reply, and the conversation dropped there. As usually 
happens in London, two or three gay fetes took place, as if to 
close the season brilliantly; and, whenever it was possible, 
Lieberg induced his young fi-iond to go to these parties, and 
introduced him to a number of the persons present. Although 
by this time all Morley's plans and purposes, in regard to the 
study of society, bad been burnt up in the fire of passion, he 
was not sorry to mix in such scenes and to know such people. 
Jlut. if Lieberg thought that Morley was likely to plunge into 
the vortex of dissipated life — to have his attention distracted 
and his eyes blinded by the gay scenes and bright objects 
around him, so as to forget his purposes in regard to Helen 
Barham, and to leave her to her late, even for a short period 
— Lieberg was mistaken. 

Ilad Morley not known Juliet Carr, he might have dr\mk 
of the cup of pleasure to intoxication; for there were many, 
beautiful, and sparkling, and brilliant, who were right willing 
to lead him into paths more flowery than safe, and to assail 
him on all sides, with arms very diflicult for a young man to * 
resist. But Morley was defended now with that highest and 
noblest of armour, love for a pure and beautiful being. His 
life, in short, was in Juliet Carr, and all the rest around him 
was but a pageant or a dream. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

lt Take care you’re not done, Bill — that’s all I say,” was the 
exclamation of the good-looking, powerful fellow who lias 
once already been placed before the reader’s eyes under the 
name of Harry Martin, and who now sat with Helen’s brother 
in the house she had inhabited. u If he gets you on hoard 
ship, you mayn’t get out again, I' take it ; but you know your 
own business best. I don’t like the job, I can tell you. I 
think you’re all wrong, my lad, and you'll find it out some 
day. Come, pass us another glass, and I’ll be jogging. If I 
were you, I would stick to my sister; she’s a very good girl, 
1 hear; and, hang me, Bill 1 it’s very well talking, hut a good 
girl’s a good girl, you know, and a bad one’s a bad one — there’s 
no mistake. You that were born a gentleman, too — I should 
have thought you’d something more of it in you. Why didn’t 
you fly at the fellow’s throat when he showed you the paper, 
and tear it all to pieces in a minute?” 

“I couldn’t,” said William Barliam, who had been gazing 
upon tbc floor, with a look half sullen, half ashamed: u there 
was a table between us, and 1 couldn’t get at it.” 

u If you could get hold of that,” said Harry Martin, “ the 
job would be at an end, you know; you could do what you 
pleased. Can’t you make him show it to you again?” 

The boy shook his head. u It won’t do, Harry,” he said: 
4t hc keeps it in a little pocket-book with some other things; 
and I would have tried to get it out of his pocket quietly, as 
Simes showed me how one da} r ; but it’s an inside pocket, and 
I can’t get at it.” 

“ Why, for that matter, one could cut his pocket off,” said 
Harry Martin, “and 1 shouldn’t care if I had a hand in it; 
but we must Lave two or three; and unless there was a good, 
deal of tin to be had besides, the men would not like to risk a 
trip to P»otauy just to get that note of yours. However, I’ll 
think over it, and talk with some other fellows about it, and 
perhaps we shall bring the thing right after all. I’ll take one 
glass more, and then J ’ll go.” 

William Barham thought for a moment or two, and then 
said, “I’ll tell you what, Harry: when he finds out where 
Helen is, he’s sure to go down into the country after her. 
Don’t you think that one could do something as he goes? 
He has always lots of money about him, and that gold snuff- 
box, which there was a piece of work about once with Bill 
Jones, you know; and if he goes into the country, his dress- 
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ing-case is worth a cool couple of hundred, just to make soup 
of, as you call it. It’s all gold and silver together.” 

11 What! a touch of the highway, as men used to -have long 
ago?” said Harry Martin. “ But that’s not so easy done 
now, my boy. We have changed all that. Trade has fallen 
oft* sadly, too. I wish those days would come again, for there’s 
scarce a man of us keeps a horse now.” 

u Why, you’ve got your horse and gig, Harry,” said the 
youth. 

“ Ay, but one can’t stop a gentleman on the road with a 
horse and gig.” 

u Vcr}' true,” answered Barham; “but if he were to go 
down into the country, you could go alter him, and make a 
binash of it.” 

The man with whom he was talking laughed, but seemed 
to think tlie idea not a bad one. “ We can’t do it for nothing, 
Bill,” he said; “ though, if lie puts up in a place where there’s 
something to be got and the tiling’s easy, I shouldn’t mind 
undertaking it lor your sake, though 1 am not a cracksman 
myself; especially ii* it’s a good way down in the country, for 
you see there’s not so much chance of being pulled up tor it. 
\Vc could have the gig waiting, and after tne job w r as done, 
get in and drive thirty miles or so, and then take the coach. 
All I can say is, if you choose to cut this business about your 
sister entirely, and want really to get out of the fellow’s 
power, I’ll help you as far as I can; so look out — there’s a 
good hoy — and let me know; for hang me if I like to see a 
poor girl bought and sold like a sheep in Smithfield! And 
now, good night, Bill. 1 would fain see you a free man again, 
for now you are no better than a nigger slave in the West 
Indies.” 

'finis saying, he left him, and I will not pause to investigate 
and lay bare all the curious combinations in the bosom of 
Ilarry Martin which produced his strange and anomalous 
notions of honour and dishonour, honesty and dishonesty. It 
would be a very difficult task in liis case, and perhaps, if we 
knew all, it would not be much less so in the case of many 
men of far higher reputation; for too often, in this good world,' 
do we see the irauds to which they are accustomed, the dis- 
honest, ay,' and criminal acts, which suit their purposes and 
conveniences, placed in as strange contrast w r ith better things 
in the life of high and distinguished persons, “all honourable 
men,” as the habit of plundering was with his notions in re- 
gard to Helen Barham, in the breast of Henry Martin. The 
man who takes a solemn vow at the altar, in the presence of 
f his God, and breaks it ere three months are over, w ould cut 
the throat of his dearest friend if he called him a liar; and 
yet, what is he? The politician who, on the hustings or on 
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the table, excites the passions of the people, vows that lie is 
seeking their own interests solely, when his object is place, 
or power, or station; or he who in his canvass promises all 
sorts of things that he never can and never will perform — what 
is he but. a hypocrite? aud yet he would grin at you like a 
dog if you would give him his right name. I could go on 
for an hour to show how felons of high station contrive to 
render their notions of honour quite as compatible with crime 
' and dishonour, of the basest sort, as were the plundering 
habits of William Barham’s companion with his indignation at 
the brother’s carelessness of the sister’s honour. 

However, as I have said, I must not pause upon such things; 
for 1 fear very much, from the slow rate at which my story 
proceeds, 1 may he obliged to infringe the boundary which the 
customs of the present day prescribe to the teller of a tale. 
Nor will I delay the reader with all that took place between 
Liebcrg and William Barham, previous to the embarkation of 
the latter in the river Thames for a long and distant voyage. 
The whole business was conducted with the knowledge and 
under the eye of Morlcy Ernstcin. Money was furnished to 
Mm lor all necessary expenses; and Mr. Hamilton, who was 
now slowly recovering, promised his interest, at Morleys 
solicitation, to obtain advancement for the young man in the 
distant land to which he was going, if his conduct during a 
couple of years justified the belief that he would act honour- 
ably for the future. Before he embarked he wrote a letter to 
Helen, and gave it into Morley’s hands, to put upon it the 
right address. Morley did so, and forwarded it himself, but 
no answer had been received at the time the ship dropped ’ 
down the river. 

Such were the principal events which took place in London 
connected with the fale of William Barham; but I must now 
suddenly change the scene, and beseech the reader to accom- 
pany me to a distant spot, and take up bis abode for a short 
space in a small room — lor the inn had no other than small 
rooms — in a house known by the distinctive appellation ot 
44 The Sundown Castle,” in the little town of Deal. 

It was night, and the wind had been blowing freshly from 
the westward during the whole day ; but as the sun went 
down it increased to a gale, varying somewhat to the south- 
ward, with an unpromising blackness about the sky iri that 
quarter, mingling with tlic faint red of evening in the west 
and north. It was altogether as ominous and unpleasant a 
night to commence a long voyage upon as any one could wish 
to sec ; and nobody whose destiny was not very well assured 
would have chosen the neighbourhood of the Goodwin Sands* 
for his night’s lodging on the deep. Although the wind had 
got to the south, the night was one of those which arc more 
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generally met with in this favoured climate than in any other 
— that is to say, cold, raw, and damp, in the very midst of the 
summer, giving us back all our recollections ol' December in 
the heart of July. 

The room of which I have spoken had been made as com- 
fbrtabJe as possible tinder existing circumstances. The table 
had been well rubbed, to take out the marks of tumblers im- 
printed upon them in rum -and- water; the windows. had been 
opened to u air the room” — a proceeding which, to say the 
truth, was not a little required, as a dull and heavy atmo- 
sphere of tobacco-smoke and mixed spirits reigned within, and 
seemed very ill disposed to go out, either at door or window, 
in that cold and boisterous night. There was a small fire, 
too, in the grate ; and once or twice, as the evening drew in 
and night feii heavy over the world, a very genteel-looking 
personage, with a foreign countenance and a grave, sedate air, 
entered the room, looked about him to see that everything 
was right, put this thing and that thing in order; smoothing 
down a great -coat that hung over the back of a chair, stirring 
the fire, arranging the furniture, and doing all those little 
acts which give notice that some personage is expected, lor 
whom everything must be prepared in the nicest manner. 

At length he shut the windows and lighted the candles, and 
in about teu minutes after, a gentleman dressed iu the very 
height of fashion, with a large blue military cloak of the finest 
cloth hanging from his shoulders, entered the room, and ad- 
vancing to the fire, gazed into it for a minute or two in silence. 
The other personage whom we have mentioned stood at a re- 
spectful distance, without saying a single word, till at length 
his master, for so it was, turned round and gave him his hat 
and wet cloak, saying, u Here, Martini; take these, and then 
go down to the beach. It is a terrible night, and I am uneasy 
about the ship — one can quite plainly see the surf running 
upon the sands. There was a vessel, too, apparently coming 
into the Downs, but I could make nothing of it myself, and 
the jargon of these pilots I do not pretend to understand. I 
suppose the hoy null come ashore directly, of course.” 

“ If he can, sir,” replied the man, with a strong foreign 
accent; “ but I should not like to trust myself, I know, in an 
open boat on such a night as this.” 

“ There are several boats out,” said Lieberg — for it was our 
friend who spoke; and then, making a sign for the man to 
leave him, he sat till nearly eleven o’clock at night, in that 
worst of all states of idleness — the idleness of a strange inn— 
which is the next thing to solitary confinement. Lieberg, on 
most occasions, had plenty of means of employing and amusing 
himself, but at the present moment hie mind was evidently not 
at ease. He gazed during the greater part of the evening into 
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the fire, and one inWit have supposed that it was the thought 
of being baffled in tile pursuit by the destruction of the ship 
which bore Willi ani Barham that troubled him, had not a 
word or two escaped from his lips, towards the end of the 
period wc have mentioned, which showed that, in reality, 
some better feelings were mingled with his emotions, and that 
it was about the youth himself, and the risk he ran for the 
time, he was anxious. The words, indeed, dear reader, to 
which I allude, were all harsh, and apparently unfeeling; but 
still they showed that Lieberg was occupied rather with the 
boy’s fate than with his own plans and purposes. 

14 Curse him!” he said, rising from his chair, towards eleven 
o’clock; 14 he may as well die that way as any other. JTe will 
be hanged, that’s certain, sooner or later, if lie escape the 
water. So it is as well if he be drowned, after all. There is 
no reason for my making myself uneasy about him. It might 
be as well, indeed, if he had some other business in hand when 
called upon to join the world of spirits; but T dare say, let 
him live as long as a patriarch, lie would be engaged in some 
rascality at the day of his death, and as well this as anything 
■else; so good-bye to him!” 

Thus saying, Lieberg rang the bell and ordered supper to 
be brought, of which, when it did appear, be partook mode- 
rately, and then retired to bed, his valet having by that time 
returned, without any tidings whatsoever of William Barham 
or the ship that bore him. If the truth must be told, how- 
ever, Lieberg did not sleep much ; for while he was undressing, 
a dull, distant peal came from the sea, loud, but heavy. 

44 ’Tis some ship firing for a pilot, sir,” said his valet. 

Lieberg took out his watch and listened; ore tlic minute 
was quite done there came the roar of another gun, and then 
another, and anojhcr. Fot near an hour the same sounds 
went on, when all became still, except the rushing of the wind, 
and the heavy, thunder-like fall of the sea upon the beach. 
Stoicism may do its utmost, but the human heart generally 
finds a time to speak ; and Lieberg was so evidently uneasy, 
that his rah t de chamhre — who had about as much feeling as 
that race of created beings generally have, and 'no more — 
evidently saw that his master was very much more moved 
than was usually the case with him, and went to bed wonder- 
ing what could be the occasion thereof — that is to say, not 
asking himself exactly what was the object of Lieberg’s emo- 
tion, but w hat could possibly induce him to give way to any 
emotion at all. 

Perceiving, however, that such was the case, and wishing, 
as all well-disposed valets da chamhre are expected to do, to set 
his master's mind at ease, his tap was heard at Lieberg's door 
towards six o'clock on the following morning, and his voice 
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exclaimed, 44 He is arrived, sir! The ship has gone to pieces, 
but all the crew are saved.” 

Lieberg instantly started up, threw on his brocaded dressing- 
gown, and opened the door. The man, who was standing 
there, pointed to the sitting-room, which was on the opposite 
side of the passage, and his master instantly crossed over and 
entered the room. 

Certainly, never on earth did a more disconsolate object 
present itself to the eyes of man than that which was offered 
to Lieberg s sight by the unfortunate William Barham. He 
was seated on a chair by the fire, which had just been re- 
lighted, and had not well burned up ; without a coat or waist- 
coat; his long, silky light hair drenched with water, and 
hanging upon his cheeks and neck; his countenance, previously 
pallid with licentiousness and habits of vice, now ten times 
paler than ever, and purplish at the extremes with the cold 
and terror he had undergone; his eyes languid, hie teeth 
chattering, and all his limbs trembling; while a had cut upon 
his forehead, received in getting into one of the boats, made 
him look still more miserable, and a stain or two of blood, 
oozing through the breast of his shirt, showed that he must 
have received some other blow upon the chest. 

Lieberg was truly moved by what he saw, and exerted him- 
self energetically to comfort and assist the unhappy young 
man. u Get a bed ready, and haye.it warmed immediately!” 
lie exclaimed, addressing a drowsy chambermaid, who was 
trying by various pokes and thumps to irritate the cold- 
hearted coals in the grate into some degree of warmth. 44 You, 
Martini, bring him some Madeira as quickly as possible, while 
I get some dry clothes.” 

The girl proceeded as slowly as possible, according to the 
usual custom of such personages; but Martini sprang rapidly 
to obe v his master’s orders, and Lieberg himself soon procured 
all that was noeesaary for arraying the unfortunate youth in 
dry clothing, and bringing some degree of warmth back into 
his chilled and exhausted frame. A surgeon also was sent for, 
and as soon as possible William Barham was placed in a warm 
bed, and received such treatment as was thought necessary.- 

When this was taking place he said very little himself, only 
answering iu a monosyllabic; and Lieberg asked but few 
questions for the time. All that he thus learnt was, that the 
vessel had got well out of the mouth of the Thames, and was 
making the best of her way towards her destination, notwith- 
standing the captain’s previous intimation that he would touch 
at Deal, when the change of wind had forced him to try for 
'an anchorage in the Downs; and by some mismanagement, 
towards nightfall, the ship, instead of getting into a place of 
security, had been driven upon the Goodwins, and became a 
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complete wreck* Though the gallant boatmen of Deal had 
done all in their power, it had proved utterly impossible to 
save any from the wreck before daybreak. But then, with 
great difficulty, and at the imminent risk of their own lives, 
the hovellers, as they are called, had contrived to bring off the 
whole of the crew except one or two, who had been swept from 
the wreck during the night. Further particulars were obtained 
by Liehcrg in the course of the day; and with the spirit of 
liberality which lie always showed, he contributed largely to 
assist the unfortunate persons who had lost the whole of their 
stores in the ship, and also to reward the brave fellows who 
had saved .their lives. 

Liehcrg thus occupied himself during the day, and at night 
returned to the inn, where his servant met him at the foot 
of the little stairs, and communicated to him two pieces of in- 
telligence, the latter of which seemed to affect him more than 
the other. 

u lie is up, sir,” said the man in a low tone, “ and in the 
sitting-room; and he has received a letter from the post- 
office, addressed to William Barham, Esq. in the ship ‘Si ary 
Anne.’ ” 

“ In what sort of hand ?” demanded Licberg, eagerly. “Did 
you sec the post-mark?” 

“ The hand was a very good one, sir,” replied the valet. 
“The post-mark was Doncaster.” 

Licberg started and turned red. “ Morlcy Ernstcm’s post- 
town!” he exclaimed. “But, nonsense!” he continued, after 
pausing for a moment; “ he is still lingering on in London. 
The thing cannot be. He must have got somebody to receive 
her in the neighbourhood ;” and with some doubts still upon 
his mind, he mounted the staircase and entered the room 
where William Barham was seated close to the fire, though 
by this time the weather had become sultry to the feelings of 
every one else. 

“ J low hot the room is!” exclaimed Licberg as he entered. 
“Tell the people to serve dinner as soon as possible. Well, 
William, how do you feel now?” 

“ Very much bruised, and very cold,” replied the youth, 
sullenly. 

“ 1 hear you have had a letter from your sister,” said Lie- 
berg, in a quiet, easy tone. “ Pray, where is she now?” 

The man Martini was in the room, and it is probable that 
Lieberg calculated upon the youth giving him an answer at 
once. But William Barham still sat by the fire, without look- 
ing up, and replied, “ We'll talk about that by-and-by.” 

“Leave the room, Martini,” said Lieberg; adding, as soon 
as he was obeyed, “ Well, William, now, where is your 
sister?” 
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The youth rose up from before the fire, and stood opposite 
to Lieberg, pale, ghastly, and haggard, replying bold]), “I 
do not mean to say I do not know where my sister is, for 1 do, 
and I know too that you have got me in your power; but 
before 1 tell you any more, or help you any further, I will 
have your promise to settle some tiling upon her, so that she 
may never want.” 

Lieberg gazed at him for a moment, with a dark, consider- 
ing look, not umnixed with contempt, and he then’ replied, 
“Make your mind easy: she shall never want. Now, an- 
swer my question, and quickly, lor I do not love being trifled 
With.’* 

The worm he trod upon turned against him, and the youth 
replied, * I shall not tell you anything more, or help you any 
further, unless you give me some better assurance than that. 
I'll tell you what, count: last, night, in the storm, when 1 was 
clinging to the wreck, I thought 1 heard Helen’s voice in* the 
wind, and T have been thinking of her ever since I woke ; and 
1 have made up my mind sooner to die than do anything fur- 
ther, unless you will give me something under your hand, 
which will ensure that she shall never be walking about the 
streets in misery, as I have seen some poor girls do.” 

Lieberg frowned upon him darkly, with feelings that it may 
lie best to explain. We can only do so in part, it is true, tor 
there was one dark side of his character upon which we cau- 
not throw light. Such explanation, however, as we can give 
we will. There had been something in the beauty of Helen 
Larham — ay, in her innocence and somewhat wild simplicity 
— which had struck and captivated him much. IJLer talents, 
too, and tastes, were of a kind to attract him; and though he 
had beheld her but once, he had seen quite sufficient to show 
him that she was exactly the being for whom he hud been 
long seeking to be his companion, his paramour, the object of 
passion, the amusement or idle hours — to be sported with, 
conversed with — to be lapped in luxury, spoiled, petted, and 
perhaps loved, but to be dependent entirely upon his nill— . 
the slave of the eastern harem, not the wife of a civilised 
land. 

lie saw all this in a moment, and determined to obtain her; 
yet perhaps he might have been diverted from the pursuit by 
any small and ordinary obstacle which did not pique bis vanity 
or excite his passions. The dilliculties he had met with, how- 
ever, had been the work of human beings; lie had beep 
thwarted and opposed by those who seemed inferior to him- 
self; and every stumbling-block that he met with, every bar- 
rier in his way, made him but the more resolute to overleap 
them all, and to pursue his course with a degree of vehe- 
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mence and passion which mere love for Helen Barham could 
not have excited in the short space of time that he had 
known her. 

Determined to win her, and thinking that no sacrifice would 
be too much for that object, he would not have hesitated in 
the least to make any provision for her that was in his power, 
had it not been dictated to him ; but that her brother, who was 
hound hand and foot before him — chained to his will as a sin- 
ner to the power of Satan — that he should turn and make 
conditions, excited the evil spirit in him to the highest, pitch, 
and made him reply, after gazing upon the youth darkly for 
a moment, “Very well; you would sooner die, would you? 
That is easy. 1 had better send ior a constable and he put 
his hand towards the bell, adding as he did so, “You make 
vonr own qjioice, young man; but do not let any wild notions 
of romance enter into your head, and make you believe that 
you can frustrate me. You will only be hanged yourself, and 
make no change in your sister’s fate, for I know that she is in 
the neighbourhood of Doncaster as well as you do. So now l 
shall give you into charge at once, then go down to see her, 
and return in time to bear testimony to your merits at the 
trial and he rang the bell. 

The youth’s resolntioi* failed him; he gasped as if he were 
half strangled, exclaiming, “For God’s sake! for God’s sake I 
spare me!” and thrust into Liebcrg's hand, even as the land- 
lord entered the room, the letter which he had received from 
his sister. 

Lieberg’s lip curled, and, grasping the letter tightly, he 
turned round to the landlord, asking, “Js not tiic dinner 
ready? I ordered it at six precisely. What wine can you 
give me?” and he entered, in the calmest tone possible, into a 
discussion upon things to be eaten and drunk, which it would 
not, edify the reader to hear. 

After he had done and the landlord was dismissed, Liebcrg 
walked with the letter to the window, read it attentively, took 
a note of one or two things on some tablets, and then returned 
it to William Barham. 

“Mark one tiling, my good young man,” he* said, “and 
recollect it well in your future dealings with me : 1 am not a 
man to be dictated to. Nothing was ever obtained of me by 
threat or opposition yet. What you required for your sister 
lust now, and I would not grant because you asked it in a 
high tone, 1 will now consent to, since yoi/have yielded obe- 
dience; and I will give you a promise under my liand of that 
which will always put your sister above need. Where is the 
paper I gave you when we were in London? I will add it to 
that.** 
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The boy shook his head sadly, saving, a Tt is lost, with 
everything else that I had, in that ship. You must write it 
on another piece of paper.” 

u That I will do at once,” said Lieberg, drawing a writing- 
desk to him. “Do not he cast down, my good youth, at 
your losses: I will soon repair them amply, if we succeed. 
But, come — here is the dinner, and you want some refresh- 
ment. I will write it afterwards. Sit down; what will you 
take — some soup, or some fish?” 

The youth sat down to the table with him, and Lieberg 
treated him with kindness. But the reader skilled in the 
human heart need not he told that William Barham' hated 
him as much for his condescension as he did for his previous 
tyranny. 

Lieberg kept his word. After dinner he wrote a promise, 
which was quite as satisfactory to William Barham as sqcli a 
pi omi^e could be: lie provided him also with all that was 
necessary for liis comfort, while weakness obliged him to 
remain in Deal, and gave him money to journey to London 
as soon as lie had taken some repose — charging him strictly, 
however, to go to the house he had formerly inhabited, and 
keep himself out of sight, of Sir iUoricy Ernstein. Lieberg 
himself set off* early on the following morning lor London, 
proposing to go down at once to Doncaster in pursuit of 
Helen, but hoping to return successful ere many days were 
over. 

blot wishing his proceedings to be particularly remarked, 
and fearing that he might meet some one in the coach who 
knew him, Lieberg had come down to Deal in his own car- 
riage, and in it he returned; but scarcely was he gone when 
William Barham demanded at what hour tlie coaches started, 
and in less than hall-an-hour after he also was on his way to 
towrn, with feelings of hatred in his heart towards him who 
had just left him, which were not without their fruit in duo 
time. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

W end hack with me, dear reader, into that distant part of 
the country where this tale first began — not exactly, indeed, 
to the same scene, but to a spot about three or lour miles 
from Morley Court, which you have already heard of under 
the name of Yelverly. The aspect of that place, and of the 
whole country round it, was so peculiar that I should have 
wished to pause, and give some description of the house and 

« 
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grounds, even if I had not been impelled to do so by the 
necessity of the case. But there are things to come which 
may render it requisite that the reader’s ej^e should he able 
to call up, like a magistrate, each individual part of the scene 
before it, and examine it strictly as a witness in regard to the 
events that arc taking place. Oh, those silent witnesses ! — 
those trees, those shrubs, those holds, those dark panels of 
the old oak chamber, those carved figures and antique busts 
of ancient heroes! Oh, those silent witnesses in every old 
domain! Could we but endow them with a voice, wlia-t talcs 
might they tell of merry or sad scenes in the long past; of 
secret sins aud horrible treacheries ; of human absurdity, 
folly, and vice; of crime, of agony, and of despair! How 
might they, with their quaint old legends, make the lips 
latigh, the bosom heave, and the eyes overflow ! 

The house of Yelverly was a curious old stone structure, of 
firm and solid masonry, on which few repairs had taken phice, 
for few had been necessary, hut which had been subjected to 
several alterations, as was evinced by apertures blocked up 
here and there, and by the lines of different coloured stone- 
work, which indicated that the tops of the windows, uhich 
were now square, had once displayed pointed or Tudor 
arches. What the building had originally been 1 do not 
know — probably some depen dance of a monastery or abbey in 
the neighbourhood. It had never been large, though it now 
formed a roomy and convenient house lor a small family. 
But, notwithstanding its antiquity, and the picturesque taste* 
of the architects of the age in winch it was built, it had not 
one single pretension to beauty of any kind, sort, or descrip- 
tion whatsoever. It was grey, and cold, and flat, with the 
windows apparently scattered over the face of it by accident, 
each having been put in, beyond all doubt, wherever it was 
found convenient; here, to light one room — there, to liuht 
another; at one point to clear up the obscurity of a staircase 
— at the second, to let the sun shine into a passage. 

As if to disfigure the front more completely, a penthouse 
had been thrown out from one side, at the height of about 
ten feet, from the ground, covering an eighth part of the 
building, and rendering the rooms thus sheltered dull and 
sunless enough. The principal door, would have been as 
ugly as the vest ol* the house, had it not possessed an old- 
fashioned stone porch, with a scat on either side, which, by 
no means beautiful in itself, yet relieved the eye in some 
degree by breaking the flatness of the building. 

Before the house extended a long grass court, up which no 
carriages could drive, and which was separated from a cross- 
road that ran in front by a wall about three feet high, sur- 
mounted by a row of tall, thin iron railings. The ornaments 
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of the court were ten magnificent old yew-trees, forming, as 
it were, a sort of avenue worn the gate in the iron railing up 
to the door of the house, the trees being ranged at equal dis- 
tances on either side, and a small path, formed of duinpling- 
like stones placed edgeways, running between them. On 
either side the court was Hanked by a tall brick wall, and 
the only entrance for a carriage was clown a narrow lane at 
the side, which led by some gates into a large pqved couTt 
behind. It is true that Mv. Carr, having quarrelled with all 
the gentry in the neighbourhood, and not being particularly 
beloved by the great farmers, who had an idea that he was 
fond of fomenting disputes, was seldom troubled with the 
approach of curricle, or carriage, or one-horse chaise. But 
still that Jane was necessary and useful to him, as he was 
himself a skilful and experienced agriculturist, though so 
avaricious as often to injure himself by grudging a load of 
manure where it was really necessary. 

The country around w r, is of a very curious aspect. For 
more than a mile on cither side, if displayed chiefly fine old 
grass-hind, separated into fields of every size and shape by 
thick-sct hedges, well kept, but totally without trees. The 
scenery, (hough not at all rncmnlai noils, nor even hilly, might 
be called hi 1 lucky; for it was so undulating that, if a lield con- 
tained more than four acres, it was certain to have in it both 
a hill and a valley; and through several of the latter ran a 
clear trout-stream, giving great luxuriance to the grass, and 
rendering it, the finest pnsltirp-grnnrd in the world. There 
was an air, however, of bareness about the landscape, from 
the want off rocs, which accorded well with the bald* antiquity 
of the old house ; and on a summer evening, when the sun was 
going down, and the slant beams peered over the green up- 
lands, one might sit in that stone porch, and fancy one’s self 
a yeoman of the olden time, so much did the ancient aspect 
of the whole scene sink into the heart. 

It was on such a summer evening, then, that old Carr, the 
miser— as he was called in the neighbourhood — walked forth 
between those black yews with fair Helen Barham. Nature, 
who loves contrast-*, and who places the bright red berries 
amidst (he dark green leaves, might well he satisfied with the 
opposition of those two: Helen, as she came forward, the pic- 
ture of youth, and grace, and wild simplicity; mid Robert 
Carr, with a-re, and heaviness, and slow computation in all 
his steps and looks. 1 have already described his personal 
appearance, and have only to add, in that resect, that he 
seemed to the eye much more aged when on foot than on 
1 horseback, as is very often the case. His hair was not white, 
indeed, but it was very thickly mingled with grey; and though 
he was not fat, yet, as I have said, he was heavy. ITis step 
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WflB deliberate and weighty; and his face, which had certainly 
once been handsome, was marked with many lines, which one 
might have taken for the traces of strong passions, had it not 
been for the thoughtful, calculating expression of the counte- 
nance, which seemed utterly at variance with passion of any 
sort but one. The greed of gain was written there in charac- 
ters easily read, though it also was of its particular kind. It 
was more the eagerness of the beast of prey than the spirit ol 

n accumulation; nor was it alone the rapacity of the wolf, 
ic subtlety of the iox was there also. 

The eyes were bent down upon the ground all the time he 
walked, but the right eyebrow was raised up and down, as the 
feelings called forth by the conversation produced any change 
upon his countenance; and always while he was listening, liis 
upper lip was raised on the opposite side, display ing a long, 
fang-like tooth, with much of the look of a dog when one 
strives to take away a bone, lie must have bccn«a tall mail 
and powerfully formed, though now very much broken ; and 
it is said lie beat another attorney almost to death in the streets 
of York, for having foiled him in an unjust suit. The other 
prosecuted him, indeed, for an assault; but by some of the 
extraordinary loopholes of the law, Hubert Carr crept through 
the danger, and escaped unpunished. 

lie did not give his arm to Helen Barham as they walked, 
but held a thick staff in his right baud, with which lie steadied 
his steps, and strove to give himself* the appearance of youth- 
ful firmness. He had shown to Helen Barliam so much kind-* 
ness and courtcsj r since her arrival, however, that she would 
have ‘been very willing to pass over the want of any small at- 
tention, even had she perceived it, which certainly she did 
not; and, walking on beside him, with her bonnet loosely 
thrown on, her rich hair clustering round her beautiful face, 
a look of thoughtful sadness in her dark bright eyes, and a 
somewhat listless grace in all her movements, very different 
from the wild buoyancy of her step before she knew Moricy 
Ernstcin, she listened to the old lawyer’s questions, and gave 
him true and simple answers, with little or no reservation, ibr 
lie did not touch upon any of those points where she might 
have felt some difficulty in framing her reply. 

“And so,” said old Carr, “your brother is seventeen years 
of age?" 

“Nearly eighteen,” replied Helen; “his birthday is in De- 
cember.” 

“A cold# month,” said the lawyer; “mine is in October. 
And so you left him in London V” 

“Yes,” replied Helen; “but he was very speedily to sail 
for the West Indies.” 

The old man stared. “Sail for the West Indies 1” he ex- 
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claimed. “That is very unfortunate. What could make him 
think of such a thing as that ? — that is very unlortunate, in- 
deed!” 

“Perhaps not so unfortunate as you imagine,” said Helen, 
colouring, and determined to meet the point at once with the 
general truth, lest she should be cross-questioned in regard to 
the particulars. “My poor brother had got into very bad so- 
ciety, 1 am sorry to say, and some kind and generous friends 
have obtained for him a small post in one of those colonies.” 

“lie must come back — he must come back!” said th.e old 
lawyer. “T was just going to bid you invite him down here. 
I)o you think lie is gone? Arc you sure he is sailed?” 

“By this time he certainly is,” replied Helen. “In your 
kind dang liter's letter, which 1 received two or three days 
ago, she informed me of the day he was to sail, and enclosed 
to me a letter lroin himself, confirming the same tidings, and 
bidding me write to him at Deal, as that would be th6 last 
opportunity of communicating with him ere his departure. I 
wrote accordingly, yesterday.” 

“That, is very unlucky,” said the old man; “and now the 
post is gone out. He must come back — be must come back!” 

“Nav,*’ answered Helen, somewhat surprised, and, to say 
the truth, thinking the old gentleman verging towards dotage, 
“it will be better tor him, I believe, to stay where he is. You 
know that he lias no means of gaining his bread in England, 
and there at least he lias a provision.” 

“I know — i know!” said the lawyer, impatiently. “You 
are all poor — yon are all beggars — dulict said so. But, I tell 
you, your brother must come hack — lie is heir to a large pro- 
perty unjiMly withheld from him, aud I will undertake to 
cause restitution. "Why, I have got all the papers myself! 

I did not know, till Juliet wrote, that your father had any 
children; and your father himself w T as a fool, and would not 
let me act for him, but would have suffered you both to live 
like beggars and die on a dunghill, out of a mere idle whim. 
Your brother will be wiser, and 1 will get back the estates for ' 
him, if he will give me — give me ten thousand pounds.” 

Helen smiled, and in gayer days she might have laughed, 
though many things that the lawyer had said had made her 
shrink as if he liad put his hand upon a wound. “Where is 
my brother to get ten thousand pounds, think you,' Mr. Carr?” 
she said. “We are, as you have said, if not quite beggars, 
veiy nearly so, and T think poor AVilliam would find it diffi- 
cult to find ten thousand pence.” 

“I mean — I mean,” cried Mr. Carr, “he shall give me ten 
thousand pounds when I have got the property for him. I 
will stand all the expenses in the mean while, ^en thousand 
pounds shall cover all, and he shall give me a bond to pay it 
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when I have got back the property for him. I will be like 
the quack-doctors — ‘no cure, no pay, 1 my dear Miss Barham. 
'Ha! ha! ha!” and he laughed aloud. “Why, the thing is as 
easy as possible,” he continued: “the name is William Hen- 
slow Barham in the deed, and his name was John.” 

“John was my grandfather’s name,” said Helen; “that I 
know very well, because 1 have his miniature set in gold, with 
the name at the back, with the day of his birth, and Ills age 
when it was taken.” 

“To be sure! to be sure!” said old Carr; “his name was 
John. It was your great-grandfather's name that was Wil- 
liam, and the drunken clerk made a mistake in copying the 
old deeds. He shall have it back, every inch of it, and 
Wannstonc Castle and all ; and you, my dear young lady — 
why, you will be a fortune! There is an old settlement, I 
know, providing for younger children. There will be plenty 
of hack rents to pay; enough to beggar him. the coxcomb! 
Ha! ha! ha!” and again the old lawyer laughed at some merry 
subject in his own breast. 

Helen, too, looked joyfully up, for the words of Mr. Carr 
awa. rued in her bosom various memories of the past, and 
com diced her that, whether lie was right or wrong in the ex- 
pectation of recovering a fortune for her brother, there was 
not wanting a foundation for what he said. She remembered 
in her lather's room, at the rectory, an old water-colour 
painting, dim with dust, and age, but under which she had 
otfcen spelt in early years, the words u Waruistone Cattle, the 
seat oi John Ilcnslow Barham, E-ip;” and she remembered 
upon one occasion hearing her lather and a neighbouring 
clergyman commenting on the drawing, while she was stand- 
ing near. Her father had then replied, in answer to some 
question put by his friend, “ How did wo lose the property? 
By the simplest process in the world. My father was a pro- 
digal, and his son an honest man. This is the way that half 
the properties in Europe are h»t.” 

The words had made an impression at the time, and Helen 
recollected them now, so that she gained, in some degree, a clue 
to the old lawyer's thoughts; and her heart, it must ho owned, 
rejoiced — not for her own sake, poor girl ! but for the sake 
of her brother. Her fancy was a lively tme, and in an instant 
it presented to her mind’s eye that unhappy young man freed 
from all the troubles and ditlicnlties in which he had placed 
himself, and, like him who was afterwards the victor of Agin- 
court, slinking from him the vices of liis youth when placed 
in a lolticr station. 

I do not mean to say that Helen thought not at all of her- 
self; but she thought of hcrseli only for a moment, and then 
shrank an ay iAnn the idea* that pagination conjured up. She 
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could not but feel that it would be a joy and satisfaction — 
perhaps I might call it, more properly, a consolation, placed 
as they were at that moment — to meet Morley Ernstein, even 
for a brief space, as his equal in worldly gifts; and yet there 
was a voice whispered at the bottom of her heart, that there 
could never be anything like pride in her bosom towards him. 
Oh ! could he but have loved her, how willingly would she 
have been the creature of his bounty — dependent upon him 
for everything on earth! From his hand she could have re- 
ceived all, and enjoyed all that she did receive, because it was 
lie who gave it. 

She would not pause upon such things — she dared not; and 
though she mused for several minutes over the various pic- 
tures called up, she soon returned to a consciousness of the 
questions which Mr. Carr was asking her, and to which, for a 
time, she returned hut irrelevant answers. She promised im- 
mediately to write to her brother, urging him to return ; or, 
at least, to tell him the facts, and let him return if he thought 
fit; and the conversation soon led to her own recollections of 
former times, in regard to which Mr. Carr cross-examined 
her as if she had been a witness at the Old Bailey. 

There was something, however, Mr. Carr suilered to ap- 
pear, which surprised and puzzled Helen in some degree. His 
words led her to imagine that her father had known j ully that 
a fortune of considerable amount was due to himself and 
children, hut that on some account he had refused or ne- 
glected to claim it. Helen inquired why, and more than once 
during their walk pressed Mr. Carr upon the subject. That 
gentleman would give her no distinct information, however, 
sometimes sayimr that it was a whim, sometimes saying that 
it was laziness; but, in truth, Mr. Carr did not choose to tell 
Helen that it was a conscientious scruple which had prevented 
Mr. Barluim from pursuing the course pointed out by his 
legal adviser. There was something in the truth and sim- 
plicity of that sweet girl's heart which was formidable to 
knavery; and Mr. Carr at once understood that there would 
he difficulties with her which might not exist in the case of 
her brother, and he therefore avoided the question alto- 
gether. 

They strolled on slowly till it was nearly dusk, and then 
returned towards the house, still conversing ort tlfe fame sub- 
ject, when, as they approached the front gate, walking over 
the crown of one of the hilly fields in the neighbourhood, Mr. 
Carr’s eyes were astonished and dazzled by the sight of a 
very handsome carriage standing opposite the iron railings, 
witfi two post-horses, hot and panting with a long stage. 
“ Who can that bcV” said the old lawyer. “Thank God, I 
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have not seen fuels in gilded carriages for a long time! It 
must be either for you, Miss Barham, or there must be some 
mistake 

u Perhaps it is Morlcy Ernstein!” thought Helen Barham; 
hut she did not speak it, for that was a name which deep 
feelings in her own bosom had prevented her from uttering 
once to the cold ear of Mr. Carr; and now the very thought 
of Morley probably being there made her heart flutter vio- 
lently. 

There was a servant out of livery standing at the carriage 
door, but no one was in the inside of the vehicle, and the iron 
gate was open. In the porch of the house, too, through the 
avenue of yews, could be seen one of Mr. CarrV maid -ser- 
vants, as if looking out for his return; and as soon as they 
were within hearing, the girl exclaimed, in a jargon which I 
shall not attempt to transfer to these pages, tL There's a 
gentleman, sir, in the drawing-room, waiting to speak with 
Miss Uarham upon business.” 

“Business! Let me go in with you, Miss Barham,” said 
the old lawyer; “ perhaps my advice may he of use.” 

And as Helen saw no reasonable objection to he offered, 
she did not object, though she would rather have gone in 
alone. Iler heart throbbed and her knees somewhat trem- 
bled; but nobody could have perceived her agitation in the 
easy, graceful stop with which she advanced towards the door 
of the drawing-room. 

When she entered, however, all agitation ceased, though 
not surprise ; for the person who came forward to meet her, 
with calm and tranquil aspect, was no other than Colonel 
Liehcrg, who had been standing near the table with his hat 
in his hand, waiting for her arrival, and affecting to look over 
an old illustrated copy of Banyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
which the lawyer, for some unaccountable motive, always had 
in a conspicuous part of the drawing-room. 

“My clear Miss Barham.” said Liehcrg, faking her band 
with a smile, which certainly was as bright and engaging as 
any that ever crossed a mortal lip, “I dare say you are sur- 
prised to see me here ; but, having obtained your address 
from your friends in London, 1 came hither with all speed 
from Doncaster, where 1 had some business to transact, know- 
ing that youmiust be very anxious about your brother.” 

Helen glanced to Mr. Carr, who was now entering the 
voom ; and, lest Liehcrg should sutler the secret of her bro- 
ther's conduct to escape, she introduced the count to her host, 
saying, “Colonel Lieberg, Mr. Carr;” and then immediately 
added. “1 heard from my brother, sir, the other day. 11c 
‘ wrote me a letter which quite relieved my apprehensions re- 
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garding him. I am very much obliged to you, indeed, how- 
ever, for the kind trouble that you have taken. ' Pi ay sit 
down/’ 

While she had been speaking, Lieberg with cool effrontery 
had measured Mr. Carr from head to foot with his eye, and 
returned his bow with a cold and stately inclination of the 
head. lie turned to Helen, however, as soon as he had done 
so, saying, “I imagine from your words that my visit has 
been jihji e useful than I expected, dear Miss Barham, for I 
have outrun had news that might have alarmed* you.” 

Helen turned somewhat pale, for the idea of her brother 
having committed some fresh crime or folly was the first that 
imagination presented. Lieberg, however, who marked each 
variation of her check, hastened to relieve her. “ l)o not be 
frightened,” he said; “the danger is all past now. Your 
brother is well and in safety; I left lum at Deal two days 
ago, hut he was soon to follow me to London. The vessel he 
was in was wrecked upon the Goodwin Sands.” 

Helen clasped her fair hands together, and looking up to 
heaven, seemed in Lieberg’s eyes more beautiful than any 
object that he had ever beheld on earth, llad lie dared, he 
would have thrown his arm round her, carried her, willingly 
or unu dlingly, to the carriage at the gate, and bade the pos- 
tilion drive anywhcic on earth, so that he might secure pos- 
session of her. Such were the feelings which had grown up 
in his # heart, under the influence of opposition and disappoint- 
ment; but, as is too usual, bin demeanour was the most 
opposite that it is possible to imagine. 

“Come, my dear young lady, sit down,” he continued, 
“ and do not let this matter agitate you. Poor "William cer- 
tainly has had a very narrow escape, and remained all night 
upon the wreck with the sea washing over him; but he was 
much better when I left him, though somewhat bruised and 
chilled.” 

“ Poor boy!” exclaimed Helen. u Oh! how I wish I could 
be whh him!” 

“That is what I was about to propose,” said Lieberg, in a 
quiet, easy maimer. “ 1 think it would he better for you to 
he with him, for he really needs some nursing, and a sister’s 
care and tenderness may make the difference of life and death 
to him.” 

“ Good God!” cried Helen, “ what shall I do? There i 3 
no one to take 4 care of him there ! — the very maid I have taken 
with me ” 

“ Kay,” answered Lieberg, “ do not suppose that I would 
leave him without aid, Miss Barham, if not on his own, on 
your account. I would not act such a part, believe me. I 
left him attended by a skilful surgeon, with plenty of money 
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and every convenience; and in London I gave directions to 
my own servants to watch for his arrival in town, and treat 
him as if he were my own brother. You think me very 
hard-hearted and unkind, Iaee.” 

“ Oh, no, no!” excteime&TIelen, clasping her hands again; 
41 God in heaven you! I will pray to Him to bless 

you for your k£xt<$ft&s$ apa humanity to that poor boy.” 

A dark shade *j»3k^X>ver Lieberg’s countenance, as it had 
done once fee&iir^gfSen Helen had used nearly similar ex- 
pressions; bakeoff words she added immediately afterwards 
changed hi*f .feelings, whatever they w r ere, making him believe 
himself on the- point of succeeding to a greater extent than he 
had even dared to hope would be the case so speedily. 

“ What shall I do?” exclaimed Helen. 44 1 wonder what I 
ought to do.” 

Lieberg paused for a moment, not to seem too eager, and 
then replied, u I cannot think that you will hesitate, dear 
Miss Barham. Your brother wants much tendance and care, 
and ” 

“ Go, my dear young lady; go!” said Mr. Carr, much to 
Lieberg's surprise at finding so unexpected an ally. “ His 
liie is infinitely valuable just now ; and, as you ought not to 
travel alone, I think I will go with you. We will have a 
post-chaise over to Doncaster to-morrow, and then take the 
coach to London.” 

Lieberg’s countenance fell, and his expectations likewise. 
He laid a strong curse upon the old man in his own mind, and 
still more so when Mr. Carr, with the sarcastic bitterness he 
sometimes displayed, added, 44 Colonel Lieberg would doubt- 
less have much pleasure in escorting you, but i think my plan 
is the most proper one.” 

Lieberg was instantly upon his guard, and he replied, 
“ Must certainly, my dear sir; and though T should have been 
very happy to escort Miss Barham, yet J could scarcely have 
done so to-morrow, as I have business of importance to trans- 
act at Doncaster. There is oue little matter 1 have to settle 
with you also, Mr. Carr,” he continued. “You are, 1 think, 
the proprietor of the manors of Y elverly and Maxtown, and 
wish to let the sporting for the next year?” 

Mr. Carr’s face assumed quite a different aspect; he smiled 
graciously upon Lieberg, and replied that such was certainly 
the case, lie had long given up shooting, he said; his family 
required very little game; it annoyed him to deal with 
poachers continually, and therefore he always liked to let his 
manors when possible ; that the two years’ lease of them had 
lately fallen in; and the gentleman who had before taken 
them, being but a poor, second-rate sort of man, had not been 
ihlc to keep them on. There could be no better manors in 
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Europe, he continued. There were the finest covers it was 
possible to see; the best partridge-ground in Europe; trout- 
streams, where the fish jostled each other in tlie river; and 
moors, the higher parts of which were actually swarming with 
grouse and black -game. 

Lieberg appeared charmed with the. account,, regretted that 
it was too late to take a canter over the ground that afternoon, 
hut added, that he would return the next morning to sec them, 
that he might know how the ground lay. lie imagined, he 
said, that he could not find an inn without either returning to 
Doncaster or going on to Binglcy, and he should prefer the 
latter, as it was much nearer, and there were also two manors 
there w Inch he had heard of, and which he could see early in 
the morning before he returned. 

Now, Lieberg had taken care to get, plenty of good infor- 
mation at I ) on caster, and knew perfectly well that, in a spin ting 
point of Hew, the manors of Bingley were infinitely preferable 
to those of Air. Carr. Air. Carr was very well aware of the 
same f e l ; and, bent upon taking in Lieberg to hire the sport- 
ing of his manors instead of the better ones a little farther on, 
he was himself taken in to ask Lieberg to stay the night, 
which was all that his visiter wanted. * It inay seem that he 
employed a complicated manoeuvre to obtain that end, but in 
truth it was a very simple one, with a man who knew the 
facts, and saw profoundly into the heart, as Lieberg did. 

Air. Carr assured him, that, after the manors of Yelverly 
and Alaxtown, the two manors at Bingley were not worth his 
seeing. lie took down the county map, and demonstrated to 
him that the estates could not be compared for a moment, with 
as much case as any other falsehood can be demonstrated 
when there is nobody to contradict it. If Colonel Lieberg 
would Jo him the honour ol‘ taking a bed at Yelurly, they 
could very easily ride over the manors in the morning, before 
it was necessary for himself and Alias Barham to set off for 
Doncaster. The coach from York was late ere it passed, he 
said, and they had plenty of time before them. 

Lieberg on his, part affected to be afraid of putting Air. 
Carr to inconvenience— -there w r as his servant, too; be really 
thought he had better go on to Bingley for the night. But 
Mr. Carr was determined that such should not be the case — a 
bed could be found for the servant too. His calculation was, 
that the whole expenses of Liebcrg's stay, even if his servant 
had beer and meat for supper, and the count himself took a 
glass of wine before he went to bed, could not amount tu four 
shillings; while, if he missed the opportunity of letting his 
shooting for two years, it might he a couple of hundreds of 
pounds out of his pocket, besides all the expenses of game- 
keepers, lookers, &c. The matter then was at length ar- 
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ranged, the post-horses sent away, Lieberg’s carriage placed 
in the yard, and his valet, with his goods and chattels, brought 
into the house. 

The count very soon suffered to appear, without saying so 
directly, how much he proposed to give for the shooting he 
desired, and from that moment Mr. Carr’s civilities knew no 
bounds. Tea was sent for, and Helen Barham presided over 
the 44 odoriferous infusion,” as some gentleman prodigal of fine 
words lias called it; while Lieberg, seating himself by her 
side, put forth all his powers of fascination, which, as we have 
before informed the reader, were anything but. small, lie had 
a peculiar habit of fixing his large dark eyes, with all their 
deep, intense light, upon the persons to whom he spoke — not 
with what is termed a stare, or anything that could be looked 
upon as rude and annoying, but with a sort of thoughtful 
interest, as if that glance established a communication between 
his soul and theirs, making thought answer to thought before 
any words were spoken. There was something o\ crpowering 
in it, especially when he used all his exertions to please, as he 
did this night; and in truth, as he sat there, gazing on the 
lovely face of Helen Barham, it might well put one in mind 
of l lie serpent fascinating the bright birds of the warm climates 
of the south, by the lustre of liis dangerous eyes. 

In this case, however, the bird had a talisman which set 
such magic at defiance; and though there was in his whole 
conversation and demeanour that mingling of sportiveness and. 
depth, that appearance of pride bent down to please, of confi- 
dent reliance on innate powers of mind, yet deference to the 
opinions of the being spoken to; that light ami sparkling 
brilliancy which seems merely the sport of strength ; that 
combination of all things, in short, which arc engaging, except 
the heart: though the manifold expressions that lie brought 
over his fine and striking countenance rendered the beauty 
thereof more marked and attractive ; though every movement 
was full of grace and gentlemanly suavity; though all those 
small cares and little attentions which win so much upon the 
heart, of women seemed as familiar to him as any of the daily 
acts of life — yet upon Helen Barliam the whole had no more 
effect tliau to make a few hours pass pleasantly, and occupy 
her somewhat sad and wandering thoughts. Header, she was 
in love with another ! 

Wlmt was the effect upon Lieberg himself? TTis arts re- 
coiled and wounded him ; her beauty, her grace, her talents, 
her enthusiasms, all struck and captivated liim more than he 
had ever been by any other mortal being; but, strange as it 
may seem, her indifference attracted him more than all. He 
saw it — lie could not help seeing it. There was something to 
conquer, and lie resolved .to conquer it. But how? — that was 
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the question. It mattered not. Lieberg was one who had 
few scruples of any kind. u Once she is mine,” he thought, 
u I will soon teach her to love me. First let me overcome 
her, and Ihe rest will be easy enough.” 

1 have said that Lieberg’s presence and conversation made 
the hours pass pleasantly to Helen Barham. It cannot be 
denied that such was the case, and that she certainly thought 
him one of the most gentlemanly and agreeable men she had 
ever met with, though nothing more. She grew much more 
cbccrlul, however, under this influence, and was prevailed 
upon, ere the evening came to an end, to sit down to Juliet’s 
piano, and sing one of those songs lor which her lull, rich 
voice was peculiarly adapted. It was at Mr. Carr’s request 
that she did *>o, anil he named a song that he had heard his 
daughter sing. 

Helen liad sung it many a time before; and she sat down 
without dreaming that either the words or the music -would 
touch her in the least ; but the changes that are within 
us affect the influence of all external things upon ourselves, 
fully as much as the changes of external things alfect our 
feelings. Since last she had sung that song, there was a new 
spirit in the breast of Helen Barham, and a new sensation — 
love and hopelessness. In the stormiest hours of former days 
she had not given way to despair; though the spot on which 
she stood was ever so dark, there had been bright hopes 
lighting the future. But now the cloud hung above the 
coming days — dark, impenetrable, gloomy; and if we could 
make a distinction between hopelessness and despair, we might 
say that the former was her state rather than the latter. Thus 
it was she herself was changed, and yet the soug seemed en- 
tirely altered to her. It spoke to her heart; it seemed to 
thrill through her bosom; it was like the voice of her own 
sorrows poured forth whether she would or not ; and the very 
feeling with which slic sang, the expression she gave to each * 
note, acted upon herself even more than upon those who heard 
her, and made the tears rise in her eyes, and well-nigh over- 
flow, when she had done. 

The song had a great effect upon Lieberg, too : it made him ■ 
sad, though it excited him; it seemed like the voice of an 
angel singing to a fallen spirit, mourning over his degradation 
and loss, and drawing from his heart tears of regret, though 
not of repentance — the glow of shame, though not; of contrition: 
for, as the inspired writer says, “There is a shame that bringeth 
sin, and there is a shame which is glory and grace.” There 
were moments with him, as with all others like him, when he 
felt the bitterness of wrong, but without even a dream of turning 
unto right; and one of the times at which that feeling was most 
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strong upon him was when he heard plaintive music — not the 
music of the opera, of the concert, or the oratorio, for those 
arc places in which it is easy to cast aside one’s heart, and 
become the mere connoisseur — hut the song sung in private — 
the piece of music played by a delicate hand, and breathing 
softly to the ear, like the low, still voice of conscience, or like 
the tongue of memory speaking to us of early days, of inno- 
cence, and of peace. 

Such was the case now; and when Helen had done — when 
she had turned away till the drops had disappeared from her 
eyelids, and looked round again — she saw Iceberg sitting with 
his head bent thoughtfully iorward, his eyes fixed sail i\ upon 
the ground, and his whole attitude and look displaying deep 
and sad abstraction. Had Helen’s affections been free, that 
would have been the moment in which Lieberg would liave 
made more impression upon her than at any other: for the 
widest door of woman’s heart is pity, and lie seemed sor- 
rowful. 

The effect, soon passed away with flic whole party, and not. 
long after, Mr. Carr left the room lor a moment, to see for 
some supper, as he expressed it. Strange to say, Lieheigwas 
agitated : he, the calm, the composed, the immoveable, felt 
shaken in a way that lie had never known in all his earthly 
course before; and, angry at himself for what he called such 
weakness, he at length drew a little nearer to Helen’s side — 
who, as if placed in stronger opposition than ever to him, was 
not in the least degree agitated or embarrassed — and said, 
“Dear Miss Barham, 1 wish very much to obtain a few 
minutes’ private conversation with you.*’ 

Helen looked a little surprised, but answered, with a decree 
of calmness that provoked him, “Certainly! — 1 suppose, about 
my brother, of course. I hope there is nothing worse con- 
cerning him to be told me, Count Lieberg V” 

Lieberg resolved to keep her imagination nt work, and he 
replied, “ Nothing worse exactly, but still something of much 
importance.” 

“ Can j ou not tell me now?” she asked eagerly; but ere 
he could reply, Mr. Carr returned, and did not quit the 
room again till Helen Barham rose and proposed to retire 
to rest. 

Lieberg and Mr. Carr sat for about a quarter of an hour 
after .she was gone, ami the count then was shown to his room, 
which he found a very comfortable one ; whilst the display ol 
all his dressing apparatus had given it even an air of splen- 
dour, notwithstanding the dimity curtains and the plain Kid- 
derminster carpet. The valet, Martini, was still busy arranging 
everything in the place when Lieberg entered, and the count, 
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having made him take out some writing materials, sat down 
and wrote — 

Dear Miss Barham,— Will you kindly write underneath, merely in pencil, at 
what time to-morrow 1 can have a few minutes* conversation with you alone. 
Upon the subject that wo mentioned ? 

“There, take that!” he said, folding up the paper, “and 
find out. Miss Barham’s maid directly; bid her give it to her 
mistress, and let me have an answer.” 

The valet took the note and disappeared. Helen’s toilet tor 
the night was well-nigh done, and she was on the point of 
seeking her bed, when she received it; and, guileless and in- 
nocent herself, without a thought of evil, she wrote under- 
neath the lines sent by Liebcrg, in pencil — 

Whenever you like.— Helen Barham. 

When the note was brought back, Licberg gazed at it with 
a keen, triumphant look, though his cheek was pale with in- 
tense feeling. 

“ Do you know which is Miss Barham’s room?” he said, 
addressing the valet. 

“The one at the end of the corridor, sir,” said the man; 
“that on the right: the opposite door leads to a store-room, 
I find.” 

“And where do you sleep fourself, Martini?” said Licberg. 

“1 sleep just above Miss Barham’s room, sir,” replied the 
man.” 

“ Get a horse early to-morrow,” said Liebcrg; “go over to 
the post-office at Doncaster, uud let, me have my letters before 
eleven.” 

The man bowed, and very little further conversation took 
place, while Liebcrg undressed and retired to bed. His last 
words were, “ Leave the light burning.” 

Art soon as the man was gone, Lieberg rose from his bed 
again, carefully cut the sheet of note-paper on which he had 
written to Helen in two, separating the part containing his 
inquiry from Helena reply, burnt the former part, and thert 
gazed steadfastly upon the other, repeating, “Whenever I 
like! — whenever I like! I like this very night ! This shall 
justify me;” and putting the paper into his desk, he extin- 
guished the light and retired to bed again, but not to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Fob a short space we must not only leave sweet Helen Bar- 
ham in the house of Yelverly, hut Licberg, with all his ma- 
chinations in his head, and turn to schemes of a different kind, 
and at a different spot. It was in the back room of a low 
public-house that, on the very day which witnessed Lieberg’s 
arrival in London from the town of Deal, there sat together 
four as powerful and determined-looking fellows as ever per- 
haps met with a view of consulting upon the grand purpose 
of cutting a purse, or proving that there arc other people, as 
well as the little god of love, who can laugh at locksmiths. In 
the chair — for it will always be found, in civil and political 
matters alike, that the meetings which assemble for the pur- 
pose of setting all laws and regulations at defiance uni^t have 
their law's and regulations likewise — in the chair of this gal- 
lant aud respectable assembly was placed that worthy gentle- 
man, Harry Martin, whom we have had the honour of bring- 
ing before our readers on more than one occasion. On his 
right was a gentleman who was delivering himself, with a great 
deal more eloquence than is usually met with, cither on the 
hustings or in the Commons’ House of Parliament — though, 
like the oratory of those places, his had its peculiar charac- 
teristics, which suited it to the auditory w ho were to hear it — 
he was delivering himself, I say, of a speech, to which T can 
only do partial justice, both from a want of a thorough know- 
ledge of the copious tongue in which it was composed, and 
also from lack of space to give all the figures of rhetoric, the 
tropes, the metaphors, the similes, with which it was orna- 
mented. The tendency of the speech, however, was to incite 
his hearers to undertake a great enterprise; and an expedi- 
tion against Carthage, or a w r ar against Philip, was never dc- 
1 bated with more vehemence and animation. 

4t I'll tell you what, Simes,” he said : “ you think that Mar- 
tin and I do this out of regard to Bill Barham; but 1 tell you 
it is no such thing. I do it only because I think that such 
good luck does not fall in a man’s way every day. Did you 
ever see a blackbird, on a sunshiny morning, sitting upon a 
bough, and singing as quietly as I might do at the club? 
Well, if he secs a great fat worm wTiggle out his head, down 
he pounces upon him, and never ceases pulling till he has 
got mm ell out of his hole. Well, I am a blackbird, and this 
old miser, Carr, is the worm. I have sat chirping here in 
London for a long while, till I got scent of this old fellow, and 
now I'll pounce upon him just like a sparrow-hawk upon a 
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ground -lark. Wc will get lielp enough, if you don’t like to 
go; it’s not every man that has the same liberality of feeling 
as you think you have, to refuse his share of four or five 
thousand pounds just for a little bit of a smash that can be 
done in a minute,’ and we can be all over to Sheffield again, 
and then to London, before any one knows that wc have been 
in the place at all. If the thing were to be done near town, I 
would not press it upon you, gentlemen; for there’s all the 
risk in the world of being trapped, if we do such things too 
near home. But down there it’s easy to do, arid not easy to 
discover; and when fdur or five thousand pounds is to be got, 
it's worth the touch of a crowbar, or ten minutes’ work with 
the centre -bit.” 

“ Ay, hut there’s the job!” cried the man he called Simes. 
“I want to he made sure that the thing’s worth the journey. 
I can pick up a nice little living here in London, without 
going down into Yorkshire, and perhaps getting myself 
hanged into the bargain ; so let me be sure, 1 say, that there 
is this tin, or I shall say I would rather he excused. 1 am 
not fond of eating an empty pudding, and do not particularly 
like the ropeinakcr’s company. 1 don’t choose to be made a 
fccenmn of it, and wear the ribbon upon the jugular: not 
that I am afraid when there's anything really to be done; but 
I should like to know more about the money first.” 

u Why, as for that, Mr. Simes,” observed a stout man with 
a hawk’s nose, “ you see I knew the country well enough, not 
long ago, when I used to do a little with the thimbles at Bom- 
caster. You may recollect that we one time had an engage- 
ment with the other gentlemen of the course; but they were 
tot# many for us, and drove us off with the butt-ends of their 
horsewhips, and then we scattered about the country. Well, 
I had a gossip with one of the maids there, and sold her some 
real French muslin which I picked up at York; and I asked 
her all about her master, old Carr, 1 the miser,’ as they called 
him in those parts; a.o4 she said he was prodigious rich, and 
nevei had less thj|i two or three thousand pounds in the 
house, besides lot? of plate.” 

“You hear, Simes V” said llarry MaTtin; “so, you sec, 
whatever ybu may think, wc don’t stand only upon what Bill 
Barham says, because Bill does not know whether the man’s 
rich or poor, and only knows that he’s called Carr, tlic miser. 
However, you shan’t want for frill information. Bill has pro- 
mised to tiring some one with him here to-night who knows 
the whole place and the people round about, for he was the 
squire’s groom at Bingley, which is close by. His name’s 
Andrews, and he’s now in another way of business, as a 
horse-dealer, and has done a clever thing or two.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Simes — “I know him very well: a 
o 
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pleasant gentleman he is. lie sold old Major Groundsell the 
same horse three times over; first a biaek horse with not a 
spot of white about him; then with the two fore-feet white; 
and then he shaved him, docked him, aud made another 
creature of him; but the major never could ride him, first 
nor last.” 

“No, nor anybody else,” said another of the men present; 
M for he was a plunger, a bolter, and a rearer, and w lien he 
couldn’t get you off*, he went over with you.” 

U A pleasant chap to be on the outside of!” said Harry; 
“ but let us have some more lap. Mr. Sirnes, may 1 trouble 
you to ring the bell? Oh! here comes Bill, and Mr. 
Andrews too. Mr. Andrews, good evening to you — I hope 
you’re well, sir.” 

Various civilities now took place between tlie whole party, 
for the meeting was evidently a formal one, and gentlemen of 
that class are generally much more ceremonious on such 
occasions Ilian people who consider themselves better bred. 
Fresh supplies of drink were brought, and as soon as the 
room was again clear, the subject matter of the debate was 
once more brought forward; and the account given by Mr. 
Tony Andrews was so conclusive, that even the cautious soul 
of Mr. Simes was fired with generous ardour, and it was 
determined, nem. con. that the thing should be undertaken. 
As soon as this was settled, "William Barham, who occu- 
pied a seat by the side of Harry Martin, but a little behind 
the general line, not being one of' the active participators in 
the enterprise, whispered a word or two in the ear of his 
friend, who immediately pronounced a new oration upon the 
occasion. The tendency of the harangue was to show the 
absolute necessity that there existed of setting about the 
thing at once; hut in this Martin met with no opposition 
whatsoever, for every man present was a veteran in his pro- 
fession, and knew well that, in great undertakings, prompt- 
ness of execution is only secondary to maturity of deliberation. 

“Tin ready this minute,” said Simes: “I only want to go 
home to get a tool or two.” 

u And T think there’s no time to be lost either,” said the 
man with the hook-nose. u But,” continued lie. turning his 
left eye downward, and looking with 'that orb alone into the 
bottom of his glass, with an air of deliberate wisdom — 41 but 
how are we to go? If we four get upon the mail together, 
the guard wall be in such a fuss about his bags that, he'll blow 
who we are, all the way down. Then I think, Harry, you 
talked of your mare and the gig; but your mare can only run 
half the way, and the gig won’t hold four, though I’ve seen 
v you put three into it, and bad enough it looked.*' 

“Oh! I’ll lend you a phaeton for one horse,” said Mr. 
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Andrews; “and if Mr. Martin can make him run forty miles 
before this time to-morrow, I’ll give you a note, to a friend of 

mine at , who will contrive to horse you on. You see, 

gentlemen, 1 shall expect a trifle — not so much, in course, as 
if 1 went out of town myself, but say a tenth, and upon 
honour.” 

The claim was agreed to, upon the condition of the horses 
being all ready and no mistakes made ; and then the gentle- 
man with the beak again brought his peculiar eye to hear 
upon the lump of sugar at the bottom of the tumbler, and 
remarked, “ What I saicl myself just now gives me a good 
hint. Suppose we were to get Jerry Knowles and Sam Har- 
rison to ” 

“Oh, that will never do!” cried Mr. Andrews, who was a 
man that stood upon his reputation: “those gentlemen have 
such a bad character that we must not bring them into the 
business, for there’s always somebody looking out. after them.” 

“ That’s the very reason,” said the other. “ You gentle- 
men from Yorkshire , are’ so quick that you see gooseberries 
upon cherry-trees. These arc the very men who ought to he 
employed for what T mean. The worse, the better for my 
purpose. We put dung upon a field ‘to make it hear, not ice- 
cream. What I mean to say is, that everything is good in 
its way, and these gentlemen, though they certainly have 
gained a reputation, may very well serve my purpose.” 

“Well, well! what is it?” exclaimed Harry Martin, impa- 
tiently, for he loved long speeches in nobody’s mouth but his 
own. “ Speak out, and lqt us hear.” 

“ It is,” answered the hook-nosed man, “that they should 
be sent down by coach to Doncaster, with a promise of a five- 
pound note each if the thing answers. They can go down by 
coach, you know, and he absent for a day or two, and go back: 
again, taking care to get into mischief, and to have proof of 
where they were.” 

“ Oh, 1 understand, I understand!” exclaimed two or three 
voices at once. 

“As a blind,” said ITarry Martin, “a devilish good plan; 
and then,, if "they get into the stone jug, we must give them a 
triilc more.” 

Some lurthcr conversation in the same strain took place, and 
then Harry Martin said in a low voice to William. Durham, 
“ But what share are you to have, Will?” 

“Not a farthing!” answered the boy, eagerly; “not a 
farthing. Jf you get me those papers, that’s all 1 care about. 
He always carries them in a russia leather pocket-book, in a 
pocket inside his coat. It is a brown pocket-book, you know, 
with a steel spring and clasp”’ 

“ But arc you sure 'he is there ?” asked Martin. 
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Bill nodded his head, saying in a low tone, u Helen is there, 
and he’ll find a way to fix himself where she is. But the 
papers are all I want.” 

“Well, well — you shall have them,” answered Harry; 
u and if I find the fellow himself, I’ll put my mark upon him. 
Now, Simes, you get your tools, and I’ll get mine, and have 
the horse in the phaeton before a couple of hours are over. 
Let’s all meet and have a little supper here at ten o’clock, and 
then wc can drive out pleasantly by the moonlight.” 

The rest of their arrangements were soon settled, and the 
party separated ; William Barham returning to his own abode, 
where he remained for several days, waiting with no light 
anxiety to hear the result of an enterprise which was first de- 
vised for his benefit. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

No sleep visited the eyes of Evcrard Count Lieberg. He 
heard people moving about, doors opened and closed, and 
various other sounds, for nearly an hour. Then all was 
silent, and remained so for another hour. At the end of that 
time he raised himself upon liis elbow and listened ; struck bis 
repeater, which gave liiin liali-past one; lay down for about a 
quarter of an hour more, with Ills head resting upon his hand, 
and then started at hearing sound* again. A muttered cur*e 
broke from his lips, and he sat up, endeavouring to distin- 
guish what could be the occupation of the person who was 
watching and busy at that very “witching time of night.” 
lie could make nothing of it, howc\ er, for his car only caught 
a low, whirring sort of sound, very much like that of a walcli 
running down. He thought he heard some people speaking 
or whispering also in the court, and rising from his bed, he 
threw on his dressing-gown, drew back the curtain of his 
window, and looked out. 

It was a bright and beautiful moonlight night as ever was 
seen. One could almost distinguish the blades ol* green grass 
in the turfed court below, but Li eberg^ could perceive nothing 
of any human being. He lound, indeed, that the penthouse 
of the large shed, which I have mentioned as disfiguring the 
front of the building, came nearly up to the window of liis 
room; and he concluded that the noise he heard must proceed 
from some of the early farm -sen' ants busily at work in those 
agricultural mysteries which he himself did not understand. 
By this time, however, the sound had ceased, and another 
land of noise succeeded for a moment, which also came to an 
end, and then all was quiet. 
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Silence maintained her reign for about a quarter of an hour, 
during which time Licberg gazed out upon a scene which was 
well calculated to afford high and holy thoughts, had his been 
a breast to receive them. The beautiful orb, which, like wo- 
man's love to man, follows this earthly sphere through all its 
wandering course, was shining bright and pure in her highest 
glory. The green lawn, the dark yew-trees, the sloping up- 
land, the well-trimmed hedges, caught the rays as they fell; 
and deep shadows, like those which must ever fall to the eye 
of memory over various spots in the past, when we look bade 
from the end of a long life, were cast over the turf from every 
rising object. Hound about, at a distance from their queen 
in the blue heaven — for those that were near were swallowed 
up in her light — the bright attendant stars filled up the glory 
of tli.i j- !:y, and spoke to man’s heart of the majesty of that 
God who made a thousand worlds, and yet hows himself to 
regard the lowest being on the earth. 

{Such, however, were not the thoughts with which Licbcrg 
gazed. We shall not, indeed, attempt to penetrate them: 
they were deep, inscrutable, and would do no good to the 
mind of any one. Suilice it, that as his eye strayed upon the 
dark- blue expanse, aud seemed shooting back* rays to the 
bright or}) above him, a dark shadow came upon bis brow, his 
lip curled, his head was raised higher than before, his chest 
expanded as if with some struggle within him. Indeed; it 
would seem that he heard some warning voice, and succeeded 
in drowning it in the clamour of pride and passion; for he 
muttered to himself as he turned from the window, 44 So 
hypocrite* would tell us, aud so fools would yield!” 

ile left the curtains open, and with a quiet and steady step 
walked towards the door. As he did so, however, and as his 
hand was actually upon the lock to open it, he thought he 
heard a faint cry, and paused lor a minute to listen. 44 Busy 
imagination !” he said, finding the sound was not repeated, arid 
he opened the door. 

All was dark; but the moonlight, which streamed through 
his room, crossed the corridor and gave a faint light. A 
sudden step was heard in the passage, and Licbcrg instantly 
drew hack ; but, before he could shut the door or see what 
was coming, he received a heavy blow upon the head, which 
struck him to the ground, and for a few minutes deprived 
him of all thought and feeling. When he opened his eyes, 
one of the candles on his dressing-table was lighted, and he 
saw two tall, stout men, covered with smock -frocks, each with 
a large piece of black crape drawn over his face, busily en- 
gaged, the one in quietly packing up all his dressing apparatus, 
at lca*t that part of it which was formed of silver or gold, 
whilst the other — who had, to say the truth, opened various 
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portmanteaus and carriage -boxes, without their owner’s privity 
or consent. — was examining a purse and a pocket-book by the 
light of a candle. 

Lieberg was a man of dauntless courage; and though there 
were two to one against him, yet he strove to rise, trusting to 
his own powers to enable him to contend successfully with the 
housebreakers till he received some assistance. The very, 
first effort to move, however, showed him that his hands were 
tied tightly behind his hack, and his feet linked together, for 
which purpose two of his own silk handkerchiefs had been 
employed. As soon as he found that such was the case, he 
perceived that it was vain to make any effort; and he took 
his resolution at once, lying as still as if he had been dead, 
and only watching the proceedings of the plunderers through 
his half-closed eyelids. 

After having examined the contents of the pocket-book, 
the man put it in his pocket, saying to himself, “That will 
do!” He then proceeded to aid his companion, and their 
arrangements were very soon made. The larger articles were 
tied up in a towel; Liebcrg's rings, watch, seal, and various 
other trinkets, were disposed about their persons; and then, 
shading again a dark lantern which they had brought with 
them, they approached the door, leaving the candle 1 burning 
on the table. Lieberg closed his eyes completely, and lay 
quite still, though his heart burned within him ; and had there 
been the slightest possibility of success — had he been able to 
free liimself, even in a degree — he would have undoubtedly 
struggled up, at all risks, rather than remain in a situation 
which wounded his pride perhaps more than anything that 
had ever occurred to him. 

lie could hear, as lie lay with his eyes shut, however, that 
the two men stopped beside him; and the one said to the 
other — 

“You’ve done for him, Harry!” 

u No, 1 haven’t!” exclaimed the other, in a loud, rough 
tone. “D — n his heart and limbs! I have a great mind to do 
for him, though! He’s only stunned, like; sec bow he 
breathes! but if he were up to knowing why I did it, I'd take 
and thrash him till I drove the soul opt of his body, i’ll tell 
you what — this is the fellow that you heard of, who got hold 
of the poor boy, and threatened to hang him for forgery, if he 
wouldn’t make his sister go into keeping with him. Now, 
that’s what I call being a rascal indeed. These gentlefolks 
call you and me blackguards, and scamps, and criminals, and 
felons. Now, I should like to know who is the greatest rascal, 
who is the greatest felon, he or I? I never take anything 
but a little money from those who can spare it; but he — curse 
the pitiful mongrel! wants to take away a poor girl's life and 
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eonl, and threatens to hang her brother if he won’t help him. 
I1‘ it were all with her own good will, I'd have nothing io say 
hut to think to go to buy her with the price of her brother’s 
blood! — if that isn’t a blackguard trick, I don’t know what is. 
now it happens that what you call gentlemen keep him 
amongst them, I can’t say; but I know if he were to come 
amongst us we would kick him out. But come along ; if I 
stand looking at him any longer, I shall do a something that 
1 shall he sorry lor. I don’t like taking a man’s life in that 
way, unless he stands up to me; so come along, for I feel in- 
clined to put my foot upon him, as I would upon a toad, and 
trend his dirty soul out.” 

The next moment came the sound of receding steps, and 
then voices were heard, speaking in another part of the house, 
and flu r i doors opening and shutting again, and what seemed 
tones of lamentation and supplication. Those were followed 
by the banging- to of a heavy door, and the sound of a key 
turned in the lock: and then all was still, till what seemed 
the noise of distant cart-wheels came upon the air, and Si- 
lence resumed her sway again. 

All these sounds Licberg might have heard, and did hear 
as far as the external organs were* concerned; but. his heart, 
was moved with passions far too strong for the mental ear to 
give heed to anything Had it been possible for his stiong, 
clear mind to give way, it would have yielded at that instant, 
when, lying bound and helpless, and forced to counterfeit in- 
sensibility, lie listened to the comments of a low- horn ruffian 
upon bis own base conduct, and felt himself, in spite of till the 
rosistaoev of vanity, placed in" a state of utter degradation, 
both in his own eyes and in those of the two men who had 
been gazing upon him. There was no excess of frantic vehe- 
mence in which he could not have indulged, had he given way 
to the sensations ofhis heart; but, instead ot doing so, he lay 
perfectly still, concentrating all his feeling9 within his own 
dark bosom, and continuing to shut his eyes, as if to prevent 
the rage over which he brooded from venting itself by any of . 
the senses whatsoever. 

It required nearly an hour for his feelings to become tran- 
quil in any degree, and during that time everything remained 
quiet in the house, while the calm, sweet dawn of day came 
gradually on, throwing warmer and warmer tints into the 
room, till at length all was sunshine. As soon as the day was 
bright and high, the ear of Lieberg caught the sound of knock- 
ing and shaking, as if some persons at the top of the house 
were locked in a room, and trying to make themselves heard. 
Then came the voice of his own servant, Martini, exclaiming, 
with his Italian accent, “Why have you locked me inV Some 
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one let me out! My master ordered me to go for the letters 
early. Let me out, 1 say!” 

“We can’t!” screamed a woman’s voice, still farther off; 
“they have locked us in, too.” 

“They!” exclaimed the voice of Martini again; “who the 
devil aTC they?” 

“The men who broke in and robbed the house, and mur- 
dered my master and the strange gentleman, I dare say,” 
screamed the woman who bad spoken before. “Lord have 
mercy upon us! I saw one of their black faces:” and slie 
plunged into a personal description of the housebreakers, 
which was certainly borrowed very greatly from imagination, 
although she had preserved judgment enough, as she said, to 
lie still, pretending to be asleep, and do nothing but shiver 
while the men were in the room. This was the lady who 
exercised the function of cooking, which is a wakeful sort of 
profession; there arising a kind of salamandcrislmess in the 
nature of a cook, from living constantly in fiery atmospheres, 
which prevents her from giving way more than is absolutely 
necessary to the cold and frozen state of sleep. The house- 
maid , however, following the characteristics of housemaids, 
had slept, through the whole, and did not even wake with the 
cook’s shivering, although the latter was her bedfellow, and 
added a number of thumps in the side to rouse her, as soon 
as she found courage to move hand or foot. Not even did 
the shouted dialogue between her close companion and Signor 
Martini disturb her slumbers, and the conversation soon 
dropped. 

At length, the notes of sohie early countryman, whistling 
gaily as he went to his labour, caught Lieberg s ear; and lie 
how raised his voice, calling to his servaut as loud as it was 
possible, and bidding him holloa out of the window, and tell 
the man to break open the doors. Fortunately, Martini’s 
ears were quick, and he beard and distinguished his master’s 
orders. The window was thrown open, and several loud 
shouts soon brought the countryman, who was passing along 
the road, into the court and under the window. 

“What is the matter, master?” he cried. “Wliat do you 
want? It seems Master Carr has got, you there in a cage, 
that you arc chirping out so early in the morning.” 

“I want to be let out,” exclaimed Martini. “Break open 
the doors and let me out.” 

“No, no,” said the man, “that won’t do. We never meddle 
with any of Master Carr’s birds. He’s a queer hand to deal 
with, and so 1 11 let him alone.” 

He was actually stalking off, when the head of the cook 
popped out of another window, and she exclaimed, “Master 
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Turnbull! — Master Turnbull! break open the door,. there’s a 
dear heart! There hare been robbers and murderers in the 
house last night ; and I don’t doubt you'll find master with 
his throat cut, down stairs. Do break open the door, there’s 
a good soul, and let us out, for we are all locked in; though, 
by the blessing of God, wc are all alive.” 

u I'll go and get somebody to help me,” said the man, with 
a knowing look — 11 the fellows maybe there still. • It would 
take theio s.ome time to break open old Carr’s .strong box, I 
take it. Ko one ever got in there easily. I’ll go and get 
help; you wait there till I come.” 

The poor cook bad no choice except that of doing so, or 
throwing herself down upon the top of the penthouse, and 
probably breaking her legs; and the man began to walk away, 
with ;v~: >dow a step as if be had been following the plough. 
Fortune, however, decided that their state of durance should 
not continue much longer; for no sooner had Master Turn- 
bull issued forth into the road agaiu than his eyes lighted 
upon two labourers coining leisurely up towards him. With 
their aid and assistance lie now determined to encounter all 
the powers of darkness which might be found in Mr. Carr’s 
house, and approached with a steady purpose of breaking open 
the floor, and restoring egress and regress to the inhabitants. 
All violent proceedings, however, were spared him; for on 
coming nearer he found that one of the windows, under the 
shed which wc have before mentioned, was wide open, a large 
bole having been cut in the window-shutter with a saw, and 
the sadi raised quietly by a hand introduced through the 
aperture. 

One of the labourers made his way in by this entrance; but. 
in the mean time Master Turnbull had been examining the 
door, and disco\cred that, though it was locked, the key was 
on the outside. This he turned, and, accompanied by the 
other peasant, entered by the ordinary passage. The first 
thing that the three deliverers did was to proceed together to 
that part of the house from which they had heard articulate 
sounds; and the door of the maid’s room, as well as that of the 
valel, was opened. Forth from their several apartments 
issued the male tenant, in haste to set his master free — the 
cook, all alive to look after her old gentleman, as she called 
him — and the housemaid, still rubbing her eyes.' 

The countrymen followed as quick as it was in their nature 
upon the steps of Martini, to Count Lieberg’s room, and ar- 
rived in time to sec the valet raise his master from the floor 
and pi nee him in a chair. The floor of the. room displayed a 
good deal of blood, which had flowed from Licbcrg’s head, 
and Master Turnbull exclaimed, “Lackadaisy! that is a bad 
cut!” 
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44 Off my hands, off mj r hands, first!” exclaimed Lieberg, as 
Martini was endeavouring to untie the tight knot round his 
ankles. “Cut it! cut it! What matters the price of a hand- 
kerchief in comparison with this torture?” 

The man took a knife from his pocket, and, solving these 
Gordian knots in the Alexandrine fashion, set his master at 
liberty. 

“ Now, my men,” cried Lieberg, “ where can my servant 
find a magistrate?” 

“Oh! there's a magistrate at Bingley, master,” replied 
Turnbull; “but you can’t get a surgeon nearer than Don- 
caster.” 

“Never mind a surgeon,” said Lieberg; “ never mind a 
surgeon, for me at least. What has become of Mr. Carr and 
Miss Barham?” 

“That we can’t tell,” replied one of the peasants; “the 
maids arc* gone to see after them.” 

“Let us go, too — though,” said Lieberg, “they would not 
hurt the lady, ami 1 do not think, from what they «aid, that 
they have killed the old man. But let us go and sec: some 
one had better *run for a magistrate immediately. These fel- 
lows must be pursued at once.” 

As Lieberg spoke, he rose from the chair in which lie had 
been placed; but Cor some moments he could scarcely stand, 
and motioning the rest to leave hiui, he said, “ Go quick! go 
qiuck! I must put on some more clothes. Go with them, 
Martini, and bring me intelligence as soon as may he.” 

The man obeyed at once, and Lieberg proceeded to dress 
himself as quickly as possible, though it was but shruly alter 
all, for both his arms and feet were cramped and swollen from 
the tightness of the ligatures which had bound them. As he 
proceeded, he paused two or three times in thought, and once 
struck his hand vehemently upon the dressing-table, s:i} r ing, 
“Curses upon them! — Well, well , Martini!" lie exclaimed, as 
the man entered the room, “ what have you found? — what has 
happened?” 

There was a grin upon the man’s countenance, which as- 
sured Lieberg that no life had been lost, and the Italian re- 
plied, “We found the old man, sir, tied miked to the bed -post, 
cold, shivering, and miserable enough; but be has contrived 
to warm himself since, lor never did I see a man in such a 
fury about his money and his plate. They have cleared the 
whole house out, that is certain, and got some seven thousand 
pounds the old man says.” 

“ They have got five or six hundred from me,” said Lie- 
berg. “But what of Miss Barham?” 

“Oh! she is very a veil, sir, I suppose,” said the man, with 
a peculiar expression of countenance. “ I met her maid just 
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now going to her room, and she did not say that her mistress 
had been disturbed at all. The truth is, sir,” he added, ap- 
proaching close to Licbcrg, and speaking in a low tone, 11 1 
did hear some noise in the night, but 1 did not know what it 
might be, and thought it better to keep quiet and take no 
notice.” 

Licbcrg shut his teeth hard, and clenched his hand with a 
frowning brow, but he made no reply; and, having dressed 
hin.-vifas far as was necessary, issued forth, and proceeded to 
the room of Mr. Carr. That gentleman was coming out, with 
notmng but his stockings, breeches, and a grey dressing-gown 
on, and grasping Lieberg’s arm, he dragged him on towards 
the drawing-room, saying, “ They have robbed me — they have 
plundered me — they have ruined me, sir!” 

’.'■uv. there was nothing on earth that excited Lieberg’s 
scorn and hatred so much as to see a human being give way 
to pardon or emotion, simply because he had great powers of 
concealing bis own; and the agony of Mr. Carr, on account of 
his loss only served to curl his companion’s lip with a con- 
temptuous smile, and render all his movements, as if for con- 
trtnd. a 4 cool and self-possessed as passible. 

While the old man, then, walked about the room in a state 
of half- frenzied agitation, Licbcrg calmly approached the 
table, and after looking at him for a moment with a cold, 
sn'vi ii ir gaze, lie opened quietly the leaves of Bunyan's “ Pil- 
grim’s. Progress,” and began to turn over the engravings. 

11 Do you know, Mr. Carr,” he said, in the tone of a connois- 
seur, “1 think tney have made a very great mistake in re- 
presenting Apollyon so fearfully ugly. Surely, if that good 
gentleman who tempts us all he so frightful as he is here put 
down, we sinners must lie men of good stomachs to run after 
hi* sweet tilings so greedily.” 

Mr. Carr thought him perfectly insane ; but Licbcrg went 
on in the same spirit — “ lie should be rendered very beautiful 
and attractive; powerful, certainly, and well-armed, but still 
very charming; lor we all of us paint our own particular fiend 
as a pleasant, sweet personage. Now you, for instance, never 
represent to yourself Mammon with horns and a tail, and all 
this paraphernalia of episodical horrors — fangs, and hoofs, and 
claws, and all that sort of thing. I dare saj r . in your eyes, he 
is # sweet little cherub, with a purse in his hand, as 1 paint 
Ashtarotli to myself as a beautiful woman.” 

The miser gazed at him as if he had suddenly found himself 
in the presence of a furious madman, and he exclaimed vehe- 
mently, in the first excitement of passion, u Why, 1 believe 
that you are Satan himself! Is it not enough to drive me mad 
to have lost seven thousand pounds in one night, without 
having a stranger insulting me in my own drawing-room. 
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talking of Ashtaxoth, and Mammon, and Apollyon, and all the 
follies that ever were concocted in the brain of that half- 
drunken idiot, John Bunyan? Was it you who robbed me? 
How should I know that it was not? I never saw you before 
— you may have had a hand in it for aught I know!” 

“ It is very probable,” answered Licberg, “ especially as 
there has been another robbery committed in your house which 
you are not aware of, and that to a large amount.” 

Mr. Carr instantly ran to a little old oak cabinet, and shook 
the door to see if it had been opened. All was safe, however, 
and he exclaimed “ Where? — how? — in what room?” 

u In my room,” answered Lieberg: “ that is to say, in the 
room where 1 slept last night, and where, if I robbed you, as 
you say, I committed the folly of robbing myself also, to the 
amount of sonic six or seven hundred pounds. It seems to 
me, Mr. Carr,” he continued, in a quicker but less ironical 
tone, “that this loss of yours has made you mad; and that, 
instead of thinking of recovering your property by pursuing 
these men at once, with all the activity of your nature, you 
are instead raving like an insane person. Why don't you 
saddle every horse in your stable, and track the wheels of the 
cart in which they carried oil* your goods and mine? 1 have 
already sent for a magistrate, and no time ought to be lost in 
taking other measures.” 

“True; very true, count!” said Mr. Carr, who, now that 
the first burst of passion had passed, was coming to his senses 
.again, and recollected that it would not do to oilend a guest 
wno was likely to hire his manors: “I will send out some 
men directly. I beg your pardon, sir, for being so violent, 
but this is a great loss. We must despatch people to the 
village, too, and after we have taken all sorts of measures, wc 
can just go over to the manors together. But, dear me, what 
shall I do about going to town with Miss Barham? I lark! 
what is that? There is somebody calling me: they do not 
know where to find us? Perhaps they have found some of 
the plate. It was very heavy, and the men may have thrown 
it away. Here I am! — here I am!” he continued, putting his 
head out of the drawing-room door. “ What do you want 
with me? Have you found anything?” ' 

“ No, sir; no,” exclaimed the cook, running up with eager 
eyes. “ We have not found anything ; but, what is worse than 
not finding anything in this world, we can’t find the young 
lady: we can’t find Miss Barham!” 

“God of heaven!” exclaimed Licberg, starting forward — - 
“ can’t find her? Are there any signs of violence?” 

“ Oh, dear! — Lord bless you, sir! they have murdered her!” 
exclaimed the cook, her eyes as big as saucers, while the 
f &ousemaid gaped behind, and Helen’s maid appeared with the 
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tears on her cheeks. u They have murdered her, and taken 
away the body to bury it, like a dead dog, in some field. I’ll 
wager any money she saw them and screamed, and they cut 
her tliroat. They would have cut mine, too, if 1 had screamed, 
but 1 knew better.” 

“1 declare, I heard her scream in the night!” cried the 
housemaid; u but 1 thought it was only a screcch-owl.” 

“ (let along, you fool!” said the cook in reply: u «you heard 
nothing at all, not even yourself snoring.” 

“Let me pass!” said Liebcrg, his face as pale as death. 
u This must be seen to at once!” 

lie was confronted, however, by Helen’s maid, who said, 
wiping the tears from her eyes, U 1 don’t think they have mur- 
dered my young lady, sir ; for the shoes and gown that she 
wore last night are gone, though everything else is left, even 
the combs lor her hair. I think she must have seen them, 
too, and they must have made her go away with them for 
fear she should tell.” 

“ Come with me! coine with me!” exclaimed Liebcrg; and 
away lie rushed to the room which Helen had inhabited. lie 
found everything as the girl had described. There vrere no 
signs of any violence, but evident proof that Miss Barham had 
quitted the place suddenly, and but hall-dressed. Nothing 
seemed to have been plundered, however: two rings which 
she had worn were on the dressing-table; and the picture of 
her grandfather, which she had spoken of to Mr. Carr on the 
preceding evening, lay beside them, having apparently been 
taken out of the lower part of a small dressing-case, on wdiich 
was inscribed, “ To Helen Barham, from her affectionate 
lather.” 1 ler drawing-box was also on the tabic, and beside 
it a sketch which she had been drawing. Signs of her mind 
wore in everything about the room, and Lieberg gazed around 
it with sensations such as he had never experienced before, 
lie felt that for the first time he loved- -passionately, strongly;* 
and when he thought of the fair being who had so lately 
tenanted that chamber, whose spirit seemed to live in every 
object around him, of her grace, her loveliness, her bright 
mind, her glowing heart, of his own evil designs against’ her, * 
and of her uncertain fate, of her being cast into the hands of 
ruffians, and left entirely to their will and disposal, he struck 
his hand against his brow, and then shook it wildly in the 
air. 

The moment after he did so, his eye rested upon the form 
of Mr. Carr, standing before him, with a bitter sneer upon his 
countenance. 

u And so,” said the old ipan, evidently finding his revenge 
in Lieberg’s agitation, 14 Mammon is a sweet little chemb — a 
sweet little cherub; with a purse in his hand; and Ashtaroth 
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Is a beautiful lady! Well, count, you see wc all have our 
weaknesses, and I agree with you perfectly that we should 
paint Apollyon good-looking, though powerful. I do not 
know that you might not sit for the picture yourself.” 

44 I wiJl give five guineas to any man,” exclaimed Lieherg, 
“who brings rac a saddle-horse to the door in lialf-an-honr.” 

44 I will! — I will!” said Mr. Carr, u and give you credit for 
the sum, count, for I believe they have taken your purse as 
well as mine.” 

44 1 have more that they did not find,” answered Lieherg, 
abruptly. 44 Quick with the horse, then, sir! Every minute 
is precious. Let my servant, when he returns, wait for hie 
here. If I should not come till to-morrow, let. him have his 
food, Mr. Carr. You shall he paid. J know the principle of 
your proceedings. Quick with the horse, I say!” 

In less than a quarter of an hour the horse was liroiurht 
round, and Lieherg was upon its back, lie tracked the marks 
of wheels for along way, with the skill of a wild Indian; but 
at length they entered upon a high-road, where they were 
lost amongst other traces. Lieherg chose bis direction alter 
a moment’s consideration, and then galloped on till he came 
to a large town. 


’ CHAPTER XXVII. 

It is notin the least, my intention to keep the reader in sus- 
pense regarding the fate of Helen Barham, or, indeed, of any 
of the other personages in this book. Mine is a plain, unvar- 
nished tale, without mystery or secret in any part of it; nar- 
rating the events exactly as they occurred, and preparing no 
other surprises for the public than precisely those which fate 
and fortune destined for the actors in the scene itself. We 
will, therefore, at once, with good leave and permit siou, re- 
turn, in point of time, to the night preceding the attack upon 
Mr. Carr’s house, and venture in our ghostly capacity into the 
bed-chambcr of sweet Helen Barham. ' 

She w T as certainly as fair a being as ever was seen, and the 
great test of loveliness, which the poet, gave in his few mas- 
terly w ords, proved hers — that ornament, made no addition to 
her charms ; that dress added nothing, but rather took aw ay, 
and that lier beauty was assuredly, 44 when unadorned, ad- 
orned the most.” She was indeed so lovely, that eyes not 
accustomed to contemplate or appreciate very great refine- 
ment admired her as much as those which fed upon rare 
flowers every day; and the girl whom Helen had brought 
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from London with her was almost as much hot lover as if she 
had been a man. : 

Helen’s toilet for the night, though always careful, was not 
tedious; and it must be repeated, that in her night-gown she 
was not less lovely than in the richest robe that ever came 
from the hands of a Parisian artiste . She had approached the 
side of her bed, to kneel down and pray to that God who had 
mingled most unexpected mercies with his chastisements — 
whom she bad never forgotten in her misfortunes, and who 
had saved her from temptation to sin. She was about to 
kneel, then, when her maid, whom she had dismissed for the 
night some time before, re-entered the room, and said, “ A 
little note from Count Lieberg, Miss Helen.” 

Helen turned round, perhaps somewhat impatiently, for 
her thoughts were lull of other things — full of all the wants 
and wishes which she was about to express to the ear of God; 
and she asked, “What is it, Mary? — open it and read it.'” 

The girl obeyed, and, taking the note to the light, read 
aloud the words which the reader has already heard. Helen 
returned to the table, and wrote her hasty reply beneath; and 
then dismissing the maid, knelt down and prayed. Amongst 
other petitions was the request that Hod would pardon, re- 
form, and bless her mother; and her thoughts naturally ran 
on, after she had done, to liis future fate, and to the hopes of 
fortune which Mr. Carr had held out. She could not help 
thinking that his having been prevented from proceeding on 
bis vo\ age, just at the time that such a discovery was likely 
to take place, seemed like an interposition of Providence. 
Such a train of thought induced her to take out of the lower 
part of her dressing-case the picture of her grandfather, and 
compare it with that of her father, which had belonged origi- 
nally to her mother, and which, since her mother’s death, she 
had constantly worn round her neck, night and day. The 
latter portrait was an extremely small miniature in a gold 
case, surrounded by small brilliants; but it had been painted 
for her ILrlier in the times of his happiness and prosperity, by 
an artist who has not long been dead, but whose works arc 
still of high value to ail who possess them, and who was known 
in his o *' n day by the name of “Gentleman Shelley.” Ilia 
skilful hand had preserved the likeness in a rise scarcely 
greater than that of a large ring, and in comparing the two 
pictures, the resemblance between the father and the son was 
extraordinary. 

Helen gazed on them for several minutes; her memory ran 
back to the past, and to the last looks of that father who had 
been taken Irom her at an hour when a father's care w as most 
needful. No one can wonder that her eyes filled with tears; 
but, feeling that it was in vain to indulge such sorrow, she 
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extinguished the light and*retircd to bed, her own heart free 
from guilt, though crime in various shapes was hovering 
around: crime of one kind destined, by the wisdom and mercy 
of God, to disappoint another. 

She lay awake for' some time, for from the bosom of Helen 
Barham had gone for ever that balmy peace which sheds the 
downy blessing on the eyes of childhood. Passion, the scarcr 
of slumber, had taken possession of her bosom; and the lids 
that not a year before used to drop at the first invitation of 
repose, now refused to shut out busy waking thought from 
the troubled brain. At length, however, weariness overcame 
her, and after a deep-drawn sigh she fell into profound sleep. 

IIow long it lasted she knew not, hut when she awoke it 
was with a start. There was a light in the room which daz- 
zled her eyes, and to her horror and consternation she beheld 
three men, dressed as we have described those who entered 
Liebcrg’s chamber, except that one had for the moment with- 
drawn the crape from his face, and was drinking a draught of 
cold water from a tumbler which she had left upon the table. 
All three were standing near the dressing-glass, and one was 
examining some of the little trinkets which she had laid down. 
Although they all seemed so peaceably disposed, Helen could 
not restrain the first impulse of terror, and uttered a scream, 
though it was rendered a faint one by an effort to repress it. 
The man whose face was uncovered instantly drew the crape 
over it again, and darted towards her bedside with a crow] jar 
in his hand, exclaiming, “By ! she has seen me!” 

Helen, overpowered by terror, coujd not utter a word, but 
clasped her hands in an attitude of supplication. She was so 
young, so beautiful — there was so much of the light and 
spirit of life about her — that it must have been a heart of 
stone indeed that could have struck her, as she lay there in 
her innocence and her loveliness. The man paused suddenly, 
repeat ing, “She has seen me!” and then asked, in a harsh and 
grating tone, “ Did you not see me?” 

Even then Helen would not tell a falsehood, and she mur- 
mured forth, u 1 did; but I will never, never say a word of it 
to any one.” 

The man continued gazing at her foi*a minute or more, in 
perfect silence, and then thrust the end of the crowbar into 
his pocket, saying, 14 It’s no use! — I can’t do it! Look ye, my 
young lady, Jf know ye: your name is Barham; I have seen 
you with your brother. Now, if I spare your life and you 
help to take mine, damn me if you’re not a great deal worse 
than J am!” 

“I will never say one word against you, so help me heaven! 1 ’ 
exclaimed Helen. 

At that moment one of the man's companions pulled him by 
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the sleeve, and they had a quick whispering conference to- 
gether at the other side of the room. 

“Very well,” said the man who had approached her bed- 
side; “that will do. You stay here at her door — on the out- 
side, d : ye see — while Simes and I go to the other room. Don’t 
you do lier any harm, mind ye, for I won’t have her hurt. I 
know she’s a good girl. Come, ma’am — vou must get up, and 
put on some things and go with us. They don’t' choose to 
leave you here; so now he quick. Don't be afraid; no harm 
shall happen to ye. 1 give you my honour I’ll take care of 
yc, and nobody shall lay a finger on yc. If they do, I'll take 
care of them — that’s all. Get np quick — there’s a good girl,” 
he added in a softer tone, and all three left the mom 

Astonished — surprised— scarcely knowing whether she w r as 
dead or alive — Helen lay for a moment ere she proceeded to 
execute the commands she had received. She then . rose, 
though it was with terror and agitation which scarcely left her 
power to dress herself, so terribly did her hands tremble arid 
lier knees shake uuder her. Her dress was still in sad dis- 
array, when the man who was watching on the outside put 
in liis head, exclaiming, “lie quick! be quick! — we can’t stay 
here all night. They’ll soon have done.” 

Hut, as may well be supposed, bis exhortations to speed 
only tended to agitate Helen more, and take from her the 
pow er of making liastc. A minute after, another man ap- 
peared, w r hom by his voice she recognised as the man whose 
lace she had seen. “ Come, come!” he exclaimed, “you must 
be quick.” 

She would fain have supplicated ’to be allowed to remain, 
but he caught her sharply by the hand and led her along, 
saying, “.Not a word, as you value your life!” 

With tin so words he led her down-stairs, through the pas- 
sages at the bottom of the house, and to the door leading out 
into the court. Another man, who preceded them, darted 
away towards a room which she knew to be Mr. Chirr’s, and 
returned in a minute, hearing a large and heavy load, and fol- 
lowed by a third similarly burdened A fourth carried ano- 
ther large package; and as soon as they were all collected in 
the hall, they opened the door and issued forth, one of them 
pausing for a moment to lock the door behind ,thcm. Door 
Helen, still grasped l>y T the arm, was hurried along through 
the grass court, and down the road which passed before the 
house, to a spot at about a hundred yards’ distance, where 
they found a double-bodied phaeton and two knavish -looking 
horses, which apparently had come some distance that morn- 
ing. These animals had their lore-legs tightly tied with 
handkerchiefs, so as to prevent them from moving; hut, the 
bandages being speedily taken oil) the packages which the 
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men had brought were placed in various parts of the carriage, 
and Helen, in a state scarcely to he described, was lifted into 
the vehicle. 

The man who had hitherto shown her some kindness now 
took his place hy her side, seized the reins with an experienced 
hand, and drove on as fast as the horses would go for the space 
of nearly two hours, only stopping for one single minute to let 
the poor animals breathe at the top of a hill. He showed no 
hesitation as to which way he, should turn, though one of the 
men, of whom there were three crowded into the second body 
of the carriage, called out from time to time, “ To the right. 
Ilarrv!— To the left!” as they approached any lane or road 
up which it was necessary to go. 

It seemed to Helen, from the way ip which they turned and 
returned, that they were making more than one circuit, in 
order to evade pursuit, and such indeed was the case ; for the 
spot which they at length reached was not, in a direct line, 
more than sixteen miles from Yelverly, and the round they 
had taken must have been at least twenty -four. Instead of 
slackening tlicir pace, they quickened it towards the end of 
the journey, and entered a large, smoky -looking town, just as 
the darkness of the night was beginning to turn grey with the 
light of the morning. There was nobody stirring in the streets, 
and they did not drive lar into tlie town, stopping at a small 
pfthlic- house on the left hand, almost immediately after they 
had entered. All was darkness in t lie aspect, of the dwelling; 
but one of the men, springing down, opened the door without 
knocking; and Helen was lifted out hy another, and taken 
into a small parlour, where she found a rushlight on the table, 
the faint twinkling of which showed her that the people who 
* were with her had not yet taken the crape from oft* tlicir faces. 
One of the two who had got out of the phaeton staid in the 
room with her, without saying a word, while the other ran out 
ami returned with a candle, which he lighted at the rushlight; 
and then both quitted the parlour, leaving Helen alone, and 
locking the door upon her. 

Nearly hnlf-an-hour passed without apy one returning, and 
the poor girl remained shivering with terror, and with a sen- 
sation of cold all over her, although k was in the midst of 
summer, and the morning was in reality warm. No sounds 
stirred in the house — nothing gave any indication of* its being 
.inhabited ; hut at length the door was again opened, and a man 
appeared, in whom, though the crape was gone and the smock- 
frock was thrown off, Helen recognised without difficulty the 
man whose tacc she had seen in her room at Yelverly. He 
was a handsome, powerful, active-looking man, with a frank 
and bold hut sornewrtiat stern countenance; and though his 
brow was frowning when he entered, yet, to say the truth, 
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Helen felt more security in his presence than probably she 
might have done in that of any of his companions. 

She had been sitting upon a wooden chair, her head resting 
upon her hands ; but she started up as soon as the man en- 
tered, and gazed upon him as if inquiring her fate. The ex- 
pression of apprehension upon her face seemed to move him, 
and his first words were, “Ifon’t be afraid, young lady; 1 told 
you nobody should do you any harm, and they shan't: so make 
your niiml at ease on that score. "You can hurt nobody but 
me, and ill take my chance.” 

“ On my word," cried Helen — 44 on my honour, I will never 
say anything to injure you.” 

44 Well, well, 1 believe you,” he said; 44 and if you did think 
of peaching, I don’t fancy you will when 1 give you what I’ve 
got in my hand. Look here, Miss Barham. You know your 
brother’s a d — d fool. There — that paper might have hanged 
him; ay, and it was kept for the purpose of hanging him, too, 
by' that bitter bad scamp, Licberg, if he did not do what was 
wrong by you. So. there, now — take it, and do what you like 
with it;" and he held out towards her the very bill that her 
brother had tbrgcd. 

44 Oh, no, no!" cried Helen, drawing back; 44 Ido not know 
what to do with it." 

44 Not know what to do with it!" said the man: 44 why, you 
foolish girl, I’ll show you, then;” and twisting it up in his 
fingers, he put it to the light. In a moment it blazed up, and 
the chief record of William Barham’s guilt was at an end. 
Though Helen dared not do that act herself, yet her heart 
heat gladly when she saw it done; and starting forward with 
one of her wild impulses of gratitude, she caught the man’s 
hand and pressed it to her lips. 

41 Nonsense! nonsense! — don't do that!" he cried, actually 
colouring with a feeling of shame. 44 Look here! Here’s, 
another paper 1 got out of that same pocket-book: a sort of 
confession that he made your brother sign, all for the sake of 
getting hold of you. I can’t well wonder at it, after all. But 
then he should have gone honourably about it, and asked you, 
yourself Howevei, wc will serve this the same;” and he set 
fire to it likewise, and threw it into the empty grate. 44 And 
now,” continued be, 44 yog are to stay here for pn hour more, 
Miss Helen. After that, you may go where you please: back 
again if you like; but take my advice, and have nothing to 
do with that d — d rascal, Liebcrg, for lie’s as bad a one as ever 
lived. He would have made your brother sell you like a sheep, 
to save his neck ; and that’s not the way to get a woman’s 
love, I’m sure.” 

44 But how can I get back?” said Helen. 44 How can I get 
home?” 
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u Oh! easy enough,” replied the man: “you have nothing 
to do but to turn to the left out of the door, and walk straight 
up the street till you come to the Tontine Inn and the coach- 
office. And so now remember that, whenever you see me 
again, you’re not to know me from Adam.” 

u T have promised you most sincerely,” said Helen, “ and 
on my word I will keep that promise; you need not be in the 
least afraid.” 

u 1 am not; J am not,” said the man. There, give us your 
hand upon it. Stay here for an hour, and then go where you 
like.” 

Thus saving, he shook her hand heartily, and was turning 
to depart; but Helen stopped him, saying timidly, “Hut am 
1 safe here?” 

“Perfectly,” replied the man — “perfectly! AVliy, bless 
your little heart, there’s nobody in the house but yourself.” 

“ But if the people to whom it belongs should come,” said 
Helen, “they may think ” 

“ Well, tell them how you were brought here,” said the 
man: “in an hour you may say anything you please;” and 
he added, “we shall be on the road into Scotland by that 
time, so don't forget your word — and good-bye!” Thus 
speaking, lie quitted the room, and Helen Mood watching the 
light as it burnt slowly down in the candlestick. 


CHATTER XXVHI. 

In an hour after the period at which we closed the last chap- 
ter, Helen Barham stood before a house hearing the name of 
the Tontine Inn, in the town of Sheffield. It was now broad 
daylight, and there were many artisans and people of the lower 
classes going about the streets on their various employments; 
hut yet very few of the houses and shops that she bail passed 
were open, it being barely half-past five o'clock in the morning. 
About the inn itself there was no appearance of wakefulness, 
and the coach-office was not to be seen. 

Poor Helen Barham's heart sank as she gazed up at the 
closed shutters and blank face of the tall house. She knew 
not where to go or wliat to do; and had slie recollected that 
her appearance at that moment was certainly somewhat wild 
and strange — her hair dishevelled, her bonnet scarcely tied, 
without shawl, or handkerchief, or gloves — she might have felt 
still more abashed and apprehensive than she did. After 
pausing for several minutes, Helen wandered some way on, 
and then came back again, when, to licr great satisfaction, she 
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saw one of the drudging housemaids of the establishment 
sweeping out the passage. Helen approached Her timidly, 
and asked which was the coach -office. 

41 Why, bless you, miss!” replied the girl, “ it won’t he open 
these two hours; those lazy fellows arc never in it much beiore 
eight o’clock. The earlv coach started an hour ago and more; 
and then Mr. Jones, who is the night clerk, goes away, and 
it’s long enough before the others come.” 

44 That is very unfortunate,” said Helen, 44 for I wanted to 
go to Yelvcrly as quickly as possible.” 

41 There’s no coach, ma’am,” answered the girl, 44 till ten 
o’clock. lint hadn’t you better step into the waiting-room 
and remain there? What coach did you come by?” 

44 1 came by none,” replied Helen: “I was brought here 
from Yelvcrly against my will, and want to get back as soon 
as possible to Mr. Carr’s.” 

44 Oh, what! miser Carr’s house?” said the girl. 44 *I know 
that very well, for I was horn at Bingley; and 1 know Miss 
Juliet very well, too, for she was kind to my poor dear mother 
before she died.” 

44 She is a very dear and good friend of mine,” answered 
Helen, 44 and l have been staying at Mr. Carr's for some time;- 
but. a party of men brought me away by force this morning.” 

The girl’s wonder and compassion were both moved by 
Helen’s short account of herself; ami after a moment’s thought 
she said, 44 Maybe you would not like to go into the waiting- 
room, where e\erybody can come in? Hadn’t I better show 
you into a private room, miss? Some of the waiters will soon 
be u]), and then v>n can get some breakfast.” 

Helen very willingly agreed to this proposal, and h} r the 
maid's instance she was, in the space of half- an -hour, not 
only seated in a comfortable room in the. inn, but had before 
her such tea and toast as the place could allbrd, and all that 
constitutes the inn idea of a breakfast. It must not he sup- 
posed that Helen forgot her purse had been left behind her, 
and that she had no money with her, but she had busily 
turned in her. own thoughts the situation in which she was 
placed, and had made up her mind as to the course she was 
to pursue*, in order to pay both for her accommodation at the 
inn and her place hack to Yelverly. 

The personage who attended upon the room where she sat, 
who brought her breakfast, and took away the things when 
she had done, could not exactly be called a dumb-waiter, 
because he possessed at least two words, which were, 44 Yes, 
ma’am and once even, in a fit of Lapntan abstraction, he 
Tcplied to a question from Helen, 44 Y r cs, sir!” — though, bless 
her! she looked as little like a gentleman as it is possible tp 
conceive. From this personage, it may easily he supposed, 
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Helen could get but very little information of any kind, either 
respecting the starting of the stages or aught else; and, after 
having waited till she heard, by the chime of the clock, that 
the hour of the coach’s departure would be the next that 
struck, she rang the bell, and asked the waiter if she could 
speak with the mistress of the house. 

The waiter replied, “Yes, ma’am” — perhaps with the in- 
tention of informing his mistress; but by this time, as I have 
hinted, it was nine o’clock : people were coming and going ; 
much gossiping was taking place at the door of the house; 
bells were ringing, and a variety of calls, objurgations, screams, 
applications, and scoldings, were flying about the chambers 
and passages, enough to deafen the ears or distract the brain 
of any personage but Figaro or the waiter of an inn. 

The consequence was, that, after waiting for about a quarter 
of an hour more, Helen again rang the bell, made the same 
and received the same reply. “Pray do not fail,” 
she added, in a gentle tone; and the man hastened away, 
determined to obey her behest before he did anything else. 
In a minute after, a tall, line-looking, stately dame, dressed 
in black silk, with an apron and cap as white as snow, not- 
withstanding the manifold globules of soot that float about in 
the air of Sheffield, entered the room, and asked the young 
lady what was her pleasure — surveying her at the same time 
from head to foot, with some degree of curiosity. 

Helen, by this time, had indeed done something before the 
looking-glass to take away the wildness of her appearance; 
but still she was conscious of not being dressed with that care 
which becomes a lady, and her situation altogether gave a 
timidity to her tone, as she replied, “I wished, madam, to 
ask a favour of you. The case is simply this: 1 have been 
spending some time at Mr. Carr’s, at Y elvcrly ; but I was 
brought away trom that place last night by four men, perfect 
strangers to me, and against my will. All my money was 
left behind ” 

The landlady uttered an ominous “Oh!” and pursed up 
her lips, with a very significant expression of* countenance. 
But Helen hastened on to the principal point of her vstory, 
saying, k ‘I desire to get hack again to Yelverly as last as pos- 
sible, and I have no means of doing so; but ” 

“ J never lend money to anybody, ma’am,” said the land- 
lady, tossing her head; “and I always expect people to pay 
for tlieir breakfast when they order it.” And as she thus 
spoke, she took a step towards the door, as if to consult with 
her excellent spouse upon ulterior proceedings. But Helen 
was made a little angry at the worthy lady’s sharp selfish- 
ness, and she replied, in a tone of more firmness and com- 
mand — 
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“Stop a minute, madam, and be so good as to bear me 
out, before you come to such rapid conclusions.- I do not 
expect you to lend me money, or to trust me in "tony wa^’ 
without some certainty of being paid. I have, luckily, oile 
thing with me, which, though 1 have never parted with it for 
an hour, from the time I first had it till the present day, J 
must now give up lor a time, till I can get to Y elverly and 
send the money to you.” 

As she spoke, she unclasped the little gold chain that sus- 
pended her father’s picture around her neck, and looked at 
the miniature for a moment with a glistening c)C. “This 
picture, madam,” she continued, “is set in gold: these are 
brilliants round it — of no great value, it is true, but more 
than enougli to make you quite sure that you will not lose by 
trusting me with whatever may be the amount of my bill 
here, and with a sufficient sum to carry me to Yelverly. 
You will be good enough to give me a little memorandum of 
having received the picture; and as soon as 1 arrive at Mr. 
Carr’s house, 1 will send hack the money to redeem it.” 

The landlady’s manner was altered in an extraordinary 
degree as she looked at the miniature, and saw that wUs set 
round with a row of small diamonds, intrinsically worth-, Oper- 
haps, seven or eight guineas. “ I will speak to my husband; 
ma’am,” she said. “Indeed, I did not mean to say any- 
thing ” 

Helen bowed her head gently, replying, “There is no need 
of any apology. It is very natural that you should not trust 
a mere stranger. Speak to your husband by all means; show 
him the picture, and tell him what I say. Indeed, if he likes 
to send some one with me to Yelverly, 1 shall greatly prefer 
it. Then he can have the money at once, and J will pay his 
messenger.” 

“Oh, dear, no, ma’am! there’s no occasion for that, I’m 
sure,” said the landlady: “he’ll be quite satisfied, I’m cer- 
tain. I’ll be back in a minute, ma’am ;” and away she went 
to tell her husband all about the nice young lady in No. 5, 
whom ton minutes before she had set dow:; tor a swindler 
and a reprobate. 

"When she rame into the bar, however, she found her hus- 
band speaking busily with a gentleman whose whole attire 
was dusty, as if from long travelling. 

“ No, sir — no,” said the landlord: “ I have heard nothing 
of the kind. Lord have mercy! you had better go to tho 
magistrates. What do you think, my dear? They have 
broken into Mr. Carr’s house at Yelverly, and Carried oil 
everything out of the place.” 

“Then l’lljbet any money,” said the landlady, “that this 
here picture is a part of the stolen goods. 11 ut no — that 
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can’t fee ifc^fether, for the young lady wants to go back 
again.” 

44 What young lady ? What picture ?” cried Licberg, 
eagerly — for lie it was. 44 Let me look at it!” 

44 Why, sir,” rejoined the landlady, handing it to him, 
“the young lady says she was carried away by force by lour 
men against her will. To say the truth, I did not believe it 
at first ” 

“Then you were a fool tor your pains !” thundered Lic- 
berg. “It is Miss Barham! Where is she? Poor girl! 
what «ho must have suffered!” and Licberg, who without 
scruple would have wrung her heart, and condemned her to 
a life of regret and remorse, did nevertheless feel sincere 
compassion for Helen Barham under sufferings not a thou- 
sandth part so intense. 

The landlady, however, who did not at like ^eing called a 
fool in the presence of her husband and her waiter, deter- 
mined to stand up lor Helen Barham’s dignity, now that she 
was thoroughly convinced that the young lady was what 
she professed to he; aiul to Licborg’s repeated question of 
44 Where is she?” she replied, 44 1 must first ask the lady, sir, 
whether she desires to see you. What, name shall I tell 
her r 

44 Colonel Licberg,” he exclaimed, sharply. 44 But, as 
there is no doubt about her seeing me, I shall accompany 
you.” 

The landlady led the way to No. 5, and opened the door 
sufficiently wide to admit her own portly person, but. not to 
let Licberg pass; saying, at the same time, 4k Madam, if your 
name is Miss Barham, here is a gentleman, who calls himself 
Colonel Licberg, wishing to see you.” 

In an instant the warnings of the housebreaker came back 
to Helen’s recollection, but more powerfully still the words of 
Morlcy Ern stein. Her countenance spoke at once plainly 
that her visiter was not one whom she most eagerly desired 
to see; but ere she could reply, Lieberg pushed the door 
impetuously out of the landlady’s hand, and passing by lier, 
advanced at once towards Helen. 

44 Dear Miss Barham!” he cried, 44 we have almost been in 
despair about, you. This is indeed joyful, to have found you 
so soon. I have been galloping about the country these last 
three hours m search of you.” 

There wa« so much real joy and satisfaction in his whole 
look, that Helen could not refuse to give him her hand; and 
the landlady having shut the door, Lieberg, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, pressed his lips upon it, resolved to 
hazard everyth' ut^ at what he believed to be a favourable 
opportunity. 
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Helen would have drawn away her hand instantly, hut he 
held it firmly, and led her to her scat, saving, “ Oh, Helen! 
what have l‘ suffered on your account this night!” 

Helen coloured and trembled, feeling that a moment of 
trial was approaching. She replied gravely, however, “I 
am extremely sorry that you should have been put to any 
pain on my account; but as the stage will soon be departing 
for Velverly, I must settle with the people here and take my 
place.” 

‘•Nay, nay, Helen,” said Liebcrg: “you must first listen 
to me lor a moment.” 

Helen turned very pale; but he continued eagerly, though 
in that bland, persuasive tone which he well knew how to 
use — his \ nice assuming the softest modulations, his brow 
cleared of every thing that was stern and dark, his magnificent 
features glowing with animation, but full of gentleness and 
entreaty, his eyes beaming like stars in a dark night, but with 
a subdued and gentle light. 

“■Helen!” he said, “dear Helen! you must know, you can- 
not hut know, since last night, that I love you deeply, pas- 
sionately, tenderly — with an ardour, a strength, a profound- 
ness that 1 never felt before towards any woman. 1 know not 
wliat it is, nor liow, but you have fascinated me — enchanted 
me. That song which you saug last night seemed to waken 
in my heart feelings that had slept lor years — those early 
dreams of love and ecstatic joy which one adored being, sepa- 
rate from all the rest of earth, hound to her by none of the 
cold worldly ties that unite the dull earthly insects which 
crawl about the world and call themselves society, but united 
to lier by the bond of strong affection ; of passion, powerful, 
overpowering, everlasting, indestructible; of passion neither 
to he changed by the world’s cold maxims nor restrained by 
idle ceremonies and empty laws. Oh, Helen! iiVten tome! 
Turn not away your head; let not your cheek grow pale, »3 
if you thought I wished to deceive or to wrong you, for 1 :im 
yours altogether, and you shall dictate anything to me that 
you please. Von shall command me in all respects; I will be 
your slave — the creature of your will. 1, who never bowed 
my head, to human being — who never found any to resist or 
to control me — 1 will take my law from your lip*, and do in 
all things as you would have me. Only, only do one tiling. 
There arc circumstances which 1 cannot explain now, lor want 
of time, but which shall 4 be entirely made clear to you as we 
go. Only, 1 beseech you. let inc order horses, and go with 
me at once to London and to your brother. I would lain 
have you, too, go on with me to the Continent; hut you shall 
stay m London if it please you better. All I have is at your 
command — myself, my lortune, my lite itself; and you shall 
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always dictate to me everything that you would have done* 
and it shall be done at once. Helen ! dear Helen ! come with 
me ! True passion bears no cold delay ; and a rapid resolu- 
tion, taken in a moment like this, when love speakB out, when 
opportunity presents itself and there is nothing to oppose, 
often goes on to happiness the most intense, the mo9t durable, 
when, if* we Jose the instant, we give ourselves up to grief for 
our lives. Nay, shrink not, beloved; for once let me clasp 
you to a bosom that burns for you alone.” 

Helen did shrink from him, however, farther and farther, 
as with increasing energy and vehemence, with his eyes light- 
ing up, his words rushing rapidly from liis lips in a thousand 
varied intonations, and his whole spirit moved by the strong 
feelings within him, he poured forth his passionate solicita- 
tions. She slirauk from him, I say, farther and farther, the 
small, fincly-cut ear glowing with the scarlet blood, her cheek 
as pale as death, her lip quivering, her eye fixed upon her 
suitor in terror, surprise, and horror. She could hardly 
speak. Hut, however Licberg veiled his purposes under 
vague though glowing language, warned as she had been, she 
understood him well, and saw that all which had been told 
her was true. 

Her lips moved for a moment without uttering a sound, hut 
at length she murmured “Monster!” and turned to ring the 
hell. 

Licbcrg, however, caught her hand and stopped her, and 
she stood gazing at him with such a look of* horror and pain 
as, in the moment of the great temptation, the mother of 
maukind might have worn, had some angel whispered the real 
nature of the being to whom she listened, and displayed to her 
mind’s eye the endless misery that, through unnumbered ge- 
nerations, was to follow on man’s fall. 

“ Beware!” said Licbcrg, at length, as he marked that look 
and read it aright ; and his tongue, while he spoke, lost its 
poisonous melody, his face its fascinating smile — “beware 
what you do! Remember, Helen Barham, that you are in 
my power. The moment is now r before you to choose between 
my love and my hate. Be mine, and I swear by all that I 
hold sacred, such a life of joy and love shall be yours as even 
your fancy could never dream; but If you reject all that I 
offer, recollect that your brother’s fate is in my hands — his 
life, his shame — ay, and your own fate, too; that reputation 
of which you may be idly vain. Disappoint me now, and men 
shall laugh and say that she was Count Lieberg's paramour, 
but that he tired of her, and cast her off in a single day. Your 
late, 1 say, as well as his, is in my hands.” 

u Mine! miner cried Helen, with astonishment and terror. 
“Mine in your hands? What is it that you mean?” 
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“ Nny, nay,” said Lieberg, softening his tone again, 

“ though what I say is true, think not of it. I meant but to 
show you what was in my power, Helen. I have not thought 
of using that power. To wring or pain your heart would pain 
my own, dear girl. Forgive me for what I have said — think 
that it was hut the mad vehemence of passion. Oh, feel for 
me, Helen! — you, who seem made for love and joy, feel for 
the intense, the burning love you have inspired. Think not 
that I would hurt your brother. On the contrary, I have 
tended him with kindness and care when there was no one to 
tend him but myself. I have furnished him with all that was 
need lid for his happiness, and it is his first wish and desire you 
should he mine. My vehemence has frightened and surprised 
you, 1 see; but you know not what it is to feel. Sit down 
again, dear girl, and listen to me; listen to me but for a 
moment ” 

“No, Count Lieberg,” she replied firmly, “I will not! I 
will ueitlicr sit down nor listen to you at all, but upon one 
subject. T can easily conceive that you suppose my brother's 
fate entirely in your hands; but, thank God, my reputation is 
not; and 1 believe you speak a falsehood when you say that 
you can make even the general world, much less those that 
love and esteem me, believe that I ever was the paramour of 
a man whom I hatv. and despise. 3 believe, sir, that you have 
told a groxs falsehood lor the base purpose for which you have 
threatened a brother's life to the cars of his sister.” ’The look 
of Helen Barham had changed under the emotions that she 
felt. Instead of fear, and timidity, and horror, it now bore 
the look of indignant pride. Her head was raised high, her 
beautiful nostrils expanded, her bright eyes flashed, and Lie- 
berg, though all these signs of anger were displayed against 
hirte elf, felt passion but the stronger in his heart. 

“Nay, nay, Helen,” he said, in a quick but half -sportive 
tone, “ if you so dare me, dear lady, I must show that I. 
threaten not without power. Look at these few words of 
written invitation, in Helen Barham’s hand, sent to me by my 
own valet last night, after dll the household were in bed: 

‘ Wh< never you like . — Helen. Barham .’ ” To Lieberg’s surprise, - 
the horror and detestation which became the predominant ex- 
pression of Helen's countenance were unniingled with anything 
like fear. 

“ Toil are a fiend indeed !” she cried. “ You are a fiend 
indeed! But, like the machinations of all other fiends, your 
devices are controlled by the good will of God. When, the 
note that you wrote to me last night, and which you have tom 
off from the answer, was brought to me, know that I was not 
alone. It was read to me by another — by one who can swear 
to every w ord of it. Thus 1 set you at nought, scorning you 
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ad tvell as hating you, feeling as much disgust as horror at 
your conduct. Let rae tell you more, Count Lieberg — that 
were there no other man on earth, I would regard you with 
the same contempt as X do now; that you are personally 
odious to me; and that were you at my feet to-morrow, witli 
proposals as high and pure as those of to-day are base and in- 
famous, though .1 were a beggar in the streets, seeking my 
bread from door to door, I would spurn you from me with the 
same scorn that I do now!” and, passing him boldty, she rang 
the bell. 

The moment that Helen's hand had left .the hell -rope, the* 
stately old landlady burst into the room, her face all. in a 
glow. 

“ Yon shan’t be injured or insulted in my house, ma’am,” 
Bhe said. U 1 hog your pardon for listening, ma'am, but I 
thought you might want a little help from what 1 saw. The 
gentleman may take himself where he likes, but he shan’t 
affront you any more here.” 

Helen hurst into tears at this unexpected support; and the 
good woman, who really, except in money matters, deserved 
that name, held out her arms towards the agitated and beauti- 
ful being before her, saying iii the tone of a mother — 

“Come hero to me, my dear! You are a good, virtuous 
girl, and deserve to he taken care of. The coach will go in a 
quarter of an hour, and my son AVill shall go with you on the 
top, to sec that no harm comes to von. There’s tiic picture, 
my dear — wc don’t want it; and as for the gentleman, he had 
better budge; for if my husband had heard all that I have 
heard, he would have leathered his jacket.” 

Lieberg gazed at her for a moment with a look of calm 
scorn, for his self-possession had been restored in a moment. 

“My good woman,” lie said, “you are a very foolish per- 
son; and, if you meddle in this way with things that don’t 
concern you, you will burn your fingers some day. Miss 
Itarham, w r c shall meet again, when you will think dille-t 
rently.” 

“Never!” said Helen; and Lieberg, without more reply, 
quitted the room, and ordered his horse over to the other inn. 

“Feed him,” he said to the ostler who took him, “and 
bring him round as soon as he is ready.” He then called for 
a private room, and buried his eyes in his hands till the sound 
of a coach setting out from the office opposite made him look 
up. Then biting his lip, without any other gesticulation, he 
muttered, “ Curses upon it all!” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Ix passing through life we must have remarked, not only that 
the satirical maxim ol* Koclieibucault is true, with a great, 
number of people, in regard to the pleasures that they derive 
from the misfortunes of their friends, but that the general 
world contrives to extract an infinite quantity of amusement, 
delight, arid satisfaction from all the evils that. are going on 
throughout the universe. What a fund of pleasant excite- 
ment, is there to the minds of many in that column of a, news- 
paper headed “Accidents and Olionccs!” What gratification 
to multitudes in a child being scalded to death, a house being 
burnt down, a retired tradesman in a solitary cottage under- 
going the process of murder! And such is the joy and de- 
light the great mass of mankind feel in crime and sorrow, 
that 1 do really believe, if any person could invent an un- 
licard-of iniquity, or contrive to die some unknown kind of 
death, not, only would rags of his clothes be kept as relics, 
locks of his liair be preserved in lockets, or the rope that 
hanged him be sold at a guinea an inch, but a very handsome 
subscription might be gathered to raise a statue to him, as 
the man who lurnishcd the public with a new kind of ex- 
citement. 

Fie upon it! — that morbid taste for stimulating things, that 
liahitual drunkenness of the minil, which is increasing day by 
day, more and more, throughout the whole world, excluding 
the sane, the simple, and the just, must end in moral death — 
the sad, worn-out, apathetic death of the spirit-drinker. On 
my life, 1 have a great inclination to shake hands with Father 
Mathew, and preach a mental teetotalism! 

The prevailing spirit, the love of excitement, which is in 
every human being, was not wanting even amongst the quiet 
fields and villages around Yelverly; and, the news of that fa- 
mous burgkuy having spread far and wide, the retired house 
of Mr. Carr became an object of attention and visitation for 
all the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Magistrates flocked 
in, farmers and yeomen made their appearance, constables 
from every place in the vicinity travelled thither without loss 
of time; and though many a one winked the eye and laughed 
at old Carr’s misfortune, the general pleasure derived by the 
multitude from an extensive robbery in that part of the coun- 
try was of the higher and more interesting kind called excite- 
ment. 

The retired lawyer himsel , as his first step, almt up his 
house, and would let no one in but those whom lie knew; 
and, after lie had collected his thoughts in some degree, he 
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visited various parts of the building, opened different drawers 
and secret cupboards, and found, to his great*relief, that the 
robbers, from their ignorance of his habits, had missed many 
of the stores which he had fancied carried off. He then ga- 
thered together liis papers, which were shattered about his 
room, examined the marks and the memoranda upon them, 
and, to his great joy, perceived that they were all correct. 
Another thing tended to relieve him from a still greater por- 
tion of the load of care, which was, that the plunderers, with 
a fine apprehension of detection, had displayed a goodly con- 
tempt for bank-notes, so that two packets, amounting each to 
five hundred pounds, were found cast down upon the floor 
without the slightest sign of veneration. 

In the midst of these operations, several magistrates poured 
in upon him; and all the local wisdom of the neighbourhood 
was expended during the next three hours in consulting and 
considering what was to be done. As will ever be the case 
where there are a number of persons, each of whom has as 
much right to speak as another, a great deal of nonsense was 
talked, aiid a great deal of time was expended to very little 
purpose. 

The abduction of poor Helen Barham formed one of the 
principal topics with the magistrates; aud Mr. Car r himself 
expressed much greater anxiety upon the subject than be had 
ever been known to evince in regard to anybody except his 
daughter. By the time that the premises had been thoroughly 
examined, the means by which the robbers had obtained an 
entrance clearly ascertained, and the route that they had 
taken in their escape rendered as confused and puzzled as 
possible, by conflicting testimonies and innumerable conjec- 
tures, Count Lie berg's servant had returned from Doncaster, 
bringing information from some of the magistrates of that 
place, that tlnrec persons of very suspicious look, and* one of 
whom was known to be an infamous character, had appeared 
in that town on the preceding day, and had suddenly disap- 
peared .towards night. All attention was now turned towards 
Doncaster. Every man who thought himself an active ma- 
gistrate, or who wished to establish for himself sue!) a reputa- 
tion, sot instantly for that town, while the rest retired to 
their own h .uses, satisfied with having talked much and done 
nothing at all, as is too much the case with county justices 
and with members of parliament. 

When they were all gone beyond reca.1, and Mr. Carr was 
left alone, the real track of the plunderers,' as so generally 
happens, was discovered at once by no other event than the 
passing of the Sheffield coach and the arrival of Helen Bar- 
ham. Mr. Carr was really delighted to see her, both because 
&he had proved a pleasant companion to him, and because, in 
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the prospect of managing her own and her brother’s affairs, 
he foresaw, or thought he foresaw, the means of recovering, 
and more than recovering, the riches which the house-breakers 
had carried away. 

Many and eager were his questions, to all of which Helen 
gave sincere answers, telling exactly what had occurred, with 
the exception of those points which referred to her brother 
William. She related how she had seen the man’s face in her 
bed-room ; how she had been forced to ri3e and accompany 
the robbers; how she had pledged herself most solemnly never 
to give evidence against the man at whose intercession* her 
life was spared ; and how she had taken refuge at the Tontine 
Inn, and came thence by the stage to Yelvcrly. She would 
willingly have ended her history there; but Mr. Carr asked, 
as soon as she paused, if Colonel Lieberg, then, had not 
found her? 

“I regret to say be did, my dear sir,” replied Helen, with 
much agitation: “lie found me alone and unprotected, and 
took that opportunity, when 1 most needed comfort and help, 
to insult and grieve me. Had it not been for the kindness of 
the people of the inn, I do not know what I should have done. 

I trust,” she added, with tears in her .eyes, “that he will not 
return here wiiilc I remain. If he has any feeling of honour 
or shame left, he certainly will not.” 

“Hut the manors, my dear Miss Barham! the manors!” 
cried Mr. Carr ; “ what can be done about the manors 4 ? Oh! 
he certainly must return here, for he has left his carriage and 
his servant.” 

“Then, if he does.” said Helen, “by your permission, my 
dear sir, 1 will remain in my own room till he is gone, and 
will not sec him on any account whatsoever.” 

“Oh! quite right; quite right, my dear Miss Helen,” re- 
plied Mr. Carr. “The foolish fellow doubtless thought you 
poor and friendless; hut he will find himself mistaken; and t 
w r hen he sees you with seventy or eighty thousand pounds, or ’ 
maybe with a hundred — for I have not calculated the arrears, 
and indeed cannot, till we enter into the accounts fully — he 
will change his. tone, 1 am sure.” 

Helen smiled sadly; for, notwithstanding the belief, which 
had gained a strong hold of her, that there might be some 
truth in what Mr. Carr said regarding the claims of her family 
to greater fortune than they possessed, she could not help 
looking upon his expectation of recovering it as a mere dream. 

“ If he were to alter his tone,” she replied, “ I should cer- 
tainly never alter mine. But I will go now, Mr. Carr, and 
write at once to my brother. I have many important things 
to tell him.” 

“ Bid him come down here with all speed,” exclaimed Mr. 
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Carr ; u bid him come down here with all speed. lie will soon 
recover his health here, and if he do not, you will do quite 
as well : the entail was in the female line as well as in the 
male ; and indeed ” 

“ But I thought you proposed, Mr. Carr,” said Helen, “to 
accompany me to London. I know that it is too late to-day, 
and 1 icel too weak and faint to undertake such a journey 
without repose; but 1 did hope that you might be able to go 
to-morrow, for I only intended to write to my brother to com- 
fort him in the mean time. You heard what that miserable 
man snid about his state of health?” 

“ Oh ! he exaggerated — he exaggerated !” answered Mr. 
Carr. “ Don’t you see he had an object to gain? But, how- 
ever, I will go up if you like it; and, indeed, perhaps it would 
he the best way. Then we could settle all things with your 
brother speedily, and I could set the Bow Street fellows upon 
the track of these villains who have carried off so much of my 
property. You say very right, my dear — it will be the best 
way, and wc will go to-morrow; that is, if you be well enough, 
lor we must not risk your life too. You must take care oi* 
yourself-— you must take care of yourself, my little lady; for 
you will he a rich dame some of these days, and life becomes 
well worth preserving when people have plenty of money.” 

Helen gazed upon the ground, and her eyes filled with tears; 
hut site merely replied, “A little repose is all that I require. 
I slrall be quite able to set out to-morrow; but now 1 will go 
and write to my brother, and pay the young man from the inn 
at Sheffield, who is waiting in the kitchen, I fancy.” 

“Ay, do, my dear Miss Barliam; do,” said Air. Carr. “I 
Tvould offer to pay him ; but, really, these men have taken all 
the money 1 have got.” 

“Such an offer would be quite unnecessary,” replied Helen. 
“ T do not think they took anything from my room, and I have, 
luckily, plenty of money in my desk.” 

“ Vlenty ?” said Mr. Carr, with a smile. “Never think 
you have plenty, my dear Miss Barham: you will always find 
more than enough to do with it, if you had twenty times as 
much.” 

Helen made no reply, but retired to her chamber as she lmd 
said, and after ha\ ing paid the boy frefm Sheffield, wrote a long 
letter to her brother, and another to Juliet Carr. To the first 
she told all that had taken place between licrself and Mr. Carr, 
regarding the fortune which he said was unjustly withheld 
from them. She entered into the whole of her own recollec- 
tions, and the facts which induced her to believe that there 
was some ground for the statements of the old lawyer, and at 
the same time she informed her brother of her approaching 
return to London. The most important intelligence of tlie 
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whole, however, was conveyed in a postscript of a few wordsf, 
to the following effect: — “ You need no longer be under an 
apprehension regarding the consequences of an act that you 
lately committed, which you once told me of. The papers 
were destroyed before my eyes, by a man who seemed to 
know something of you, and who had obtained possession of 
them in the commission of another crime.” 

The letter to Juliet was upon other topics, though she no- 
ticed briefly all that had occurred at Yclverly, and stated that 
she was about to return to London, accompanied by Mr. Carr. 
In the end of the letter she said — “Count Licberg lias' been 
here, and has justified too sadly the opinion which Sir Morley 
Eriibtcin and Lady Malcolm entertained of him. He has in- 
sulted me cruelly, dear Juliet; and, I do not know why, but 
since I have had your friendship, and the support and protec- 
tion of one who L, I know, very dear to you, my spirit has 
risen, even in spite of much sadness; and at those insults 
which, a few weeks ago, I looked upon as a paTt of my fate, a 
misery that I was horn to endure, 1 now feel angry and indig- 
nant, and my heart, burns within me. It seems as if being 
admitted to call myself your friend has given me back a dig- 
nity of feeling that misery and fri endlessness had before taken 
from me. The poor teacher of music and of drawing, who 
could hardly gain enough, by her utmost labour, to keep her- 
self and her brother from absolute want, seemed to consider 
herself, and to be considered by others, as merely a being to 
be pursued by the wicked and licentious — with no other task 
before her than to struggle and resist, till ago came to relieve 
her from any share of attractions — without feeling the least 
anger or surprise at views and proposals the most degrading. 
Now, however, it is different, and I feel to the very heart the 
insult this man has offered me. Nevertheless, my dear Juliet, 
you must on no account mention this to Sir Morley Ernstcin. 
Wc both know liis noble and generous nature too well to doubt 
that it might, and very probably would, produce a quarrel . 
between him and the other, which might end fatally. Justin 
proportion as J am unprotected, poor, and without any claim 
to the generosity and friendship of any one, would he think . 
himself called upon to resent an injury and an evil inflicted 
upon her to whom lie has shown so much disinterested kindness. 
I tell it to you, because I will conceal nothing from you; but 
you must on no account let him hear one word of what I have 
said, as you value your own peace and mine.” 

Before Helen had concluded her letter to Juliet Carr, she 
received a message from the old lawyer, informing her that 
Count Lieberg had sent somebody from Sheffield with post- 
horses to bring away his carriage and servant, as he did not 
intend to take the manors or return to Yelverly; and about 
Q 
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half-an-hour after, she was summoned to the drawing-room to 
Bpcak with two of the magistrates, who had been recalled by 
Mr. Carr. Their object was, of course, to ascertain in what 
direction the house-breakers had fled, and by what signs they 
could be recognised. In regard to the first point, Helen made 
a clear statement .of what had taken place, and repeated what 
the man Harry Martin had said, respecting their soon being 
safe in Scotland, without at all imagining that these words had 
been spoken for the express purpose of misleading; hut the 
information that she could or would give, in order to identify 
the plunderers, was very small. She described the phaeton 
generally; but as to the colour, or any other distinctive mark, 
she could say nothing, having only seen it in the night, and 
being too much agitated and frightened to take any particular 
notice of it then. The forms and features of the men hdAbccn 
so thoroughly concealed by the smock-frocks whichVhey 
wore, and the crape which was drawn over their faces, that 
Helen said truly, she could tell nothing regarding them by 
which they could be distinguished from any other men. 

44 Hut,” exclaimed one of the magistrates, u you saw one of 
them, Miss Barham. Let us have an account of him, at least. 
It very often happens that, one being known, liis accomplices 
are speedily traced.” 

44 But I told you, sir,” replied Helen, apparently with some 
surprise at the request, 44 that I had promised most positively 
never to say anything by which he could be recognised.” 

“But of course,” said the magistrate, 44 you do not intcncl 
to regard such a promise as binding?” 

44 As much as any other promise I ever made,” answered 
Helen: 44 he might have taken my life if he had liked, 
and ” 

44 But listen to me, my dear young lady,” said the other ma- 
gistrate : 44 promises made under threats and intimidation are 
always held to be invalid. Neither law, religion, nor justice, 
recognises them for a moment.” 

44 1 really do not know,” replied Helen; 44 1 am no great 
casuist in such matters. The man did not threaten me in the 
least degree, but he might have taken my life if he had thought 
fit. If he had done so, the law would have assigned to him 
no worse punishment than for breaking into the house; and 
on no consideration whatsoever will I give the slightest indi- 
cation by which he may be discovered.” 

The magistrates then took another turn, and tried to alarm 
her, saying they had power to compel her to answer their 
Questions ; that she might be treated as an accessory after the 
fact. Helen, however, turned to Mr. Carr, asking, 4 4 Ho you 
suffer this, sir? You are a magistrate also, I think, and I 
must know if you wish me to he treated in thi3 manner.” 
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“ No, no, my dear young lady,” said Mr. Carr, moved by 
very different feelings from those which either Helen or the 
magistrates, attributed to him, and in fact looking upon her 
already as the heiress which he presumed her to he. “ No, 
no; this shall not be done. Gentlemen, Miss Barham must 
either be persuaded by fair means or be silent at her will. I 
cannot have her bullied.” 

The two magistrates seemed somewhat offended at the term 
which Mr. Carr employed ; but the ci-devant lawyer was quite 
chivalrous in defence of his young friend, quoted all sorts of 
law to prove that his brethren of the bench were perfectly in 
the wrong, overwhelmed them with a number of obsolete 
terms, and would hear no argument whatsoever in reply. The 
two magistrates took up their hats, mortified and annoyed, 
and, With the dogged stalk of two British mastiffs, marched 
out of the room and the house, saying “ that Mr. Carr might 
manage the affair as he liked best himself.” 

“ 1 will tell you how I will manage it, my dear Miss Bar- 
ham,” ho said. “ I will put two of the Bow Street runners 
on the track, and promise them a pcr-centage on every ounce 
of gold and silver they recover. Much better is it for me to 
lose a little and get back the money, than to pay a great sum 
and hang them all. These county magistrates, with one thing 
or another, would let them go on till all the money had been 
spent and all the plate melted; but the Bow Street officers 
will take care of that., if they hope to have a share ; and so we 
will set out for London to-morrow without fail.” 

The good gentleman’s purpose was executed, and lie and 
Helen proceeded to Doncaster, and thence to London, without 
pause or delay Mr. Carr himself had a strong objection to 
inns and hotels, and he consequently drove at once to Lady 
Malcolm’s house, having a sort of claim to the hospitality of 
that lady, as his wife’s first cousin, which lie did not fail to put 
forward on all occasions wdien he visited London. To his sur- 
prise and that of Helen, however, a maid-servant opened the 
door, and informed Mr. Carr that her lady, Miss Juliet, and 
Sir Morley firnstein, had gone down together to spend a few 
days at the little watering-place called Sandgate. 

Helen remarked that there was something in this intelli- 
gence which caused a scowl, such as she had seldom if ever 
seen there before, to come upon the face of Mr Carr. 

‘Gone down to Sandgate with Sir Morley Ernstein!” he 
exclaimed, swearing a desperate oath at the same time. “That 
is strange enough !'’ 

“Oh! but she will be up in a day or two, sir,” replied the 
maid, who knew Mr. Carr quite well, and attributed his anger 
to a wrong cause ; “and I am sure she will be delighted il‘ you 
stay here till she comes, for she always said that a bed n us to 
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be ready for you; and Miss Helen, too, T am sure she will bo 
glad to see. I hope you are well, ma’am, and have passed a 

E l c as ant time in the country, though you look a little tired 
ke; but I’ll go and call the housekeeper.” 

That functionary accordingly appeared, and confirmed all 
the maid had said ; and, though Helen had some hesitation as 
to remaining at Lady Malcolm’s house without an invitation 
from its mistress, yet the assurances of the housekeeper, who 
knew her lady well, were so strong, and Mr. Carr insisted so 
vehemently, that she yielded, and took up her abode in the 
little room which she had tenanted before, close to that of 
Juliet Carr. 

No sooner was Mr. Carr installed than he wrote a note of 
the most pressing kind to his daughter, telling her that lie 
had conic to London on business of great moment, and beg- 
ging her to return instantly to meet him in the capital. He 
entered into no explanations whatsoever of his views, but re- 
quested Juliet, as probably it would be inconvenient for Lady 
Malcolm to come up with her, not to make any delay on that 
account, but to set out immediately after receiving this letter. 

This being done, and having taken some refreshment, he 
proceeded at once to the house which Helen had formerly in- 
habited, where her brother William, who had received her 
letter in the morning, was waiting in a state of excitement, of 
joy and astonishment, impossible to describe. Helen, who 
accompanied Mr. Carr, remarked one thing, however, which 
made her tear that her brother had once more fallen amongst 
bad associates: he was extremely anxious to go into the 
country; vowed that though Licberg was a liar, as he broadly 
termed him, and be had never been seriously ill at all, it 
would do his health good to be away from London; and added, 
that if Helen had only given him time, he would have come 
down to her in the country, without giving her the trouble of 
coming up to him. 

Like all weak persons, William Barham was ever ready to 
attach himself to any one who would flatter his hopes or his 
wishes, hating unpalatable truths of all kinds, almost as much 
when it regarded his own situation as when it affected his own 
conduct. With Mr. Carr he was delighted; declared that he 
was a very honest fellow, that he would put himself entirely 
in his hands; and that there could be no earthly doubt that he 
was quite right in regard to the view he took of the case. 
Thus, after a long conversation, they parted; and Mr. Can- 
returned with Helen to Lady Malcolm’s house, enjoying the 
idea of having so soft a person to deal with, almost as much 
as if he had still been a solicitor in full practice. 

Helen, however, was sad and dispirited, and felt that the 
tone of her brother’s conversation altogether was painful 
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and distressing. Some time had now elapsed since she had 
seen him; the effect of the country on her mind* had been 
calm and refreshing; and all that was dark and had, all that 
was weak and foolish, in the character of her brother, seemed 
to stand out the more prominently from the state of her own 
mind. When we wish to see an object distinctly through a 
glass, we take care to wipe the glass clean from specks and 
dust; and there is nothing that clears the mental vision so 
much of the dark and dimming things of earthly 'life as calm 
communion with the spirit of God’s works, in scenes where 
man’s handiwork has wrought but little. 


C11APTE11 XXX. 

In looking at one of the finest and most sunshiny pictures of 
Claude de Lorraine, and in marking the calm and gentle 
brightness which his works generally display, it has often 
struck me that they afforded a fine image of' happiness — of 
that pure, dreamy happiness which is sometimes the portion 
of youth. The calm, refreshing shades in the foreground- 
shades produced, not by clouds, nor by storms, nor by the 
proximity of night, but by some sweet object softening the 
light and mitigating the heat — the immense, boundless dis- 
tance blending into the blue sky, earth losing itsell in heaven 
— the prospect embracing every sort of object that can en- 
chant the eye: fields, and plains, and hills, and woods, and 
villages; bridges, and streams, and lakes, in gay confusion; and 
ruined temples, waking sweet associations of the past; and 
living man's habitations, giving the idea of dear domestic 
peace, each catching the bright sunshine, and each beautiful, 
though vague: the poet-painter surely intended all this as the 
symbol of a happy dream, where present enjoyment is calm 
though full, and every object of desire and hope is stretched 
out before the future, and lighted by the sun of youth and 
fancy, till the remote end mingles with heaven itself. 

The three days that Morley Emstein and Juliet Carr had 
passed at Sand gate had been like one of those pictures of 
Claude Lorraine— all brightness, all hope. There seemed 
not to be a cloud in the whole sky; but those sweet days of 
happiness are often like glowing mornings of tropical climes, 
where, in the midst of a heaven previously without spot, a 
small dark cloud appears, no bigger than a man’s hand, and 
ere many hours arc over, the hurricane sweeps past, and all 
is destruction, desolation, and sorrow. 

The fourth day broke as brightly as any of the former, and 
Morley Ernstein, who, for propriety’s sake — or for the sake of 
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that which a corrupted state of society believes to he propriety 
— had been driven by Lady Malcolm to sleep at another house, 
came in to breakfast as usual, and to arrange with her he loved 
some pleasant scheme for the passing of the coming hours. 
They had sat up late on the preceding night, enjoying the 
balmy summer air as it swept over the sea, and Juliet had 
not yet quitted her room. At the place where she usually 
sat, however, had been laid down a letter; and Lady Malcolm, 
who entered the room first, wondered from whom it could 
have come. Juliet herself soon appeared, and, without no- 
ticing the epistle, talked to Morley for some time upon all 
those things which first interest, lovers when they meet, and 
might, have gone on still longer, had not Lady Malcolm — who 
was at an age when small matters are great, and who, more- 
over, had always been gifted with that peculiar sort of irrita- 
bility which never suffers one to rest till the inside of a letter 
has been seen — insisted upon Juliet opening hers, though 
Juliet had said before that it was from her father, and was 
only that which he wrote her every week. 

To please her cousin, however, she broke the seal; but 
poor Juliet’s countenance underwent a sad change as she read 
the few lines that it contained, and her voice faltered sadly as 
she said — 

11 My father is in London; he has come up in great haste 
about various matters, and requires my presence immediately, 
without, a moment’s delay. He refers me to a letter from 
Helen, which l have never received, and speaks of Yelverly 
having been broken into by robbers I am afraid I must go 
directly, Harriet.” 

As one may suppose, everything was soon in confusion. 
Lady Malcolm read the letter, and saw that it was imperative. 
Juliet wished to go alone, but her cousin would not hear of 
such a thing, and said she was quite ready to return to Lon- 
don: Morley Ernstein professed himself rejoiced that Mr. 
Carr had come to town, and spoke a few words for Juliet’s 
ear alone, which made the blood mount into her cheek. Lady 
Malcolm did not seem so well contented, however; and after 
breakfast she and Juliet consulted together, sending Morley 
to see that everything was ready for their immediate de- 
parture. In fi\e minutes after, however, Lady Malcolm de- 
spatched her maid to call him back again ; and when lie entered 
tne little sitting-room of the inn, ho found that good lady 
standing ready to speak with him, bearing very much the air 
of one who has something unpleasant to communicate, and 
does not well know how to do it. 

u My clear Morley,” she said, W I have just been talking to 
Juliet about you and her father; for, on hearing that lie had 
come suddenly to town, I began to be in a fright lest some- 
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thing unpleasant might take place, if lie saw you at once as 
the acknowledged lover of his daughter, before he was a little 
prepared — — ” 

“ But why?” demanded Morley, with some surprise. “ If 
he had not come, I should have gone down as soon as Juliet 
left town, to ask her hand at once. She is well aware that 
such was my intention. Why should anything unpleasant 
happen, my dear lady?” 

“That is what T was explaining to Juliet,” said* Lady Mal- 
colm. “A long time ago there was a sad quarrel between 
your father and Mr. Carr — all about me, too, unfortunately; 
and though the thing is passed by and gone, my dear Morley, 
yet 1 think it would he very much better if we were to go up 
first, and you to follow to-morrow, when I shall have seen 
Mr Carr arid explained the whole matter to him. Now, do 
not look sad and discomposed; it is only a precaution, hut, 
depend upon it, it is a wise one. Mr. Carr is an irritable and 
passionate man, and in the haste of the moment he might say 
something which he would never retract. But as I will manage 
it, all will go right, rely upon it.” 

“But. what, says Juliet?” demanded Morley, as that small 
dark cloud, which we have spoken of as announcing the tem- 
pests of tropical skies, now first appeared upon the horizon of 
his own happiness. “What says J ulict, Lady Malcolm V I 
would fain speak w T ith her. You alarm and surprise me.” 

Lady Malcolm immediately called Juliet from her room; 
but. she came in with so cheerful a countenance that the fears 
which had suddenly taken possession of Morley’s heart, disap- 
peared before its sunshine. 

“What is this, Juliet,” he asked, “that Lady Malcolm fells 
me? It seems,” he continued, “that she and you have deter- 
mined to cut me off from a day’s happiness, dear Juliet, and 
wish me to stay here till you have seen your lather.” 

“You are not angry with me for wishing it?” said Juliet*, 
giving him her hand, tor he had spoken in a tone of vexation. 
“ If yon arc, you shall come, Morley. But 1 thought what 
dear Lady Malcolm proposed was much better. She has ex- 
plained to me the cause of my father’s crossness on that, day 
when first we met you, which I never knew before. But T am 
sure that, if wc have an opportunity of speaking with him 
calmly and quietly, he will not oppose us. He never does 
thwart me, and the only danger lies in taking him by surprise, 
and provoking him to utter something harsh. Whcu he has 
said a thing, he adheres to it inflexibly, and therefore I thought 
it much hotter not to risk anything. I tell you the wiiole 
truth, Morley, as I ever will; and now, having done so, you 
shall act as you like.” 

“Then I will stay here, Juliet,” replied Morley; “for, as 
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my whole happiness depends upon, obtaining you, it shall 
never be said that any rashness of mine cast away the cup of 
happiness when it was so near my lips. 1 will not set oil" for 
London, then, until to-morrow morning; for 1 fear, Juliet, I 
could not keep myself away if' I were in the same town with 
you, and then I should never cease to reproach myself if any- 
thing went wrong.” 

“Nothing will — nothing can!” said Juliet, with a smile. 

Latly Malcolm, finding that their plan was settled, quitted 
the room for a moment; and Juliet Carr, seeing that a slight 
shade of apprehension still hung upon her lover's countenance, 
added, u Nothing will go wrong, Morley, depend upon it; and 
though 1 dare not make any other promises, this at least 1 
may venture to say : the hand you have sought, Morley, shall 
never be given to any one else. Relieve me, on my honour.” 

“I do believe you, dear Juliet,” exclaimed Morley, enthu- 
siastically: “ I do believe you, from what 1 feel myself ; lor I 
cannot think that those who have loved as we have could ever 
forget that love so far as under any circumstances, or for any 
consideration, to enter into a union with another than the 
person who first possessed their heart. 1 do not know why I 
am apprehensive, Juliet, or of Avliat; but certainly it is not 
lest you should give your hand to another.” 

The liall-bour that was to intervene before the departure of 
Lady Malcolm and Juliet Carr passed as rapidly as the half- 
hours of happiness usually do; and Morley Erusteiu was soon , 
left alone, to while away the time amidst scenes which had 
seemed full of joy ami beauty. 

There is a fine paper in the “ Spectator,” from the hand of 
Addison himself, upon the effect aaIucIi would be produced in 
the physical world by the absence of the coloured rays of light 
— showing the dull greyness that would spread over the whole 
universe; aud certainly, in the moral world, the absence of 
those we love produces the same effect. How instantly does 
all around us become changed ! — how rapidly does everything 
lose its brightness and its glow! — how grey, "how leaden, how 
heavy, falls upon the eye every object in which we took plea- 
sure while the beloved were with us, when the light of love 
is gone! Morley had fancied the scenery around him beau- 
tiful; he hat] thought everything full offoveliness and bright- 
ness; but it was in truth Juliet Carr that he saw reflected 
from all on wliich his eye rested; it was her beauty, her 
beaming countenance, that he beheld on the sunshiny sea, in 
the bright landscape, in every ride or drive around ; aud now 
that she was gone, all things seemed indeed u flat, stale, and 
unprofitable.” In vain he sought for occupation or for amuse- 
ment: his spirit was impatient, his heart Avas apprehensive. 
Twenty times in the course of the day he felt angry with 
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himself for not accompanying Juliet to London,; twenty 
times lie felt tempted to send for horses, and follow her ad 
rapidly as possible. 

The day ended at length, notwithstanding all its tedious- 
ness, and gladly did he see the following morning break 
and the horses brought to the door. The coach went won- 
drous slow for his impatience, and every stoppage seemed to 
him an unpardonable crime on the part of the coachman. But 
the journey, as the tedious waiting of the preceding day had 
done, and as everything else, whether pleasant or unpleasant, 
must do, parsed away in the end; and towards seven o’clock 
he found himself at the door of the hotel. 

On his table was a note from Lady Malcolm, very brief, 
and e vidently written in haste. The lew words which it con- 
tained were as follow: — 14 My dear Morley, — Pray come here 
directly. I have a great deal to talk to you about. Helen 
Barham, too, is here, and has promised to stay with and con- 
sole me.” 

Morley Ernstciu let the note drop out of his hand. “ To 
stay with and console her! Console her! — for what?” he ex- 
claimed. “ In the name of heaven, what has happened?” and 
snatching up his hat, he darted away* with the speed of light- 
ning, mailing no answer to the waiter’s demand of 44 Dine at 
home to-day, sir?” 

At Lady Malcolm’s, the quiet appearance of everything 
provoked him. The footman who opened the door presented 
as calm a face, answered with as easy a tone, and moved with 
as slow a step, as if every thing had gone on in peace and hap- 
piness since Xoah and his train issued forth from the ark. 
Morley Mr ostein could not affect a tranquillity he did not feel ; 
and while the man was walking up the stairs before him, as if 
his joints were becoming ossified, the young gentleman sud- 
denly pushed past him, and entered the drawing-room unan- 
nounced. 

Lady Malcolm was seated quietly at work, and Helen Bar- 
ham was reading ; but, though Morley looked round for the 

; ' 

Mr. Carr, no suen cnjecis presented mcmscives ; ana* me 
grieved, anxious expression of Helen’s countenance, as she 
raised her eyes and beheld him, told at once that something 
painful had happened — something which* she knew would dis- 
tress him much. 

44 Oh, dear! 1 am so glad you are come!” exclaimed Lady 
Malcolm, “ though I am sure I do not know what is to be 
done; but you must judge for yourself.” 

“Where is Juliet?” demanded Morley, eagerly interrupt- 
ing Lady Malcolm; 44 where is Juliet, dear Lady Malcolm?” 

44 She is gone,” replied Lady Malcolm. “Mr. Carr would 
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take her home with him, in spite of all I could say. I ex- 

E lained the whole to him, and Juliet herself, I am sure, told 
im all; hut he said nothing but ‘Hum!’ and ‘Ha! 1 and when 
I told him you would he here to-night, he only grumbled that 
he was sorry, but could not stay.” 

Morley was far more agitated than Lady Malcolm had ex- 
pected. Love is blind in some respects, and in moments of 
joy is very dull of sight indeed; but at the first touch of sor- 
row there comes upon it a prophetic spirit, which teaches it 
to see the evil afar off, and shrink at the anguish that too 
oiten besets its path. Morley stood still in the middle of the 
room, without attempting to take a seat, and looked stead- 
fastly upon the ground, asking himself what he should do next. 

“My dear Lady Malcolm,” he said, at length, “you must 
forgive me for making my visit a very hurried one. I can 
bear anything but uncertainty, aud I must set oft' immediately 
for Yeivcrly.” 

“Not to-night?” exclaimed Lady Malcolm. 

“Yes, this very night, dear lady!” replied Morley. “I 
should not sleep five minutes if my head were on the softest 
pillow in England; so 1 may as well pass the hours of dark- 
ness in my carriage as anywhere else. I shall he at Morley 
Court about mid-day to-morrow, and can sec Juliet and her 
father, and know my fate before another night pass over.” 

“Oil! it will all go very well,” said Lady Malcolm; “do 
not he afraid, my dear Morley. If you but consider, you will 
sec that Mr. Carr will never be so foolish as to make any dif- 
ficulty. 11c thinks of nothing on earth but money, you know, 
ami in that point he certainly cannot object to you.” 

Morley smiled sadly, but still with some renewal of hopes, 
and he answered, “Well, we shall see; but at all events I 
cannot bear uncertainty, and will go away at once.” 

“Nay, nay,” rejoined Lady Malcolm — “stay a little; here 
is vour friend Helen Barham, to whom you have not said a 
word.” 

Morley felt that lie had been unkind, and going round, he 
took Helen's hand. It was as cold as marble; and as she 
looked up in his face, it was with an expression that struck 
him much, and carried him away for a moment from the sel- 
fishucss of his own sorrow. The look was not a grave one ; 
on the contrary, it was intended to he cheerful; but the forced 
smile, the eyes that were full of sadness, the quivering of the 
lip and uostril, betraying a struggle against tears — all spoke 
of grief at heart; and Morley, after conversing witli her for a 
short time, went away from Lady Malcolm’s house, saying to 
himself, as 1 have had occasion to say more than once, al- 
though he saw nothing of the feelings she commiserated, except 
that they were sorrowful — “Alas! poor Helen Barham P 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

It was at Yclverly, on a summer’s evening, but not upon one 
of those bright evenings which I have described in another 
place. The weather had sadly changed, with all tbe muta- 
bility of temperature which manifests itself' so strangely in 
England, as if for the purpose of affording a contrast to the 
firm and constant character of the people. The sky was 
covered with grey clouds, the wind was from the cold north - 
cast, sweeping sorrowfully over the fields and through the 
hedgerow's around Yelverly ; that which had seemed sunshiny, 
rich, and beautiful, was now to the eye all cold, sad, and de- 
solate. The cattle gathered under the shelter of the hedges, 
the sheep drew close together, the birds sat motionless Upon 
the boughs, and some wheeling flights of crows, high up in 
the sky, added to the autumnal look which had so suddenly 
come over the world. 

Notwithstanding the inauspicious aspect of the afternoon, 
Juliet Carr had wandered forth w ith a shawl wrapped closely 
over her fair bosom, to keep out the rude touch of the blast, 
and her veil thrown over her head and face. Her heart was 
somewhat sad, as may well be supposed; for she had been 
suddenly separated, without the slightest expectation of being 
so, from him whom she loved best on earth. But still, though 
her mind was not of a very sanguine or hopeful nature, and 
her feelings were as deep and keen as ever dwelt in woman’s 
heart, yet she was no more than sad, for not one word had 
passed her father’s lips to make her think he would absolutely 
disapprove of her union with Morley Ernstcin. He had re- 
mained perfectly silent upon the subject — somewhat gloomy, 
indeed, but nothing more; and that gloominess, Juliet 
thought, might perhaps proceed from a feeling of indispo- 
sition, for the fatigues of the Journey had brought on an at- 
tack of illness, which, though not alarming, was severe. 

To see him suffer, of course, had not lightened the load 
upon bis daughter’s heart, more especially as at such mo- 
ments lie repelled every effort to soothe and comfort him. 
Indeed, it was clear that in sickness he preferred being at- 
tended by any one else than Juliet ; and the sight of her, 
whose appearance w as hailed in the cottage of the poor as the 
. visit of a consoling angel, seemed rather to affect Mr. Carr, 
in his hours of illness, with painful and unpleasant feelings. 
It was not that he was cross or morose with her, for it was 
scarcely possible for any human being to be so; on the con- 
trary, he was usually much more gentle with lier than with 
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any other person — seeming to pay a sort of deferential respect 
to her opinion, which sometimes surprised even Juliet herself. 
But when he was ill he had always some excuse lor sending 
her away, and this was so marked that she perceived it, and 
perceived it with sorrow. 

Such had been the case on the present occasion. Juliet 
and her father had arrived the day before at Yelverly, Mr. 
Carr feeling himself at the time extremely unwell. Ilis ill- 
ness had increased considerably during the night; and Juliet, 
though evidently not much to his satisfaction, had remained 
attending upon him during the whole day. Towards evening, 
however, he became more impatient; and, upon pretence that 
it was hotter for her health to take exercise, he insisted upon 
her going out, reminding her that the cottagers on different 
parts of the estate had not seen her for some weeks. 

Juliet, at the time I have brought her before the reader’s 
eyes again, had strolled out to one of* the distant hamlets 
which belonged to her father; had called at two or three of 
the houses, where no slight joy jand satisfaction had greeted 
her arrival ; had seen that all which could be done to promote 
the happiness and comfort of the poor had hcen executed 
during her absence; and was walking home again, with a 
heart somewhat sorrowful, when she iieard tlie sound *.of a 
horse’s feet proceeding at a rapid pace along the highway 
hard by. She was at this time in one of the small green fields 
that 1 have mentioned, about a mile and a half from Yelverly 
House, and was crossing the meadow by a footpath running 
from one corner to another, which was terminated by a gate 
and stile leading to the main road. 

Juliet’s heart beat at the sound of that horse’s feet — she 
knew not well why, for many were the horsemen who rode 
along that road, and not a few of them went at the same rapid 
and impatient pace which those footfalls indicated; but yet her 
heart beat with the thought that it might be Morley Ernstein; 
and, though it was very natural that she should so think, lor 
love is as full of hopes as of fears — -rapid, causeless, wild — yet 
slic scolded herself lor entertaining idle expectations, when 
she had no right whatever to suppose that Morley could have 
followed her so soon. 

Juliet looked eagerly forward as she approached the stile, 
before which the horseman must pass, and in a moment after 
the figure of Morley Ernstein himself flitted across like light- 
ning, mounted on the same splendid liorse which he rode when 
they met under the wall of his own park. He turned not his 
head to the right nor to the left, little dreaming that Juliet 
was so near ; and though she would have given a world to call 
to him, knowing right well that Yelverly was the object of his 
ride, and that he would be sadly disappointed at noi, finding 
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her there, yet a feeling of modest 6hame withheld her till it 
was too late. 

Quickening her pace to look after him, however, Juliet ap- 
proached the stile rapidly; but just as she reached it, tne 
clatter of the horse’s feet for a moment increased, then very 
strangely ceased altogether, as it seemed to her; and when, 
throwing open the gate with a beating heart, she looked down 
the road in the direction which Morley had taken, sho saw the 
horse just struggling up from the ground, and her lover lying 
motionless beside it. 

. Juliet screamed not — she paused not — she uttered not a 
word — but darted on like lightning. The horse was all cut 
and bleeding, showing with what a shock he had fallen; but 
the poor animal, as if with generous forgetfulness of his own 
suffering, alter the first trembling gaze around him, bent down 
liis head to the prostrates* body of his master, seeming to in- 
quire why he lay there so still and silent. 

Oh! how cold was the heart of Juliet Carr, when coining 
up she looked upon the motionless form of him she loved best 
on earth, and asked herself 1 — “Is he dead?” She knelt down, 
she raised his head, she gazed upon his face. It was covered 
with dust from the road, but there was no blood. The fine 
expressive eyes were closed; the teeth were hard set; but as 
she looked upon him he drew a deep breath. There was yet 
life, and her first words were, “Praise be to God!” 

Just at that moment, clear and gay came the merry note of 
some peasant hoy as he whistled across the lea. Sad, sad 
were those merry sounds to the ear of Juliet Carr, and yet 
they brought the hope of relief, for the place was at the dis- 
tance of half-a-milc from any dwelling-house, and she feared 
to leave Morley lying there while she ran to procure help. 
Advancing to a gate a little farther on, she looked into the 
field, and saw the boy whose wild music she hatl heard, coining 
slowly and heavily along, with some instrument of husbandry 
upon his shoulder. Ilcckoning him eagerly to her, she sent 
him away to the nearest cottages to procure all the assistance 
that he could. 

In the mean time she remained by the side of him she loved, 
gazing upon him with eyes from which the tears now began to 
drop fast, and watching with faint hope for some sign of re- 
turning consciousness. She made some efforts, too, to call 
him to life herself: she untied the handkerchief that was 
round his neck; she opened the collar of his shirt; she 
brought some water in her fair hands from a neighbouring 

^stream, and, kneeling down beside him, sprinkled his brow; 
and as she did so, Juliet looked timidly round to see if any 
one was near, and then pressed her lips upon his forehead and 
dewed it with tears. 
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Morley moved not, however, even at the touch of love, 
though he still breathed : and in about a quarter of an hour 
four men came down, bringing a hurdle from one of the neigh- 
bouring fields: Upon it Morley Ernstein was laid, and the 
men, lifting him up, under Juliet’s direction carried him to 
Yelverly, the boy leading the horse, which had not attempted 
to stir from the spot. 

Arrived at the house, Morley Ernstein was carried up- 
stairs and laid in the room which had been inhabited by Lic- 
berg, Juliet accompanying the people who bore him thither, 
and casting aside the consideration of everything else but the 
one great object of doing all in her power to restore him to 
life. A man was instantly despatched on horseback for a sur- 
geon, and Juliet hastened to tell her father what had hap- 
pened, and to seek his approval of her conduct. 

She found, however, that the news had been already com- 
municated ; but what surprised her more was to find a stranger 
seated by her father’s bedside. lie was a sicklj -looking young 
man — but, to spare further description, I may add that, though 
a stranger to Juliet., lie is not so to the reader, being no other 
than the brother of Helen Barham. The young man started 
up somewhat awkwardly, for he had been little used to the 
society of ladies, and htul not those qualities in his own cha- 
racter which enable men of fine minds to assimilate themselves 
rapidly to what is higher, nobler, and more graceful in the 
mind and demeanour of others. 

Juliet’s pale face and haggard look, while she told her father 
of the accident which had occurred, did not escape the old 
man’s eyes ; and he fixed a Keen and searching look upon his 
daughter’s countenance, which pained Juliet, and added other 
apprehensions to those which she already entertained. 

“1 think, Juliet,’' he said, as she concluded, “that you 
might have taken him to some cottage nearer than this house, 
and not have put me to all the expense and trouble of having 
him here.” 

“ Oh, my dear father!” exclaimed Juliet, turning away with 
a sad and reproachful look; but Mr. Carr, who displayed in 
general a deference for her opinion, which he did not evince 
lor that of any one else, quickly added, ** Well, well, Juliet; 
the thing is done now, and cannot be helped; we must make 
the best of it.” 

At that moment one of the maids entered the room w r ith a 
quick step, saying, “Miss Carr! Miss Carr! there’s Mr. L ang- 
le v, the surgeon, up at the rectory, with Mrs. Lee, the rector's 
wife.” 

“Send for him directly!” cried Juliet, following the maid 
out of the room; “lose not a minute, Jane!” 

The girl hastened away, and in about ten minutes more the 
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surgeon was in the house, Juliet accompanied him to the 
room where Morley Ernstein lay, and watched with anxiety 
which may have been deeply felt by those who love, but can 
never be described even by those who have felt it, the long, 
tbc terribly long examination on which hung the hopes of life 
and death. She littered not a word ; she breathed not a sigh: 
she was so still in that intense anxiety that she not only felt, 
but could hear, her heart beating. 

The surgeon turned round at length, and looked at her, 
seeing then, for the first time,, that some deep feeling was busy 
in her bosom. He spoke not to her, but bowed his head 
gently, with a look of encouragement; and then the tears 
hurst forth in floods from her eyes, and she turned away to- 
wards the window. At the same moment the surgeon drew 
from his pocket that little case of instruments, the sight of 
which has yo often produced the shudder of moral antipajthy 
on the manly frame; the operation of which has with equal 
frequency plunged hearts full of affection and tenderness into 
the bitterest agony of earthly sorrow’, or restored smiles and 
sun dime to the bright domestic hearth. 

The lancet and the bandage were soon produced, and the 
red blood spouted freely from the arm of the injured man. A 
minute or two after, while Juliet was still looking forth from 
the window, she heard a. voice which made her whole frame 
thrill. It was the rich, melodious tone of the lips of him she 
loved, but low and softened; and darting to the bedside, she 
ca^t herself upon her knees, exclaiming, “Thank God!” 

Great, indeed, was the change which the flowing of that 
blood produced. The dull, heavy aspect of life without intel- 
ligence was gone. The clear, bright soul had resumed its 
sway in the mortal tenement, and looked out from the window 
of the eye. 

“Juliet! Juliet!” said Morley Ernstein, “where am J? 
Something has happened!” 

Hut the surgeon held up his hand, saying, “Do not speak. 
You must he kept perfectly quiet, especially till the blood has 
flowed freely. This will all pass away, but we must guard 
against any fever. Do not be agitated, my dear Miss Carr: 
all will go well, I assure you. The only thing that is neces- 
sary is quiet, and therefore I must now nave the room cleared. 
Two or three days of perfect tranquillity and confinement will 
remove all evil except aches and bruises. So you may rest 
satisfied, and leave this gentleman to my care without any 
apprehension.” 

“I will leave him for the present,” replied Juliet; “ but I 
must he his nurse, Mr. Langley- I have known this gentleman 
from childhood, and I am sure that Sir Morley Ernstein will 
like my tending as well as that of any other.” 
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“ Better, far better, than any on the earth,” replied Morlcy, 
bolding out his hand to her, while the surgeon was busy bind- 
ing the bandage round his other arm. “ To see you near me, 
Juliet, is enough of itself to make me well. I remember now 
that my horse "fell, but how I came hither J do not recollect.” 

“ Wc will tell you all that afterwards,” replied the sur- 
geon; “and if, in order to make you well, Miss Carr must 
come back again,” he added, with a meaning smile, “ I can 
have nothing to say; only she must leave you for the present, 
for two or three hours at least. During that time I must stay 
and watch you; but when I am sure that all is going on right, 
she shall take her turn.” 

On leaving the room of Morlcy Emstcin, Juliet proceeded 
at once to the chamber of her father, to report the state of 
their young guest; for, although she was almost sure to find, 
in any communication with Mr. Carr, something to shock and 
pain her, yet slic struggled against the repugnance naturally 
engendered by his words and demeanour, and overcame, from 
a sense of duty, every inclination to conceal from his eyes the 
feelings of her own heart. 

Had she found her father alone on the present, occasion, all 
that she felt towards Morlcy Ernsteiu would undoubtedly have 
been poured forth; but William Barham was still with him, 
and Juliet saw, with some apprehension, that Mr. Carr’s face 
was flushed and feverish. Jlc w r as irritable too, and spoke 
angrily of her having been so long away. She listened with 
patience, and made no reply, but informed him of the state of 
Sir Morlcy Ernsteiu, and told him the surgeon’s opinion, that 
the young baronet w ould soon be well. 

“ I wish, my dear father,” she added, in the end, “ that you 
would see Mr. Langley yourself. You do not seem at all 
better, and as he is now in the house it would he wise to 
consult him.” 

“ If he will not charge it as a visit to me,” said Mr. Carr, 
“I shall have no objection. But I am not going to pay him 
for doctoring me when he is getting paid for his time by this 
young baronet.” 

“Then I will send him, sir,” said Juliet, and much reason 
had she to be glad that she had persuaded her father to see 
the surgeon ; for it proved that Mr. Carr w r as more seriously 
ill than he imagined, and the recovery of Morlcy Ernstein was 
much more rapid than his own. Nevertheless, more than one 
week passed before the young baronet w r as suffered to quit his 
room; and the situation of Juliet Carr, it must be owned, was 
somewhat strange, not only in relation to Morlcy, but also in 
relation to William Barham, w ho, at Mr. Carr’s request, con- 
tinued to reside in the house. 

All the cold proprieties of society, the icy fetters with which 
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the evil acts of the had have contrived to chain the warmest 
affections of the generous and the good, did certainly from 
time to time present themselves to the mind of Juliet Carr, 
and acted in sonic degree as a check upon her. I5ut that 
degree was a very small one. Her heart was too pure, her 
mind too candid, all her intentions and all her thoughts were 
too high and holy, for evil in any shape to present itself to 
her imagination; and that which she herself knew npt to be 
wrong, she could with difficulty believe would be represented 
us wrong, even by a harsh world. 

Many hours of the day, then, did she spend with Morley 
Ernstein, cheering him, soothing him; and the only restraint 
that she put upon hci>cll‘ was to ensure that those hours were 
not passed with him alone — so long, at least, as he was con- 
fined to his own chamber. There was always some servant 
in the room with licr — not a little to Morley’s annoyance, if 
we may say the truth — but two or three gentle words ii'om 
Juliet, explaining to him her reasons, convinced him that she 
was right, lie loved her too well to wish that, for liis sake, 
she should do anything which might bring one reproach upon 
liis future wife. 

Still those hours were most sweet to Imth of them — perhaps 
not the less sweet for the slight restraint under which they 
laboured; for there are times, as every one must have, felt, 
when the partial indulgence of our feelings gives greater 
delight than even the lull enjoyment, as the slight airy haze 
which sometimes covers a landscape makes it seem more 
beautiful than it would appear if unveiled and distinct. The 
time soon came, however, when he could descend to the 
drawing-room, and sit with her there alone; hut it was only 
during one day that he enjoyed that privilege; for William 
llarhain, who had previously remained almost entirely in Mr. 
Carr’s room, except in those hours when lie was rambling 
over the country, now contrived to intrude his society con- 
, tinually upon Morley Ernstein and Juliet, although it must 
have been very evident to him that his company was anything 
but pleasant to them, and although he himself always seemed 
d at case in the presence of the young baronet. 

On their first interview, as may well be supposed, Morley 
was not a little surprised to find him in England, and at Yel- 
ycrly; but the account of his shipwreck was soon given, and 
his appearance there was explained by the old friendship of 
Mr. Carr for several members of his family. After some 
^ Questions on the subject, Morley paid little or no attention 
to him, except as an annoying restraint upon Juliet and him- 
self. in order to free himself from such a check, Morle} r 
vehemently urged the surgeon to let him go out sooner than 
the man of healing was inclined to permit. At length, how- 

B 
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ever, the prohibition was taken off, and that very day the 
lover accompanied Juliet Carr upon her morning walk. But 
of the walk itself, and of all that followed, we must speak in 
another chapter. 

- CHAPTER XXXn. 

Love is certainly a strange and wonderful power, affecting 
all things within us and without us; by its own magical in- 
fluence brightening all things, calling forth beauty from all 
things, bringing out infinite variety from objects that would 
otherwise be tame and full of sameness, and impressing with 
the stamp of immortal memory feelings, thoughts, and words, 
that seem the most evanescent, trifling, and transitory. 

M or Icy and Juliet walked on with love for their sole com- 
panion; but, oh! liow that sweet comrade of the way enriched 
with marvellous splendour the calm fields of Yelverly! But 
not only for them did lie produce changes, but. w them also 
were wonderful alterations effected. The lovely countenance 
of Juliet Carr, always full of deep and high expression, now 
became the mirror of all the thousand emotions that trembled 
in her bosom. It was like a beautiful lake, rippled by the 
gentle wind of an April day, which wafted over it innumerable 
bright gleams and soft shadows, rendering it not only lovely 
in itself, but lonely in its varieties. The sunshine was pre- 
dominant, though there were still some clouds, as I have said;* 
for where can there be vast hopes without light fears? And 
though Juliet knew not what she apprehended, yet from time 
to time a doubt came over her to soften the feeling of joy, 
like the flattened third, which will often throw into a gay 
piece of music a tone of melancholy which renders the whole 
far more touching. 

She knew not, as I have said, what she doubted or what she 
feared; and perhaps such tears as she did entertain might 
arise only from that uncertainty of the stability of any human 
enjoyment which is implanted in the deepest depths of man’s 
heart — a voice, as it were, from the tomb, telling him that 
all in this unstable world must perish and pass away; the 
brightest hopes, the warmest feelings', the fondest affections, 
purposes, desires, enjoyments, must know decay as well as 
every other earthly tiling — as well as every leaf, and flower, 
and bright form, and beautif ul conception — and give place to 
tilings of other unknown worlds, which, we may fondly trust 
arc more stable than any of the joys of this. It might be 
that impression of the mortality of all this earth’s beings 
which made Juliet Carr, even in the midst of love and joy, 
feel the faint shadow of some undefined apprehensions occa- 
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" sionally cross the sunshine of her mind. Nevertheless, the 
summer of love was not less bright, the harvest of joy not 
less abundant. 

With Morley Emstein, that bright dream of youth was 
warmer and more glowing still, and he would have called 
himself completely happy, had it not been that fate still left 
that sotkthuig to be wished for which accompanies us from the 
cradle to the grave ; which is an absolute ingredient ip all the 
happiness of this earth, where fruition is but a point, and 
which leads us on to that grand state of being where every- 
thing is eternal, whether it be joy, hope, and love, or pain, 
remorse, and despair; that something to be wished for, the 
great mainspring of human action and endeavour, without 
which the senses, the heart, and the brain would all stand 
still, like a clock run down; that something to he wished for 
which leads us sweetly on from the soft days of infancy, when 
we clutch with feeble efforts the daisy in the grass, through 
the flowery paths of love, through the noble but more labo- 
rious ways of high ambition, unto the bed of death itself, 
where, still beyond the tomb, the higher, holier object stands, 
and the something to he wished for is seen at length in the 
infinite promises of heaven. 

That there was something to he wished for — that the hand 
of Juliet Carr was not yet his — that it was still the object of 
hope and expectation — could scarcely ha said to diminish the 
enjoymertt of Morley Ernstein; hut yet his eager nature, the- 
fiery and impetuous spirit of which 1 have so often spoken, 
was at that time in full ascendancy, and did not suffer the 
calmer, the more placid spirit of the soul to rest satisfied with 
that tranquil happiness which he possessed, and which might 
have lasted for many a day longer, had he not grasped at 
more, lie was anxious to know his fate; he was anxious to 
call Juliet liis own; and he pressed her vehemently to com- 
municate at once to her father the love that existed between 
them, and to beg his sanction of their immediate union. 

There were contending emotions in Juliet’s breast; there 
was a timid shrinking from the task of avowing her love to 
any one but him who possessed it, and yet a reluctance to 
withhold any part of her confidence from her father, even for 
an hour. Had it not been for this latter feeling, she would 
| have urged Morley to wait patiently for some time ; to stay 

I till Mr. Carr was no longer^opprcssed and irritated by sick- 
ness; to enjoy the bright present, and not to rush too rashly 
^nto the dim future; hut the thought of duty intervened, 
^though she did hesitate in some degree, saying — 

“My father -is still very unwell, Morley, and I really do 
not know whether I shall have’ any opportunity to-da3 r , for 
that youth is now continually with him; and not only that, 
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Morley, but when lie is sick he seems so impatient of my 
society, and, in spite of all that I can do to soothe and please 
him, sends me so soon away, that whatever I have to say to 
him I am generally compelled to say abruptly. Now, dear 
Morley, T could not enter upon this subject abruptly; at least, 
it would be with very great pain that 1 did so.” 

Nevertheless, Morley Ernstcin still pressed his rcqifct, and 
Juliet, not grieved, but agitated, consented to do what he 
washed, and returned 'with him to the house, thoughtful, 
silent, and with steps somewhat wavering and uncertain. 

lfc It must he done some time, dear Juliet,” said Morley, 
after they had entered the mansion; “and it were better 
done at once, my beloved. I will w r ait for you here ; and, 
oh! come back to me, Juliet, with bright looks and happy 
tidings !” 

Morley Ernstcin remained alone in the drawing-room, and 
he had not been there five minutes before he began to think 
that Juliet was long in returning. He then walked up and 
down the room, and looked out of the window; and then 
there was the sound of a closing door, and Morley Ernstcin 
listened for Juliet’s step. A step, indeed, w^as heard, hut it 
was not that of her he loved; and in a minute or two after, 
lie saw 'William Barham issue forth from the porch, walk 
slowly up between the yew-trees, and passing through the 
iron gate, stop to speak lor a moment with one of his (Mor- 
ley’s) grooms, who had brought a horse over for him from 
liis own house. After that the young man walked on, and 
Morley Ernstcin sat down and tried to look at a book. He 
neither saw one letter of the printed page nor one line of the 
engraving that illustrated it, and he soon closed the volume 
again, and resumed his impatient pacing up and down the 
room. 

A quarter of an hour went by; lialf-an-hour came to an 
end; and muttering, 11 .Surely something must be the matter,” 
Morley opened the drawing-room door. There came a low 
murmuring sound from the chamber of Air. Carr, as if two 
persons were conversing eagerly, and in the tone of one of 
them Morley at once recognised the voice of Juliet. Al- 
though the door between Mr. Carr’s room and the passage 
prevented what was said from being' heard, Morley instantly 
drew hack, lest even a word should catch liis ear; but he was 
not destined to remain long in suspense. A moment after, 
the door of Mr. Carr’s room opened and closed, and the step 
of Juliet Carr was heard in the passage. But where was its 1 
clastic lightness? Where the quick and bounding tread witlf 
w r hieh she used to seek the room where Morley Ernstcin 
w litcd her? 

She came slowly — seemingly sadly, lie could bear the 
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doubt 110 more, and, once more going forth, he looked. up the 
passage in the direction of Mr. Carr’s chamber. Juliet was 
there, but she was pale, trembling, supporting her half- 
fainting stops by laying her hand upon the cornice of the old 
wainscot, and her bright eyes deluged in tears. As soon as 
she saw him, she made an effort and came forward more 
quickly; and Morlcy, throwing his arm around her, drew her 
into the drawing-room and closed the door. lie pressed her 
to his bosom; he asked her again and again, in a tone of wild 
anxiety, what it was that grieved her; but Juliet continued 
to hide her face upon his breast, and weep in silence for 
several minutes; speech, and almost thought, seeming for the 
time denied to her. At length, however, she sobbed forth a 
few iuai ticuiate words. They were merely, “It is all in vain, 
Jlorley ; it 'u all in vain! I never can he yours. I have pro- 
mised not to stay with you either; I must leave you, to see 
you no more;” and again her face, which she had raised for a 
moment to speak, Jell upon liis bosom, and her eyes deluged 
it with tears. 

“(iod of heaven!” cried Motley Ernstein, “what is the 
meaning ol this, Juliet V I must not— i cannot — 1 w T ill not 
lose you so! To what can your hither object? With what 
can he find fault, in myself, my fortuuc, or my station?” 

“ It is not that! it is not that!” said Juliet. “ It is ancient 
hatred, Morlcy; it is other plans — other designs. Oh, hea- 
ven ! that my lather should ever have a share in causing you 
such grief!” 

“ Grief indeed!” said Morlcy Ernstein. “But will you, 
Juliet — will you suffer yourself to be the means of inflicting 
such griel upon me? Juliet, you must not, you cannot act 
so. You are pledged and plighted to me. You arc mine, 
my beloved, and I will never forego my claim upon your 
hand. Oh, Juliet! if you love me, if you have ever loved 
me, you will not fail nje now in this hour of terrible trial. 
Juliet, you must consent to be mine at all risks, and without 
the consent, of any one, if that consent he withheld upon such 
unworthy grounds. If one word can be brought against my 
character and reputation — if it can be shown that I have done 
anything in life base, dishonourable, or wrong- — I will submit, 
not without agony, but without a murmur. But, Juliet, if 
such is not the case, and if you have no reason to believe that 
I am umvorthy of you, you have a duty to perform to me as 
well as to others; and, dear Juliet, 1 call upon you by every 
tie of love and affection to perform it at once. You have no 
right, Juliet, to he the means of trampling upon my heart; 
to doom all mv future years to misery and solitary despair; 
to take away all the brightness of my youth, and but to bless 
me for a moment in order to make me miserable lor ever. 
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Fly with me, Juliet! Once united, your father trill readily 
forgive a step to which he himself drove us. Fly with me, 
aud be mine at once ” 

As he spoke, he pressed her closer to his bosom; but Juliet 
drew back and disengaged herself from his arms, still leaving 
her hand in his, however. “ Morley, it must not and it can- 
not he,” she said. “What! would you have Juliet Carr fly 
from the house of her sick father, for the purpose of violating 
his express commands? Oh, no, Morley! no; that can never 
be. You would despise me if I did it. But that is not the 
only obstacle, Morley: there are a thousand things that you 
wili learn too soon, which would render it impossible for me 
to give you my hand now, even were 1 willing to forget my 
duty to my parent. Oh, no, no!” she continued, while the 
tears, which had ceased for a moment, again burst forth from 
her eyes: “the time will come when you will hate me, Mor- 
ley — when you will abhor the day that you first knew any- 
thing of me or mine. That — that is worse than anything to 
bear; to think that you should ever have cause to look upon 
the day that you met Jidiet Carr as the most uiitbrtimate of 
your life.” 

Morley Ernstein gazed upon her for a moment in silence, 
puzzled by the words she uttered; hilt at length he said, 
“What is it you mean, Juliet? You are about to give vour 
hand to another! Oh, Juliet. Carr! beware — beware! ill ink 
upon the responsibility you draw upon your own head. Re- 
member, you not only blast my happiness and peace for ever,* 
but you take from me all confidence in virtue, all belief in 
honour, all trust in human love. You drive me to vice, 
to wickedness, perhaps to crime; you plunge me into that 
whirl of dissipation and folly which is the only resource lor 
reckless, hopeless, trustless despair! Juliet, you are going 
to wed another, and ruin both yourself and me!” 

“Never! never! never!” cried Juliet, vehemently. “Mor- 
ley, you do me wrong; indeed, indeed you do! 1 call that 
God to witness whose will 1 believe I am obeying in sacri- 
ficing my own happiness to the commands of my parent, that 
no consideration upon earth shall ever induce me to gh r c my 
hand to any other man; that I will love you ever, dear Mor- 
ley, to the last hour of my life; that 1 will pray for you as 
lor a brother dearest to my heart; and that, when death shall 
free me from a world where there is nothing but sorrow 
before me, you shall have a token to know that my affection- 
was unchanged even to the last hour. I ask nothing of you^ 
Morley, in return,” she continued, after a moment’s pause — 
“ I ask nothing in return hut that you should try never to 
think harshly of poor Juliet Carr; "to separate her acts in 
your mind from the acts of others; and, if you have ever 
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loved herfand esteemed her truly, to remember her but for 
tlic purpose of keeping yourself’ firm and steadfast in all those 
high and noble principles that slied around you a glory in her 
eyes which shall never pass away from the picture that inemoTy 
will supply of the only man she ever loved. Let me hear of 
you with pride and pleasure, Morley. Let. me hear, too, of 
your being happy — as happy as circumstances will permit. 
Yes, Morley,” she added, laying both her hands gently upon 
his arm, “ happy with another, who may love you, perhaps, 
nearly as well as I do, and who may render your future life 
brighter than J can do. Oh, yes, Morley! — yes; you were 
not formed for solitary existence. You were formed for 
giving and receiving happiness, and night and day will T pray 
that it may he your lot; and that, whatever course of life you 
pursue, 3 r ou may ever be remembered amongst the great, and 
good, and happy.” 

Morley cast himself down in a scat, and hid his cye$ with 
liis hands; not that they contained a tear, lor they burned in 
his head like living coals, but to shut out, as it were, the ter- 
rible and confused images that flitted before his sight as a 
vision of the future. 

“ Farewell, Morley!” said the voific of Juliet, sadly and 
solemnly, as if she was speaking on the bed of death. u Fare- 
well, Morley! farewell tor ever!” 

Morley Krnstein started up and caught her again to his 
bosom. Tears then came to his relief; he kissed her again 
and again, with agony which those only can conceive who 
have known what it is to part for ever with those that they 
loved host on earth. Juliet wept too, in silence, for a mo- 
ment, and then again murmuring “Farewell!” she tore her- 
self from him and darted away. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Tnc chilly wind that sighed in long heavy gusts over moor, 
and fell, and wild, grass-covered mountain, the damp rawness 
of the air, the heavy clouds that lay detached in strangely- 
shaped masses upon the edge of the distant horizon, all told 
that the sweet season of the summer was come to a close, and 
that the world was dropping into the old age of the year. 

In the northern parts of England the summer often seems 
to go out as it were at once, and autumn, especially towards 
sunset, puts on the chilling aspect of the winter. But the 
moment at which I choose to open this chapter was beyond 
that of sunset by some hours; and the traveller who rode 
along through a wild, bleak part of Northumberland ap- 
peared, by the rapidity of his pace, to be eager to arrive at 
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some place of shelter for the night. Such, liowcn^r, was not 
the case; and little did that traveller care at what hour he 
reached the home to which his steps were bent, for despair 
was in his heart, and all was barren. The cheeriul hall, the 
blazing hearth, the gay banquet, the familiar faces, were all 
to him cold and lifeless, and not less desert than the wild 
hill-side over which he now took his impetuous way. 

The fresh and beaming countenance of Morley Ernstein, 
which hut a tew short months before, when he was first 
introduced to the reader, breathed health, and strength, and 
energy, was now pale, anxious, and depressed. The air, the 
bland expression of youth, was gone; sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, and strong passionate thought, had set the seal oi 
mature life upon his brow. Every touch of early years and 
fresh inexperience was done away ; and any one who could 
have looked upon his countenance would have said that six 
or seven -arid-twenty years must have passed over his head, 
rather than the shorter, brighter couut of ouc -and- twenty. 

Though the night was chilly and raw, as 1 have stated, it 
was not dark: a grey film, indeed, covered the sky, composed 
of cold damp vapours, driven hastily along by the keen wind, 
lint beneath was the moon, which w as now hear the edge of 
the horizon, and which not only afforded a considerable light, 
even when her broad disc was not seen, but from time to 
time glanced through the hurrying clouds, and glared, large, 
cold, and wan, upon the tra\ oiler’s eye. 

fStill he rode forward along the sandy road, now having * 
nothing before him but the dim forms ol the hills over which 
his way lay, cutting upon the sky; now catching a glimpse of 
some distant tower or village steeple, rising black and sad 
above the horizon for a moment, and then sinking into the 
confused darkness of all around, as he dashed onward. At 
length the light-coloured saml which had marked out the 
road became mingled with some darker substance, and the 
path lie was following was thenceforth scarcely to be distin- 
guished. The speed of the traveller, however, was not 
relaxed; and with that sort of recklessness which hitter dis- 
appointment brings with it, instead of striving to guide his 
horse, he let the rein float loose upon the animal's neck, 
thinking, kl lie will find his way, and if pot, it matters little.” 

11c was thus crossing an open moor at a rapid rate when 
a faint cry of some kind struck his ear. lie paid no atten- 
tion to it, however, thinking that it proceeded from some 
wild bird of night, startled from its marshy nest by the 
sounding ieet of his horse; and rode quickly on, still plunged 
in his own thoughts, when suddenly the beast that bore him 
shied wildly from some object at the side of the road; and 
Morley Ernstein, catching up the rein, drew the animal in, 
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and turned his head towards the thing that had frightened 
him. lie* then heard the voice of a child, apparently crying 
bitterly; and although he had by this time beeome reckless 
and careless of himself, the better part of his heart’s feelings 
was still untouched, and, springing to the ground, he ap- 
proached the spot where the little wanderer sat. 

Morloy found there a boy of about four years of age, who 
at first made no answer to his manifold questions but by tears. 
At length, however, he made out that the poor child was cry- 
ing for some one whom he had lost, and whom he called 
“Annie;” but difficult indeed was it to discover where or 
how ibis person was to be found. All that the boy could tell 
was, that lie had left, her “by the fire,” and Morley in vain 
endeavoured to discover where the cottage lay, to the fire in 
which he fancied the poor child alluded, the urchin still re- 
plying to all inquiries that he had left Annie by the fire. 

“Well, my boy,” said Morley in a kindly tone, “shall I 
take you to seek for Annie?” and the child, instantly starting 
up, held out liis hand. “ I will take you up before me on 
the horse,” he continued, and the hoy showed anything but 
unwillingness, exclaiming, “Harry did that?” 

Morley accordingly remounted, taking the little fellow up 
on the pommel of the saddle. “ Now, which way shall I 
turn, my man?” he asked. Hut the boy could give him no 
information ; and he rode on, determined to place the child in 
safety at the next village, and then to send out different per- 
sons to inquire lor his parents. Proceeding more slowly 
than he had hitherto done, JMorley advanced across the moor, 
the undulatious of the ground preventing him from seeing 
beyond a few hundred yards around him. At length a bright 
glare suddenly hurst upon his sight, rising over flic slope 
before liim; and a moment or two after, he came in sight of 
one of those immense fires of waste coal which mark out the 
edges of pits in the north. The flame rose up many yards in 
height, waving to and fro as the keen wind drove it, and 
canopying itself with a cloud ol* lurid smoke, while below 
appeared the intense glow of the fire, spreading over some 
twenty or thirty feet of ground. 

“There — there’s the fire!” cried the boy. “Annie’s by 
the fire : Annie's by the fire !” and Morley, beginning to com- 
prehend what the poor child meant, pushed liis horse omvard 
towards the glare, though it was not without difficulty that 
he forced the animal to approach it. No human form, how- 
ever, appeared by the light, and the boy, after seeming some- 
what bewildered, exclaimed, “No, it is not there. Jt is the 
other fire.” 

At the same time lie pointed with his hand towards the 
cast, and Morley, following that indication, turned liis horse 
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once more upon the road. As soon as he had issued forth 
from the bright red light that spread around, he perceived a 
faint glow at some distance, in the direction towards which 
the boy had pointed; and as he rode onwaTd he lbund that 
he was approaching another of the pit-mouths, where a still 
larger piie of waste coal than that which he had before seen 
was blazing up in the sky. Before he reached it, however, 
the road dipped down into a little ravine ; and as he followed 
its course, losing sight of the fire for a moment, he heard the 
voice of lamentation, and a moment or two afterwards some 
one from the top of the bank exclaimed, in a tone of agony, 
“Have you found him, Harry? — have you found him?” 

Morley drew in his horse. “ If it be of a child you are 
speaking,” he replied, raising his voice, u I have just found 
one on the moor. He is quite safe, and 1 will bring him 
round to the fire in a minute.” 

The voice which had spoken made no reply; hut in a 
moment or two after, Morley’s horse carried him again within 
sight of the pit-mouth, which was still at the distance of three 
or four hundred yards. By the light of the burning coal he 
beheld a female figure walking about, with gesticulations 
which he easily conceived to be those of grief; but it was 
evident that the person whom he there saw could not be the 
woman whose voice he had heard from above, when lie was 
in the ravine. He rode up towards the fire, and was again 
saluted by the name of Harry as he came up, though, the 
moment after, the mistake was perceived, and the old woman* 
— for such she was — who stood by the blaze, drew back a 
step or two, as if inclined to avoid him. !No sooner did she 
behold the child, however, than she darted forward and held 
out her arms, exclaiming, with a wild cry of joy, “He’s saved! 
he’s saved!” 

The young gentleman gently lifted the boy down to her, 
and then dismounted, not a little interested in all that he 
saw; and, to say the truth, at that moment Morley Ernstcin 
was somewhat glad to find that any subject upon earth could 
afford him matter of interest even for a moment; for the dull 
and heavy load of despair was upon liis heart, aud not an 
hour before, all the things of life had seemed in his eyes to 
have become light and valueless when put in the balance 
against that ponderous weight. 

The woman’s first impulse led her to kiss the child again 
and again, even before she offered any thanks to his restorer. 
The hoy also showed not a little joy at finding himself once 
more in the arms of the old woman; and by the terms of 
endearment which he applied to her, Morley discovered that 
it was herself he had wished to designate by the term Annie, 
by which probably he meant u granny.” While he stood and 
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gazed at the joyful meeting between old age and infancy, the 
group was joined by another person, who seemed more deeply 
affected than even the old dame. It was a young woman of 
some three or four-and-twenty yeaTs of age, who now came 
running at full speed from the bank above the ravine; and 
she, too, without noticing Morley, caught the child to her 
bosom, pressing it close and kissing it a thousand times. 
The young baronet did not doubt that she was ,the boy’s 
mother, for only a mother’s heart could prompt such emo- 
tions as he beheld. 

When she had given vent to her feelings for a moment or 
two, she set the child down beside her, still holding it tightly 
by the hand, and turned to gaze in silence upon Morley Ern- 
stein, in which occupation the old woman was already deeply 
busy'. 

Morley returned the inquiring looks of both; for, to say 
the trutli, he was somewhat surprised at the reception which 
he met with, and that not the slightest word of thanks or gra- 
titude was proffered by cither of the women for that which 
they evidently conceived to be a very great service, lie 
could understand, indeed, that, the elder woman might, either 
from natural rudeness or from timidity, be unwilling or un- 
able to express her thanks ; lor she was plain and homely in 
her attire, and in her appearance altogether, and was evi- 
dently a person of the lower orders. The younger woman, 
however, was not only pretty, gracefid, and dressed in a style 
very much superior to her companion, but was distinguished 
by a lady-like and intelligent look, which seemed to promise 
a mind capable of comprehending what was due to her child’s 
deliverer, and of expressing it easily and well. Both, how- 
ever, gazed lor more than a minute at Morley Eraslein with- 
out speaking, and then turned their looks inquiringly towards 
each other, as if doubtful what to say or how to act; and at 
length the younger drew the elder aside, and spoke to her 
for a moment or two in a whisper, -while Morley Ernstein 
looked around liim, not a little surprised at everything that 
he beheld. 

Morley was unacquainted with that part of the country, 
never having visited his northern estates; and the sight of 
those immense fires, blazing in the midst of the night, sur- 
rounded by wild moors and naked hills, was calculated in 
itself to excite an imagination unusually rich and active ; 
while the meeting with those two women in the midst of so 
desolate a scene, with not a trace of human habitation except 
a low, miserable shed of turf, which lie saw not far from the 
mouth of the pit, and some of the machinery lor raising coal, 
which lay at no great distance, supplied plenty of materials 
for fancy to work upon. Their strange manner too — the 
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contrast between the appearance of the one and that of the 
other— their deep emotions at recovering the child, and yet 
their seeming ingratitude to him who restored it— were all 
matters of curious speculation, and for the time diverted 
Morlcy’s mind from his own sorrows. 

“ T will stay and see what comes of all this,” he said. 
u Occupation must now be my great object in life; the dead- 
ening of remembrance and regret, the striving tor forgetful- 
ness. T may as well take matter for fresh thoughts wherever 
I iinrl it. 1 will pass the night here; it av ill be better than 
the dull solitude of Warmstone, where I should ha\e nothing 
but hitter memory for my companion.” 

As he thus communed with himself, the murmured conver- 
sation between the two women was brought to r.n end, and 
the younger one advanced towards him, still speaking a word 
or two more to the other. “No, no, mother,” she said: u he 
is not one of those; I know such sort of people better than 
you do. They may put on the clothes of gentlemen, but 
they never look like such. This is not one of them, depend 
upon it. See how he stands; you never saw a thiel-taker 
stand like that.” 

The old woman made no reply, and the young one conti- 
nued, addressing herself now to JMorley Einstein: U T am 
very much obliged to you, sir,” she said, “and thank you a 
thousand times for saving my child and bringing him hack to 
me. He strayed away from his grandmother while she fell 
asleep by the lire, and we feared that he might have fallen 
into some old pit. I am very much obliged to you, sir, in- 
deed, and thank you with inv whole heart.” 

As she spoke, she made iViorlcy a low and graceful curtsey; 
but he replied, “ Js not your husband looking for the child? 
What you said to me from the top of the bank, when you 
first heard my horse’s feet, made me think so, at least.” 

“11c is looking for the boy, sir,” auswered the younger 
woman, “but he will soon he back again. 1 am very much 
obliged to you, sir;” and again she made alow curtsey, as if 
to intimate that she wished the conference to come to an end. 
But JMorlev did not choose that such should he the case, and 
he exclaimed, “I will go and seek for him. He is doubtless 
anxious about the child, and it may be' long ere he returns, 
unless he knows that the boy is lound.” 

“Oh, he will return; he will return! — there is no lcar, 
sir,” replied the younger woman. “He is anxious enough, 
poor fellow, no doubt; but he will soon return, 1 am sure.” 

“Von had better go away, young gentleman; you had 
better go away,” said the old woman, chiming in, w'itb a more 
peremptory tone: “they are wild people in these parts, and 
you can do no good by staying here, and may do harm. You 
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had bettor go away, I say, for this is no place for you; nor 
lor mo either,” slic added, in a lower tone. “I was never 
born for all this.” 

I have before attempted to show that the mind of Morlcy 
Ernstein was not very susceptible of fear; and though there 
was certainly a sort of menace in the tone of the old woman, 
his curiosity was hut the more excited, and he replied, with- 
out hesitation, “Oh, dear, no! You had better go and look 
for him. It is the way of this world, where a man. who has 
lost one thing must always go and help his neighbour who 
has lost something else.” 

u I think you are laughing at us,” said the younger woman, 
gravely; “and 1 tell you, too, 1 wish you would go, sir. It 
may be better for you if you do. If you have really lost any- 
thing, and any one here has found it, it shall be sent back to 
you.” 

“ T am not laughing at you, my good lady,” replied Mor- 
lcy: “what L have lost is my way, and I meant that 1 was 
going to call your husband buck to his, w hen T have lost my 
own. Thus it was myself I was laughing at, if at any one. 
But the truth is — having, as I said, lost my way, I am about 
to ask you lor shelter here during the night, as I must have, 
by the best calculation I can make, some sixteen miles, if not 
more, to ride to mv own home.” 

“Shelter here!” cried the old woman, looking .at him 
eagerly, and even sternly; “wliat sort of shelter do you ex- 
pect here, young man? Is this a place to seek shelter, or 
lire we people that can give it?” 

“1 really do not know,” answered Morlcy Ernstein. “I 
certainly thought that such a thing was possible, or L should 
not have asked it; there seems a cottage there ” 

Before the old woman could reply, there came the sound 
of a horse’s feet approaching at a quick pace; and the hoy’s 
mother, catching him up in her arms, darted away like light- 
ning towards the spot where she had first been standing when 
met by Morlcy Ernstein. She seemed to reach it before the 
horseman, and Morlcy could just hear her exclaim, “lie is 
safe, Harry; he is safe! Wait till I come down to you. Do 
not come on — I have something to say.” 

The horseman apparently paused; for two or three minutes 
no other sound was heard from that quarter, and Morlcy 
would have been left to pursue, uninterrupted', his medita- 
tions upon the somewhat peculiar position in which he found 
himself placed, bail not the old woman who stood beside him 
urged him somewhat eagerly to mount his horse and ride 
away. 

“ You don’t look like a bad man,” |he said, “ and you are 
certainly a young one, and it’s a pity to risk a fresh and 
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happy life for an idle whim. If you had seen as much sor- 
row as I have, you might very well sport with danger; but 
now, I tell you fairly, you are hazarding your life for 
nothing.” 

“I have seen sorrow enough, my good dame,” replied 
Morley, “to care very little about life; but I believe, as you 
say, it were better not to risk it. We nave no right to do so 
in this world. God gave it to us lor others as much as for 
ourselves. I will take your advice, then, and go.” 

Thus saying, he put his foot in the stirrup, mounted, and 
turned the rein to ride away ; hut he could not make up his 
mind to go fast, for the idea of flight from any sort of danger 
was unpleasant to him. Before he had gone two yards, then, 
the sound of the other horse's feet was renewed, and a mo- 
ment after he saw a stout man, mounted on a powerful grey, 
come round by the road which he himself had followed, and 
approach at a quick pace towards the fire. 

The young baronet felt that a struggle of a somewhat 
desperate character might lie approaching; and he grasped 
his riding-whip by the middle, without any sensation of fear, 
certainly, but with that degree of emotion which every one 
must experience at the prospect of coming strife. ‘Without 
taking apparent notice ot the new-comer, however, he pur- 
sued his way in the direct course which he had at first taken, 
and which brought him within about ten yards of the path 
along which the other was now approaching. 

Morley rode on; but as they crossed each other, the child’s 
father drew up his horse, and seemed to gaze at the young 
baronet attentively. lie then said, “Good night!” to which 
Morley replied by exactly the same salutation, still rifling on. 
The next instant, however, the other exclaimed, “Holloa, 
Sir Morley Ernst cm! You must give n word to an old ac- 
quaintance, after bringing us hack the babe.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The old and vulgar proverb, that “misfortune makes us 
acquainted with strange bedfellows,” is true in more senses 
than in one; for it not only brings us into contact with per- 
sons whom wc should never otherwise have met, l»ut it makes 
us seek companionships which nothing else, perhaps, could 
have produced. To be recognised in such a tone, in such a 
place, might at any other time have made Morley Ern stein 
start with some surprise ; but now he drew in his horse calmly 
and deliberately, and turned towards the man who addressed 
him, very little caring, to say the truth, who was the person 
or what was his trade. In the mean while the other ap- 
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proached, and the light of the fire was sufficiently strong 
where they stood to show Morley a countenance that was 
familiar to him, but which, for a moment, he could not con- 
nect in memory with any particular circumstance or situation. 1 ’ 

“Ay, you don’t recollect me, sir,” said the man, u and you 
saw me only in a place which I should not think of mentioning 
anywhere else than where we now stand; nor, indeed, for that 
matter, should I take the liberty of claiming- acquaintance with 
you here, only it can do you no harm, and 1 wish to thank 
you for bringing hack the babe.” 

While he had been speaking, the man’s voice led Morley ’s 
mind back, by the paths of remembrance, to the point in the 
past which referred to their first meeting. u I recollect you 
now, Mr. Marlin,” he said; “ but, to say the truth, we are at 
such a distance from the spot where we last saw each other, 
that you took me by surprise. So this was your child 1 found 
upon the common? How did it happen to stray so? .The 
poor thing might have perished in such a night as this.” 

“True, sir; true!” replied Harry Martin; for it was that 
bold and somewhat unscrupulous personage with whom Mor- 
ley now stood face to face. u True, sir; true: the boy might 
have perished, and with him my only tie to life. Iso, not my 
only tie either; for there is my poor girl, Mary; 1 must think 
of her a bit too, though I often fancy she would be better oft 
if I were gone. She would have been better off, sure enough, 
if she had never known me; but, however, she loves me, and 
I love her, dear little soul ; and though 1 know you gentle- 
people and others think that we in our way of life have little 
or no feelings of any kind, hut just to drink and smoke, and 
fight a main of cocks, or something of that sort, yet it is not 
altogether so either, and we can love our wife, our sweet- 
heart, or our child, just as much as the best in the land. I 
know one thing — that if we had lost the babe, it would have 
t broken my heart outright, though I can very well remember 
‘ the time When I did not care anything about children, and 
thought they would only be a bother to one; hut, somehow, 
since 1 had one of my own, I have got very fond of it. and — 
I don’t know how it is — that fondness has made me think very 
differently of many other things too. So you see, sir, I am 
very much obliged to you ; only there is one favour I’ll ask of 
you, which is, ju^t not to mention that you have seen me 
here ; for the beaks are after me for a little job I did some 
time ago, and I think of talcing a swim over the herring-pond 
as a volunteer, for fear, as they say on board the ships, they 
should make me work my passage to heaven by pulling at a 
rope’s end.” 

“ I certainly will not mention it, Martin,” replied Morley; 
“ but 1 should like to hoax something more of you. I asked 
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that young woman, who is, 1 suppose, your wife, and her com- 
panion, to give me shelter in the cottage for this night, having 
got somewhat out of my way, and being, I fancy, some six- 
teen or seventeen miles from W armstone Castle.’’ 

“ Not so far as that, sir; not so far as that,” said Harry 
Martin; “but, nevertheless, you shall be welcome to stay if 
you like it. 1 know I can trust you; but the women did not 
know who you were, and they are in a sad fright about me, 
poor things. 1 had left them for an hour or two to go and 
look out for news; but my poor wife could not be satisfied, 
and, as I did not come so soon as she expected, went away to 
meet me, leaving the boy with his grandmother. The poor 
old woman was so tired with all our dodging about for the last 
two or three days that she loll asleep by the fire, and the boy 
strayed away after a Will-o’-the-wisp, or something of that 
kind, 1 suppose. But come, Sir Morley: if you like to stay 
with us, we will do the best we can for you, though what you 
call a cottage is but a hovel, and that the two women must 
have. There are some pitmen’s cottages, however, two rules 
farther up oil the moor ; but between you and me, bad as they 
call me, you may rest more safely with me than with them.” 

“3 will sit by your fire, Martin,” said Morley, dismounting 
and leading his horse hack; and in a few’ minutes more, alter 
some formalities and introductions of* a particular kind, he w as 
seated in what may be called Harry Marlin's domestic circle, 
and in full conversation with him, his wile, and liis mother- 
in-law. 

He perceived that the elder woman looked at him hard from 
time to time, and at length she said, “1 was stupid not to 
know r you, Sir Morley, for you are so like your father. There 
is something of your mother, too, about the eyes, but you are 
more like your lather.” 

U I suppose you knew my father well, then?” said Morley, 
looking at her steadfastly, in order to see whether he could 
trace in her w r orn hut still fine features the countenance of any 
of the dependants of his family whom he had known in youth. 
It was in vain that he did so: the face of the old woman was 
quite unknown to him, as her reply soon showed him that it 
must he. 


“ Ay, I did know him well,” replied the old woman, “ and 
n good man he w as. 1 wish I had always followed w hat he 
told me. It is now about eighteen years since I saw him, and 
then he said, very truly, that those who seek riches by wrong 
means are sure to find poverty straight on their road.” 

“ I certainly am sorry that you did not take his advice,” 
said Morley; a but I trust 3 t ou were led to do nothing very 
wrong in opposition to his counsel.” 

“Tut! nonsense, granny!” cried Harry Martin ; “you are 
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dating with your old stories. What wrong did you ever do, 
unless it was letting me marry your daughter? You are as 
good an old body as ever lived, and were as thriving a one, 
alter you came back from India, till both mother and daugh- 
ter, I* believe, fell in love with a scapegrace like myself.” 

u I did not fall in love with you, Harry,” replied the old 
woman ; “ but 1 thought you better than you seemed, and, to 
say the truth, better than you are. You were frank, and free; 
I believed you would be kind to my poor girl, and, to do you 
hut justice, you have been so. But what I am talking about 
. is many years ago: she was then a babe, not so big as little 
llarry here, and 1 was the wife of Sergeant More, a good man 
and a kind, but somewhat too fond of money withal. Ay, it 
was a had business that; but it is of no use thinking of it now. 
1 have not been in those parts, sir,” she continued, “ since I 
came hack to England, and I should like much to hear of all 
the people here. Your father is dead, sir, I know; pray, 
liovv is your mother? She was a beautiful creature.” 

44 Alas!” replied Morley, 44 she has been long dead, too.” 

44 WclJ-a-day!” exclaimed the old woman; and then, after 
a pause, she asked, 44 And Mr. Sanderstead’s family, sir; how 
are they? lie was just married then. 11 

44 lie has now eight or nine daughters, I believe,” answered 
Morley; 44 1 know the room was lull of them Avhen 1 called 
there one morning.” 

44 Ay,” said the old woman, abstractedly; “and what has 
become of* Lawyer Carr and liis wife?” 

Morley shrunk as if a rude hand had been laid upon a 
fresh wound ; but he replied, after a moment's hesitation, 
44 The old man is still living, but his wile has been dead, I 
find, for some years.” 

44 Dead! — dead!” cried the old woman; 44 and is the child 
living V — Ih e daug liter ?” 

44 Yes, she is,” replied Morley, rising; 44 she is living. Mar- 
tin, I think 1 shall go on.” 

“AVliy, what’s the matter, sir?” said Harry Martin, gazing 
on the young baronet’s face; 44 a minute ago you were all for 
staying, and now you must be gone.” 

4 * I am perhaps whimsical,” replied Morley Em stein; “I 
have become so lately. However, before I go, let me speak a 
word or two with you on your own affairs. You talked of 
going to America, if I understood you rightly. I do not wish 
to hear why, or anything about it — 1 can guess, perhaps; but 
/ two women and a child must be a burden to you under such 
circumstances. If they like to come up to Warmstone wliilo 
you make your escape, there is a vacant cottage, 1 hear from 
my agent, which they can have till they go to join you. Some 
furniture can he sent down from the castle ; and if you think 
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fit, I will give full orders before I leave Warm stone, for I 
shall not be there more than a day.” 

Harry .Martin had risen while Morley was speaking, and 
was gazing in his face, with an expression in which doubt and 
suspicion seemed to mingle with satisfaction. 11 1 don't think 
you would play me a trick, sir,” lie said, as Morley concluded; 
“and yet it’s strange enough, your starting up in that way the 
moment the old woman mentioned Lawyer Carr.” 

Morley returned his gaze with a look of mnnixed surprise. 
“1 don’t understand what you mean,” lie answered; “what 
have you to do with Lawyer Carr, or Lawyer Carr to do with 
you?” 

“Everything in the world,” said Harry Martin, knitting his 
brows and stamping his loot; “ don’t you know that?” 

Jt uas the old woman who now replied, for she seemed the 
most astonished of the party, and, catching Martin by the arm, 
she cried, u Is it old Carr, then, that you are afraid of? He 
had better not touch a hair of your head I” 

” Nonsense, granny !” said the man: “you don’t understand 
what you are talking about. 13ut 1 see Sir Morley lias not 
heard of the job. Sir, I’in much obliged to you lor your oiler, 
and won't say no. but will just talk to iny wife about it alter 
you are gone, if it would not be too much trouble lbr you to 
give tile orders upon the chance.” 

“I will not fail to have the place put in order,” replied 
Morley; “and you may be sure that if they come they shall 
be well taken care of. As for yourself, 1 can oiler you no- 
thing; for your own words have of course gi\en me to suspect 
that you have placed yourself in a situation which precludes 
me from affording you shelter, or any sort of aid except of a 
pecuniary kind. If, however, you arc in want of money, all 
that 1 have about me is at your service.” 

“Thank you, sir," said Martin, with a light laugh at the 
double meaning of that which was about to spring from his 
lips ; “1 am very much obliged to you, but J do not w ant your 
money, or I would have taken it, i can assure yon. Though 
that is not true either,” he added. “ I might have taken a 
stranger's, but not yours, Sir Morley; but the fact is, 1 don’t 
want money.” 

“ 1 am very happy to hear that,” auswered^orley; “hut I 
cannot help expressing a regret, Martin, that yo^ should ad- 
here to a course so dangerous as well as so evil. 1 thought, 
when first I saw you, and think still, that you were intended 
for better things, and might distinguish yourself in a good and 
honourable course.” 

The man he spoke to cast down his eyes, and gazed musingly 
upon the ground for several minutes, but he then replied, 
“ Thank you, sir, for your good opinion ; but it's all nonsense 
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talking or thinking of such things now : it’s too late in the day 
to mend. The worst of the laws of this country, and of what 
people call society, is, that they never allow any man to get 
better. A man may get worse in this world every day if lie 
likes it; the bad road is always open before him, and plenty 
there arc to drive him on upon it; but if he tries to go back 
again, sir, to the good road that he has left, there is sure to be 
some one to hang the turnpike in his face, and stop him ere 
he has got hali-a-milc. I cannot help thinking, sir, that it is 
a pity those men who set about making laws do not recollect 
that there is such a tiling as amending as well as punishing. 
1 believe it would be better for all of us if they did ; for now, 
even a hardened scoundrel like myself, as they would call me, 
if I were in a prison to-morrow, why, a very little thing 
would have made me a better man at one time, and I don’t 
believe it would take very much even now. It may be an odd 
thing to say, for a man who docs something wrong every day, 
that lie never does anything that is wrong without being sorry 
for it very soon after it’s done, but yet it is true; and even 
now, a word or two of encouragement, such as you spoke to 
me just, this minute, makes me feel quite vexed with myself 
that I have not gone in the right way instead of the wrong.” 

u There is sonic truth in wliat you say,” replied Morlcy; 
“that our laws, in dealing both with man and woman, seem 
to lose sight, altogether of the great object of reformation. 
Terror is the only instrument we use, and terror never yet. 
reclaimed. Nevertheless, though the path back, Martin, must 
always he more cliJlicu.lt and laborious than the path onward, 
still \ believe it may he trodden if a man have a strong heart 
and a good resolution ; and J trust that, when you have made 
your escape to another country, and are ont of danger, you 
will think on what we have been saying, and will see whe- 
ther, in a new r world, you cannot live a new life.” 

“On my soul and honour, I will, sir!” replied the man, 
eagerly. “I’ll do my best, at all events. I’ll tell you what 
it is, Sir Morley Ernstein: the thing that ruins half of us is 
want of hope. The least little hit of hope would very often 
lead on a man to do much better; hut we don’t get" it. sir. 
Once we have done amiss, as the w orld goes now, t lu re’s no 
object in stopping. However, sir, I’ve had some encourage- 
ment, and, as l said just now, I’ll do my best, if I can contrive 
to get oil this time.” 

“I trust you may do both, my good friend,” replied Mor- 
ley; “lor I believe that you are not without good feelings, if 
they were w r ell directed. But 1 will now go on, and before 
to-morrow night the cottage will be ready for your wife and 
her mother.” 
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“Stay a hit, sir,” said Ilarry Martin ; “I’ll walk up •with 
you beyond the pitmen’s hovels. They are somewhat of a 
wild set, tuid some of them may be stirring yet.” 

Morley threw the rein of his horse over his arm and walked 
on, with Harry Martin by his side. Most men would have 
considered it not the safest sort of companionship in the world, 
but no idea of danger to himself crossed the young baronet's 
mind; and his thoughts, to say the truth, were busy in a 
struggle which every one must have endured who has felt for 
his fellow-creatures. 

Amongst all the pieces of casuistry which man man puts to 
his own heart, there is none more difficult, I might say more 
painful, to resolve than the question of where lenity should 
stop and just severity begin ; how far, in short, compassion 
for an offender may he extended without injustice to the in- 
nocent and to society. I must not say that Morley lelt a 
strong inclination to aid the man Martin in making his escape, 
for that was not altogether the sensation which affected him; 
hut lie did sincerely regret that what he owed to tlic laws of 
liis country prevented him from aiding in the least degree the 
flight of one whom lie believed to be formed lor better things, 
and in whom he saw, or thought he saw, a tendency to re- 
pentance, which would certainly lead to a new' course of life. 
Yet he felt that he had no right to place his individual opi- 
nion, his hopes or expectations, of the man's reformation in 
direct opposition to the law of the land; and, consequently, he 
felt anxious to turn from the subject as soon as possible, though 
he felt some difficulty in so doing. 

Ilarry Martin himself, however, soon relieved him by 
speaking first. “ Pray, Sir Morley,” he said, “ can you tel) 
me what has become of that young scamp, William Barham V 
I saw him after lie escaped from being drowned — which he 
never will be, if there’s truth in the old proverb, for lie is as 
had a youth as ever Jived or died unhanged. lie partly put 
me up to this last job, and then, when it -was done, sneaked 
out of the way somewhere, and I never could get sight of him 
afterwards.” 

The recollection of the last time he had seen William Bar- 
ham was, as the reader may suppose, agitating to Morley 
Ernstcin ; hut lie lvas more upon Ills guard upon the present 
occasion than when all the painful circumstances of his late 
had been suddenly recalled to his miiul, a few moments before, 
by the questions of the old woman. lie paused for a moment, 
indeed, ere he replied ; hut he then answered, calmly enough, 
44 Not manjr days ago, he w as staying at the house of Mr. Carr, 
at Yelverly.” 

“ Ha!” replied his companion; “the young villain’s betray- 
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ing me. He is fit to sell his own soul, though it is not worth 
much if he did; but he had better take care what he is about, 
or I will break his neck for him.” 

u l)o nothing rashly, Martin,” replied Morley Ernstein. 
“He is, I believe, bad enough; but I have a faint recollection 
of having heard that some connection or other has been dis- 
covered between him and Mr. Carr; some relationship or 
friendship between their parents — I forget what, hut certainly 
it had no reference to you.” 

“ 1 trust it has not,” replied Martin, in the same stern tone 
with which lie had before spoken ; but he still seemed dissa- 
tisfied, and continued to walk by Morlcy’s side in silence till 
they had passed a long row of low-built cottages, and had 
gone on for about lmlf-a-mile on the moor. At length he 
paused, and pointing on the road before him, he said, “ That 
is the way, sir. About a mile on you will find a finger-post, 
with two roads separating to the right and left ; take the left- 
hand road, and follow it till you come to a village, where you 
miht get further directions. Good night, sir.” 

Morley wished him good night, and was about to proceed, 
but he thought he perceived a hesitation in the man's manner, 
which made him pause for a moment. “You seem to have 
something more to tell me, Martin,” he said : “speak without 
reserve if you have.” 

“ Why, there is a word or two, sir,” replied Harry Martin, 
approaching close to his horse’s side, and speaking in a low 
tone. “ If things go right with rue and 1 get away, it’s all well 
and good; but you know, sir, matters may go another way, 
and then the game’s up. As for dying, I declare I care no 
more about it than about going to sleep; but you see, sir, 
there’s my poor wife : she is as good a girl as ever lived, and 
I don't know how or why it is, but since we were married it 
has made a great difference in me. I am not hall so wild as 
I w T as beforehand I have got a sort of tenderness, if I may call 
it so, towards all women for her sake. 1 believe it is that I 
did not rightly know wliat a good woman was before I mar- 
ried her; but it is very different now, and that is the only 
thing that rests upon my mind. You see, sir, she has nfcver 
been used to hard work, but has been brought up as a sort of 
n lady, and if I were gone, what would come of her? If I knew 
she would be well taken care of, J should not fear anything.” 

“Make your mind easy,” said Morley: “though 1 cannot 
exactly say what I should be able to do for her under such 
circumstances, I will promise you to see her established in 
some honest way of life — some small school, or other thing, 
that does not imply any severe exertion.” 

The man made no answer; but he grasped the baronet’s 
hand tight, in a way not to be mistaken, and thus they parted. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Mokley Ernhtein rode on more slowly than during the for- 
mer part ot his journey. Ilis mood was changed; another 
spirit had come over him. It was no longer the rash and 
reckless vehemence of bitter, perhaps we may call it angry, 
disanpointment, that tenanted his bosom: it was the dark, sad 
listlessncss of a heart which has given op all expectation for 
itself, and only lives faintly in its sympathies with others. If 
ever the poet’s words were made tme, it was in liis case, for 
“ black Care” did indeed 44 sit behind the horseman,” and was 
his only companion by the way. Ilis mind rested frequently, 
it is true, upon the fate and character of the man lie had just 
left ; but it was with a vague, careless indistinctness of 
thought,, very different from the keen and eager scrutiny 
which he gave to every phase of human life in former times, 
lie thought, too, occasional ly of himself, of the change which 
he felt had come upon him, of the lifelessness of the world 
around, of the painful memories of the past, of the dull and 
cheerless prospects of the future. lie asked himself what he 
should do to till up existence, and he answered with a hitter 
smile, 44 It will pass somehow, 1 suppose, and the space which 
now seems long will probably then seem short.” Alan’s eye 
in youth is at the wrong end of the telescope. It is in age 
that we see clearly how short are tilt spaces over which we 
have passed. 

Thus musing, he wended on his way, his journey being 
much like the life he contemplated — dull, gloomy, dark, and 
long, but yet mile after mile slipping away, he scarcely knew 
how. At length he saw a faint redness in the sky before him, 
hut took little notice, thinking that it was occasioned by ano- 
ther of the wastc-coal fires. It grew redder and redder, how- 
ever, and touches of warm yellow began to brighten the edges 
of the clouds. 44 Can it he morning already?” he said; hut 
the clear grey which took place of the blackness of night soon 
showed him that another day had indeed begun. 

A little more than an hour after dawn brought him to a 
bridge over a small stream, hut he made his horse pass 
through the water, and suffered it to pause and drink. As he 
did wo he gazed around him, and his eves rested upon a scene 
strongly characteristic of that part of the country. 

From the edge of the river stretched up a small field full of 
Tipc corn, which, notwithstanding the advanced period of 1-lie 
year, had not yet felt the sickle. Beyond, the land rose, swell- 
ing gradually into a considerable hill, about half-way up which 
appeared an old grey-stone mansion, with a wide park before 
|t, spreading down to the edge of the corn-field, and covered 
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with short grass. On cither side of the house, stretching 
half-way down the hill, with a somewhat prim regularity of 
outline, was seen a large, dark mass of wood, leaving the open 
space of park lawn unencumbered by a single tree ol‘ any kind. 
The only object that broke the calm, still regularity of the 
scene was a group of fine deer, which trotted at an easy pace 
across the park, as if seeking for some other spot where the 
herbage was richer or the sheltering fern more abundant. 

The house itself was of a castellated form, and a part of it 
had evidently been built at that period when each man was 
obliged to hold his own with a strong hand, and the sword of 
justice was impotent to protect those who could not find shelter 
within walls and battlements. Various plans had been adopted 
to give modern comforts to the ancient habitation: windows 
had superseded loopholes, and gardens had been laid out 
where spears once bristled and cannon roared. Morley did 
not in the least recollect the mansion, for he had not scon it 
since he was an infant; but, nevertheless, from the descrip- 
tions which he had heard, lie instantly recognised the house 
he was in search of; and, finding his way to a gate, he entered 
the park, and was soon in the court-yard of his ow n dwelling. 

Servants had gone down before him ; everything had been 
prepared for his reception ; the place looked as gay and bright 
as it was possible to make it; and the time had been, not long 
before, when Morley would have walked well pleased through 
the long wainscoifcd corridors and quaint old rooms — would 
have enjoyed that calm look of the past which ancient houses 
have about them, and might have compared it to the tranquil 
aspect of a good old man at the end of a happy life, and 
wished that his own latter day might come with as little decay 
and as much quiet cheerfulness. Now, however, he walked 
straight to the old drawing-room, without looking either to 
the right or left, and cast 1dm self down in a chair, each new 
thing \.hich the hopes of the past had linked to happiness in 
the future producing nothing but bitter pain, now that the 
golden chain was broken by the hand of disappointment. The 
first sight of the old dwelling had instantly brought back the 
bitterness to his heart, and the entrance to his home only made 
him recollect that that home was to be lor ever companion! ess. 

IJis old servant, Adam Gray, had followed him, and marked 
his haggard eye and laded check with pain. Tic sought for no 
explanation, however; he wanted none; for, with the instinct 
of old affection, lie had divined the grand cause of the sorrow 
he beheld, and cared little for the minor particulars. It 
w T as wonderful, too, how accurately the old man guessed the 
course which grief and disappointment would take with his 
master’s mind. 

“I am afraid, sir,” lie said, “that you have been lip aH 
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night. Had you not better lie down for an hour or two? 
Your room is quite ready, for we expected you last night, 
and I waited up till two o’clock, thinking you might come.” 

u I should not sleep, Adam,” replied Morley ; 44 and it is as 
well to remain awake where 1 am, where there are things to 
employ the eyes upon, as to shut out everything but thought, 
which is not pleasant to me just now, good Adam. Let me 
have some coffee, my good friend, and afterwards 1 will walk 
round the place with you, lor I have something to give you 
in charge, Adam. You must see to it yourself alter 1 am gone 
away.” 

44 Gone away, sir!” exclaimed the old man; 44 1 hope you 
don’t intend to go very soon. There is a great deal to be 
done here, sir; a great deal that would amuse and please you, 
I am sure.” 

44 It must he done by others,” answered Morley, sadly: “I 
shall return to Morley Court to-morrow morning. There I 
shall stay hut a day or two ere I set out for London. From 
London I shall most likely go to the Continent, but I have 
not tixed upon any plan jet. Get me the coffee, Adam.” 

It is a sad sign when in youth, the period of innumer- 
able plans, when everything is to be attempted and nothing 
seems impossible, the scheme of the future is left vague and 
undefined. The prospects, the views, the purposes, may 
change every hour, and afford no indication of anything hut 
youth’s bright eagerness ; but still each hour must have its 
plan for the next, or you may well pronounce the heart to be 
vacant, desolate, or broken. It is my firm belief that the his- 
tory of a man’s past life, as far, at least, as its happiness or 
unhappiness is concerned, may almost always he told distinctly 
from the plans he can form for the future. It is the burden 
of disappointment that weighs down the butterfly-wings of ex- 
pectation, that carry us insects on from dower to flower. 

The old man well understood that such is the case; and he 
grieved more at seeing his master without plans and purposes 
than at any of the other signs of listlessness and sorrow which 
his whole conduct displayed. He brought him tlic coffee, 
then, in silence; he laid out the breaklast-table with care; he 
found a thousand little excuses for lingering in the room ; and 
he watched his master’s countenance with that sort of anxious 
but humble attachment which is rarely to be found anywhere 
but in an old servant or a faithful dog; for, alas! truth and 
honour, and true, deep love, are jewels more frequently to be 
found in the plain oak coffer than in the gilded casket. At 
length he ventured to say, in a low tone, as if it were more an 

B tary observation fie w r as making for his own relief than 
d for the ear of the young baronet, 44 Well, I did not 
liss Juliet would have done so!” 
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Morley raised his finger sternly, with a knitted brow, but 
he only said, “Leave me!” and the old man, seeing that a 
touch upon the wound was agony, quitted the drawing-room, 
sorry for the words that he had uttered. As soon as he was 
gone, Morley Ernstein rose from his seat, and, with his hands 
clasped together and his eyes cast down, strode up and down 
for several minutes in hitter meditations. Hitherto the feel- 
ings of heart-broken disappointment — disappointment* of the 
best and brightest hopes of his existence — the crushing of the 
sweetest, the tenderest, the most elevating sensations of his 
heart — had been unmingled with any other passion. It had 
been alone deep sorrow — despair, if one will ; but now the 
words of the old servant threw in a new ingredient. 

I have not represented the character of Morley Ernstein as 
a perfect, one, for he was anything hut perfect; and now, to 
use what may be considered a strange expression; one of the 
most powerful weaknesses of man’s nature was called into 
action by finding that be was an object of commiseration to 
others. Vanity, oil reader!— vanity, which lurks in some 
shape, or ill some disguise, in every human breast, perhaps 
without exception — vanity, which is the spring of more actions, 
good as well as bad, noble as well as base, than have ever 
been catalogued to any other author — -vanity, which has made 
kings and conquerors, prelates and statesmen, saints and her- 
mits — vanity, which has led men to the height of pomp and 
the lowest acts of humiliation, was roused in the breast of 
Morley Ernstein by the one sentence that old Adam Gray had 
spoken, and took its course according to the peculiarities of 
his character, lie felt himself an object of compassion, and 
lie loved not to be so. There was a feeling of being lowered, 
degraded, in knowing that his misery had been observed and 
pitied; and lie muttered to himself, “This must not he: I 
shall have my talc of disappointment sent, all over the world. 
I shall be called love-sick, broken-hearted; I shall he laughed 
at by unfeeling puppies, commiserated by sentimental girls, 
and scorned by the cold and calculating, who know nothing of 
life but its material things. Though she has contrived to 
make my existence desolate, and to chill the warm fountain of 
my heart’s blood into ice, yet I must not suffer myself to be- 
come an object of contempt or neglect. I must mpve and act 
in this worid as if it still had matters of interest for lnc. I 
must taste of pleasure, since 1 cannot taste of happiness ; and 
I must have occupation, amusement, gaiety, since 1 cannot 
have calm tranquillity and domestic joy. 1, too, will do as 
others do: convert my face into a mask for my heart; teach 
my voice to become but as an instrument of music, to give 
forth what sounds art may make me seek to produce ; and shut 
up my spirit, with all the fetters of disappointment heavy 
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upon it, as an unseen captive within the prison of this earthly 
li'ame. Such shall be my scheme of life : and, come what 
may, 1 will follow it with the stern determination of one who 
can find for the future no obstacle in all the things of a 
world which is now become a place of emptiness and vanity in 
his eyes; no guiding channels for his conduct in those customs 
and usages which have lost their importance for ever. I am 
afraid, however,” he continued, a that I spoke somewhat 
hardly to that poor old man. Heaven l'orhid that I should 
gi\c him pain! There is nothing upon earth of suilicicnt 
value to justify us in making even a worm writhe.” 

JVIorley Ernslein. sal down, drank some of the coffee, more 
to show that he had used the breakfast -things set before him 
than from appetite, and then rang for liis old servant. It was 
another, however, who now appeared, and IMorley had to send 
lor Adam Gray — not, indeed, with the intention of referring 
at all to the stern answer he had ghen, or to anything which 
had passed, but merely to evince towards him that kindness 
and confidence which he knew would be the best atonement 
for any harshness. 

‘‘-Now, Adam,” he said, in a tone not cheerful, but less 

f looiny Ilian before, u show me my dreeing -room, and while 
shave and change my clothes, you shall gne me some ac- 
connt of ail the wonders of Warmslonc. Then you shall walk 
with me round the place, and we will talk of the. disposal of 
one or two of the cottage* that arc vacant.” 

The old man was well pleased ; and. standing by hi* master’s 
side, while he dressed and refreshed himself after liis long 
night’s ride, Adam ( Iray, with some degree ofloquacity, which, 
though not inseparable from age, is its very frequent companion, 
proceeded to relate and comment upon a thousand little par- t 
ticulars which he had remarked since his arri\ al at AV arm stone 
three or four days before. lie firmly believed that lie was 
driving from his master's mind some painful remembrances, 
though, to say the truth, ere he had pronounced a dozen sen- 
tences, Tdorlev's mind was tar away, and the words were 
gathered bv his ear, bearing but a small part of* their meaning 
with them, like over-ripe corn which drops the grain ere it is 
garnered. Occasionally, indeed, he saw that the old man 
}u*i*ed for an answer; and to satisfy him lie replied at random, 
bometimes successfully as far as sense vrent, but sometimes 
with words totally inapplicable to what had gone before, and 
then Adam Gray explained again, and Morley was obliged to 
listen more attentively. 

At length his toilet was concluded, and taking liis hart and 
gloves, he sauntered forth, followed by the old servant hall- 
a-step behind. It was a pleasant but somewhat cold day for 
the tube of year; and strange were the sensations of the young 
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f entleman as he strolled forward over the short turf,' gilded 
y the autumnal sunshine, the woods just beginning to grow 
brown upon their edges, resting calmly in the tranquil noon- 
tide, and an antique solitude of aspect spread over the whole 
place, (iuided through the tall oaks and beeches on the right, 
Adam Gray led him to the old pleasure-grounds of the castle, 
where high walls of thick black yew, trimmed with the utmost 
neatness, Hanked broad gravel walks, and protected from the 
wind various lormal beds of flowers, which, though well kept 
and not selected amiss, showed a good deal the hand of autumn, 
llalf-wav down the principal walk was a small grassy mound 
with 9 sun-dial, on one side of which was inscribed the name 
of some former proprietor ol the castle who had erected it, 
and thus thought to save himself for a little from oblivion, 
while on the other side was inscribed a quaint old rhyme, show- 
ing the vanity of all temporal things, as if intended as a 
curious comment on the vain memento of the opposite face. 

A few yards beyond the time-teller appeared the first living 
thing which M or ley had seen since he issued forth from the 
house. It was an old gardener, who seemed in shape to have 
imitated the sun-dial, with the erection of which, it is probable, 
his birth was coeval. lie was habited in a long-waislcd coat, 
with broad flaps and large pockets; and his breeches, which 
scarcely covered his knees, and mounted no further than his 
hips, dbpla\ed a portion of a coarse but very white shirt 
about he- stomach, and were fastened with large silver buckles 
.pj-d aim e the cah es of his legs. Similar buckles ol still vaster 
dimen ions: appeared on his shoes, and the costume was com- 
pleted by a pigtail and a low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat. 
lie was hale and hearty, though upwards ol eighty-five, and 
bis profession was marked by the spade on which he leant, 
•and which had been familiar with his hand for more than two- 
thirds ol a century. 

Header, will you forgive me when I acknowledge that this 
antique gardener has nothing to do with our history? but. yet 
I could not forbear giving you this little picture of a sort of 
being u iiicli lias passed away for ever. Morlcy advanced to 
the old man and spoke a few words to him, the answers to 
which were as quaint as his attire; and when his young master 
had passed on, the gardener continued to rest upon his spade, 
and look after him with an expression oi calm, speculative 
thought, evidently regarding him merely as a new sort of 
plant, and wondering, perhaps, what sort of flower or fruit he 
would bear. 

From the garden, Morlcy and his old servant proceeded 
across the park to the little village which lay upon the property 
at the distance of about a mile from the house. Morley 
walked through it, spoke to the different cottagers, inquired 
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into their situations, gave some directions regarding them, 
and then told Adam Gray to take him to the two small houses 
which he had said were untenanted. The old man then led 
him hack upon the road towards Warmstone Castle ; but 
turning, soon after, up a broad, well-kept path by the side of 
a stream, he conducted his master into a little glen, at the end 
of which might be seen a small water-mill. Some way farther 
down, however, between the mouth of the glen and the mill, 
were two pretty stone cottages joined together, with a little 
sweep of the hill behind them, and a garden in the front 
coming down to the path. 

“ You seem to know this place well, Adam,” said Morley, 

“ though you cannot have been much here.” 

“Oh, bless you! yes, sir,” replied the man. “In your 
father’s time we used to spend four or five months at Warm- 
stone every year, and as it was his particular wish that it 
should be well kept up, Mr. Hamilton has sent me over once 
or twice a-yeax since.” 

Morley made no reply, but walked on with the melancholy 
feeling of the passing away of all things more strong upon him 
than ever; and he could not help thinking that the lingering 
of earthly affection, which teaches ns in the hour of death to 
care for even inanimate tilings, and provide for their preser- 
vation after we ourselves have fallen into the ruin of the tomb, 
is like the clinging love which the human heart will some- , 
times feel towards a fellow-being: the thoughtful tenderness, 
the longing aspiration for the happiness of another, which will 
continue to exist throughout our being, long after the despair 
of ever uniting our fate with hers has trampled out the sel- 
fishness of passion, lie felt that such was the case with him- 
self; and that, though, from some unexplained causes, Juliet 
Carr had left him hopeless and miserable, with a heart dead 
to all the fond expectations of love, yet for her and for her 
happiness he would always pray, would think of her when he 
was careless of* himself, and feel an interest in her when all 
the rest of the world was nothing but an empty show. 

He stopped opposite the gate of the cottage garden, while * 
the old man went in and opened the doors and windows. 
Morley then shook off the load of thought, and looked round 
the place, examining the diilerent rooms, and seeing that all 
was in a state of good repair. Although a place destined to 
be the scene of busy life always looks somewhat melancholy 
when vacant, there was an air of comfort about the cottage 
which satisfied the young baronet, and turning to Adam Gray 
he said, “ You must stay here a day or two, Adam, after I 
have gone to town. Have a sufficient quantity of furniture, of 
suitable kind, brought down here from the castle, and let the 
garden be put in somewhat better order. Probably to-mor- 
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row, or next day, you will have an application about the cot- 
tage from some people to whom I have promised to let it 
rent-free: a respectable-looking old woman and a younger 
one, her daughter, with a little boy, her child. The younger 
woman has been in a better situation; indeed, both have been 
so. You will therefore do everything to make them com- 
fortable.” 

The old man gazed in his master’s face for a moment, with- 
out reply; but then inquired, “May I ask what is the old 
lady’s name, Sir Morlcy? for a great many old ladies might 
Cvwne, you know.” 

“ That is not likely,” replied Morlcy; “hut I have almost 
forgotten her name, Adam, though it is one, I believe, you 
ought to know, for she lived near Mori ey Court in my father’s 
time. Oh, 1 remember now! — her name is More, the widow 
of Sergeant More.” 

The old man’s face changed in a moment. “The wife of 
Sergeant More come back again!” he exclaimed. “We all 
heard that she had died in India. Ha! I shall like to have a 
chat with her of old times. Every one said she was a very 
good woman — too good a woman to do* a wicked tiling; but 
yet people did suspect that she did one thing which was not 
quite right ” 

“Well, my good Adam,” said Morlcy, interrupting him, 
“ the scandals of the past have, doubtless, more interest for 
you than for me. You will have plenty of time to hold any 
conversation you like with the old lady, lor I shall not want 
you in town till to-morrow week. In the mean time, how- 
ever, you must give directions for taking care of the horses, 
am! see that everything he put in good order, both at Morley 
Court and here; ibr I am going to the Continent, good Adam, 
and shall most likely he absent many months.” 

“ 1 hope you are not going without me, sir,” said the old 
man. “I would fain go with you, if you please; for if you 
leave r.ie behind, I shall take a sad limey that 1 shall never 
see you again.” 

“It shall be as you like, Adam,” replied Morlcy. “It is 
the custom, my good old friend, on these occasions, to take 
with one a personage who, according to the law of fashion, 
must not be one’s own countryman, nor have one single tie to 
the master whom lie- serves. His business is to pay post- 
masters and postilions more than they ought to have; to aid 
the landlords of inns, and the officers of custom-houses, the 
cicerone and the waiter, in plundering his employer to the best 
of his abilities; to run away from linn in case of danger, and 
to appropriate such part of his goods and chattels, in case of 
sickness or death, as may be most easily secreted. This per- 
sonage is called a courier; and as I go, you know, in the qua- 
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lity of an English gentleman of fashion, such a piece of 
roguery is of course a necessary appendage to my travelling 
carriage. You may go with me, too, however, if you like; 
but there is one bargain which I must make with you : no 
complaints nor representations in regard to the courier ! You 
must even let him cheat me in the best esteemed mode, till I 
find him out myself in something too gross, and then ” 

44 What will you do then, sir?” demanded Adam Gray, in a 
quiet tone. 

44 1 will throw him out of the window,” answered Morlcy. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 

We must pass over the space of two days, and then return to 
the cottage of which we have spoken in the last chapter, 
having now to dwell for some time upon the late and history 
of persons in a ver} r different station of life, and of a very dif- 
ferent, character, from Sir Morlcy Ernstcin. Yet let not the 
reader think that we thus go from scene to scene, and from 
person to person, leaving those for whom we have just created 
an interest, almost as soon as that interest is excited, and 
turning to others whom the reader cares little about, from any 
wautonness of imagination or carelessness of plan. On the 
contrary, it is done deliberately and designedly, not only be-^ 
cause it is in the ordinary course of nature, and because the* 
fates of the great and the small, the good and the had, the 
wise and the foolish, are linked together in such a manner 
throughout the whole scheme of human life, that they all 
affect each other in the most intimate manner, but, also because 
it is absolutely necessary to pursue such a course, in order that 
the reader may in some degree comprehend the story of this 
book. Let him he forewarned, then, that if he nurses one 
chapter, one page, or perhaps one sentence, he may very pro- 
bably lose the key to the whole, and understand no more at 
the end than he did at the beginning: for the destiny of each 
person herein spoken of was so twined and intertwisted with 
that of the others by the decree of fate, that the life, property, 
and happiness of the greatest and the best were often entirely 
dependent upon the actions of the least and the worst, and the 
ultimate result of all was brought about by circumstances that 
seemed the most trivial. 

To the cottage, then, we must turn, on the evening of the 
second day after that on which Sir Morlcy Einstein had visited 
it, premising that the young baronet had set off for London on 
the day alter we last saw him. The little tenement had un- 
dergone a considerable change; and though it may seem 
strange to attribute anything like poetry to tables and chairs, 
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yet I must say there was the poetry of comfort about it. Ay, 
dear reader, there is a poetry in anything which calls up be- 
fore the eye of imagination all the sweet relationships of do- 
mestic life; the household joys, the bright hearth’s happy 
circle, parental fondness, the husband's protecting care, the 
wife’s devoted love. There is a poetry in it all, the blandest, 
the most soothing to the human heart; for it is the poetry ot* 
the purest happiness that man is permitted to know oti earth. 
That sort of poetry had been produced in the cottage I have 
spoken of by the change from the vacant rooms and dull, un- 
covered walls, to the cheerful, furnished cottage -kitchen, with 
the bright, lire blazing on the hearth, the long row of shelves 
loaded with various articles for daily use, all clean and shining, 
the polished oaken table in the midst, the stools and seats 
around, the large chair by the fire, and a thousand little ob- 
jects, not of absolute necessity, perhaps, but which all more 
or less contribute to comfort; lor good old Adam Gray had 
taken an interest in the orders his master gave him, and had 
forgotten nothing — no, not even a small crib lor the child. 

At the moment that we speak of, the elder woman, whom 
the little boy himself has introduced to us by the name of 
Granny, was sealed in the arm-chair by the fire, and looking 
round with a feeling of relief and satisfaction, though her face 
was somewhat worn with the anxiety and watching which she 
had undergone during the last week, and with being hunted, 
as she expressed it, like a wild beast over the moors. The 
b\y, her grandson, was cm the floor near her feet, rolling to 
and fio a large round mass of wood, which was used to keep 
the cottage-door open in tine weather, while his mother was 
gazing down upon him with a look of sorrowful affection ; and 
in her eyes might he read deep and sad comments upon the 
late of her child, upon human love and human errors. Oil! 
could one have <ecn into her heart at that moment, how touch- 
ing, how strangely touching, would have been the terrible 
blending of intense affection, strong anxiety, and profound 
sorrow, which would have bccD found there as she gazed upon 
her boy ! 

The two women had been in the house for several hours, 
but had been busily engaged in arranging all things in their 
future abode, so that this was the first moment that leisure 
had been found for calm contemplation. Neither mother nor 
daughter spoke for some time, and nothing w r as heard but the 
ticking of the clock behind the door, and the rolling to and 
fro of the wooden ball by the little hoy. Suddenly, however, 
there was a footfall in the garden, and the younger woman 
started and listened; but the- moment after she shook her 
head, saying, “It is not heP 

. The well-known music of the step we love, the sweetest of 
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all sounds to those who hare been long absent from the arms 
of affection, was not there. It was the slow and heavy tread 
of an old man, and in another minute, after tapping at the 
door, good Adain Gray entered the cottage and approached 
the fire. lie had not thought tit to be present when the little 
party took possession of their new dwelling; but lie now 
came, both to see that his young master’s orders had been exe- 
cuted, and to satisfy in some degree his own curiosity upon 
more than one point. 

The younger woman had said, “Come in!” and her mother 
had turned round to see who it was that entered ; but the eye 
of the latter rested upon the form of the old butler without 
the slightest sign of recognition. He gazed upon her in re- 
turn as he advanced; but whether it was that his memory was 
better, or that she was less changed by time than lie was, it 
was very evident from the expression of his countenance that 
lie saw in her an old acquaintance. 

“Good evening,” he said; “good evening. T hope you 
find everything comfortable here. It was my young master's 
strict orders that I should do everything to make you so.” 

“ 1 thank you, sir,” replied the younger woman, wilh a tone 
and manner that would not have disgraced any society; “ wc 
are deeply indebted to Sir Murky Krustcin, and h:i\ e found 
everything far more comfortable than we could even hope, 
certainly far more than we had any right to expect.” 

“ J am glad to hear it,” said Adam. lk But by your leave,* 
ma’am, i w ill take a chair. 1 have come here as an old friend, 
Mrs. More. Ho you not recollect me? Ho you not recollect 
Adam Gray?” 

The old woman looked in his face with some surprise. “And 
are you Mr. Gray, the butler ?” slic asked. “Why, your hair 
used to he as black as jet, and you seemed to me taller by a 
couple of inches.” 

“ Ay,” answ ered old Adam, “’tis very true, good dame — ’tis 
very true, indeed ; hut time, you know, will whiten the hair 
and how the body, and I do not stand near so tall as 1 once 
did. Good lack! when 1 peep into the looking-glass, 1 can 
scarcely recollect what I was like twenty years ago. You arc 
much changed too, Hame More, though not so much as I am, 
I think. You were a buxom woman in those days, and we 
w r crc all sorry when you left the village, though some said it 
wa« tor your own good ; but others shook the head, you know, 
Dame More.” 

“ Well they might,” said the old woman, in a low, sad tone, 
fixing her eyes upon the fire; “well they might, indeed!” 

Adam Gray and his old acquaintance sat silent for several 
minutes, evidently engaged in meditations over the past; and 
the younger woman, feeling, perhaps, ‘that their thoughts were 


nka* 
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busy about tilings which were not familiar to her own mind, 
laid hold of the arm of her little boy, who was staring inqui- 
sitively in the face of the stranger, saying, “Come, Dick, it 
is time for you to go to bed, boy, and rest your young limbs.” 
The child went away willingly enough, and the old man and 
woman were left alone. 

“Well, Mrs. More,” said Adam Gray, “ I am glad that we 
have met once again in life, though I suppose you will be as 
silent about all the stories of those days as you were when 
last I saw you.” 

“ 1 don’t know that,” answered the old woman, musing. 
“Times have changed, Mr. Gray, and I may not care to talk 
about things now that I did not choose to talk about then. Sir 
Morley Ernst ein lias been kind to me, too ” 

“And I am sure so was liis father,” said the butler. 

“Yes,” replied she, “so lie was; but times have changed, 
and those who were then befriending me and miiie may now 
be persecuting us. However, I shall say nothing till I see 
what comes of it.” 

“I should like very much, however, to hear all that story,” 
rejoined Adam Cray, “ and I am sure I ^ould not say a word 
to any one. It is only for my own satisfaction I speak, and 
to know if my good master was right or wrong in what he 
said.” 

The old woman gazed for an instant upon the ground, then 
turned her eyes upon the old man with a very strange expres- 
sion, saying, “lie was wrong, Mr. Gra}', and 1 told him what 
was true. Yet, odd as it may seem, he was right, too, and I 
deceived him. T will tell you what: you were always a good- 
hearted man, and a sensible one, and some day or another I’ll 
tell you tlic whole story, but it shan’t be now.” 

“ It must be very soon, then,” said Adam Gray, “for I am 
going to London in two days, and to the Continent imme- 
diately after.” 

“That will do,” said the old woman; “that will do quite 
well.” 

“ Da you mean when I come back again?” demanded Adam 
Gray. “ Who cau tell, good dame, when that may be? Who 
can tell whether it will ever be?” 

“I don’t mean that,” said the old woman, somewhat pee- 
vishly; “hut T mean that you are not likely to tell it again 
till 1 am dead and buried, and then you may tell it if you like; 
so you shall hear all before you go, if you will promise to keep 
it a secret, as 1 have done, till I be gone to join my husband 
and my son.” 

“Why, where are they?” asked Adam Gray. “I thought 
you were a widow r , Dame More. Did you leave your husband 
and your son in Lidia?” 


x 
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“ Yes,’* replied the old woman, fixing her eyes upon the 
fire ; “ I left them in the grave.” 

The good old servant seemed somewhat shocked that he 
had called up such painful memories, and after remaining 
silent for a short time, Dame More, as he called her, went on. 
“There is many, a thing, Mr. Gray,” she said, “that I may 
weep for, and many a thing that 1 wish had gone otherwise; 
but there is only one thing that I repent, and that is what we 
are now talking about. If you will come to me to-morrow, 
however, I will tell you all about it, for I do wish some one 
person to know the thing besides myself. Your master is too 
young, or I would have told him ; Harry, my girl’s husband, 
is too wild, and not to be trusted; and if I told Jane herself, 
she would never keep it from her husband : so I will tell you, 
because I believe you have always been an honest man. 1 
should like to know that Harry gets safe away first, how- 
ever, for if that man persecutes him 1 will stop him or have 
vengeance.” 

“ Vengeance !” observed the old man; “vengeance, my good 
dame, is like a sword without a hilt — sure to cut the hands oi 
those that use it.” 

“ It may be so, Mr. Gray,” replied the woman ; “ it may he 
so, indeed; hut I must save him for my poor girl’s sake.” 

“ I do not exactly understand what you mean,” said Adam 
Gray. But the old woman shook her head, replying, “You 
had better not. However, 1 will tell you at all events, for it* 
is fit that some one should know. Life is uncertain at the 
best, and at my years it’s but like a dying flame, flickering up 
and down before it goes out for ever. Come — you shall hear 
the story now,” she continued; “but first let me go and tell 
the girl not to come down. Poor Jane ! she has enough of 
sad secrets of her own, without having to bear mine, too.” 

The old woman rose from her chair, supporting herself by 
the arm, for she seemed somewhat stiff, and was turning to- 
wards the door which led to the staircase when her daughter’s 
step was heard descending quickly, and Jane Martin entered 
with an eager look, saying — 

“ He is there! I heard his step in the garden. I am sure 
he is there !” And as she spoke, she turned her eyes with an 
apprehensive glauce from the countenance of her" mother to 
that of Adam Gray. 

“ You may trust him,” said the old woman. “ Open the 
door, Jane, and see. Do not he afraid, girl ; you may trust 
him, 1 say.” 

The younger woman approached the door with a light and 
noiseless step, and lifting the latch, looked out. A quick and 
eager respiration was all that was heard ; but the moment she 
had opened the door she darted out, and returned the instant 
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after, lier fair slight form clasped round by the powerful arm 
of her husband. 

The eyes of Ilarry Martin rested at once upon Adam Gray 
as he sut by the fire, but it was with no expression of appre- 
hension, and he answered some words which his wife whis- 
pered to him rapidly, by saying, “ I understand, I understand, 
Jane.” 

Adam Gray, however, saw at once that there was something 
more in the situation of the parties than had been communi- 
cated to him by his master; and, being a prudent and saga- 
cious man, though not without his share of curiosity, he rose 
after a tew brief words had passed between him and the rest, 
and took his lqavc, promising to return the following day and 
have a further chat with Mrs. More. 

The night was somewhat dark as the old butler issued fopth, 
and, accustomed as his eyes had lately been to the light within 
the cottage, he could scarcely see his way along the narrow 
gravel footpath which led from the door to the end of the 
little garden. When he reached the low gate, however, a 
sudden light, proceeding from some object which he could not 
distinguish, flashed in his face and nearly blinded him ; but 
the moment after it ceased, and he caught the. faint outline of 
a man standing close by the palings. 

The appearance of this personage, who seemed to have a 
dark lantern ay! Hi him, was not at all satisfactory to good 
Adam Gray; but judging that civility would be the best policy, 
he merely said, “ Good night,” and passed through the gate 
His friend with the lantern made no reply, and Adam hurried 
down the little path which led towards the mansion-house, not 
by anv means sure that certain notes, together with sundry 
round pieces of gold and silver, which at that moment tenanted 
his breeches pocket, would be permitted to remain in occupa- 
tion till he reached W armstoue Castle. 

On arriving at the high-road, however, he saw another man 
advancing rapidly towards him, but bearing in no degree the 
aspect of a person of that neighbourhood. The stranger 
stopped exactly opposite to him, hut seemed more inclined to 
examine than to annoy him, and suffered him to pass on, re- 
plying, “ Good night” to Adam’s salutation, in a civil tone, but 
without any Northumbrian accent. The 6ight of a post-chaise, 
standing in the road at some distance, put an end to the good 
old man’s apprehensions, though it did not clear up the mys- 
tery; but, wisely judging that the affair was no business of his, 
he made the best of his way back to the castle, without taking 
any further notice or inquiring into things that did not con- 
cern him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

It wns nearly twelve o’clock at night, and TTarry Martin stood 
with his wile, gazing down upon their sleeping child. Curious 
as are nil the contrasts which life presents, there are lew more 
extraordinary, more full of deep and strange interest, than the 
contrast between the vices and strong passions of unbridled 
manhood and the calm, reproachful inrioceuce of infancy. Oil! 
what a mirror it holds up to show man, hardened by sin, and 
strife, and selfishness, what he once was, what^ he might still 
have been ! and yet how seldom do we take the reproof to 
our hearts ! how rarely do we apply to ourselves the com- 
ment which is secretly made within us! The bold, reckless 
man who stood there and gazed felt a deep strain of solemn 
sensations mingling with the feelings of paternal love which 
the sight of his child called forth. But he asked himself not 
why or how it was that he experienced a sorrowful emotion 
totally distinct from the idea of parting from the hekned, as 
lie gazed down upon the sleeping boy — an emotion which, if 
he had investigated all the causes, he would have found to be 
the voice of memory reproaching him lor the innocence lie had 
cast away. 

“Well, Jane/’ he said at length, “it is no use lingering: 1 
must go. It w r ould have been wiser, perhaps, not to come, 
but I could not go without seeing you again, my dear girl. 
Six hours now will bring me to the coast, and then the lugger 
the man talked of will soon take me to Liverpool, and the 
‘ Mary Anne’ sails on Saturday morning; so I shall soon be 
on my way to a far country, and you must follow as soon as 
may be. Hark! I thought your mother was gone to lied.” 

“ It is only the kitchen window’,” said his wile; “ it makes 
that noise when the wind shakes it.” 

“You are sure that you have money enough for all that you 
want?” continued her husband. 

“Quite sure,” she answered; “more 'than enough, Harry. 
You know 1 have not been accustomed to such extravagance 
as you have taught me. I can do upon very little, aud the 
passage-money I will put by and keep, without ” 

“Hark!” he cried, grasping her arm, and looking with a 
wild and eager gaze towards the door. “There is certainly 
some one below.” 

Jane turned as pale as death, for she distinctly heard a step, 
but she lost not her courage : her husband’s life w r as at stake, 
and the resolute spirit of deep love rose up within her. 

“ Out, through that room beliind!” she cried; “ the window 
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is not high ; then up the side of the hill, there are woods and 
moors. J will go down and stop them. Away, llarry! — 
away!" and printing one kiss upon his cheek, she darted to- 
wards the staircase and ran down, exclaiming, in a tone of 
alarm that needed no affectation to assume, u Who is there? 
There is surely some one in the house! Mother! mother!” 
she was heard to exclaim aloud; “ here are strange men in the 
house! Who are you? — what do you want here?” 

“ It's no use talking, ma’am,” said a voice, the moment 
alter, proceeding from a stout, thickset personage, who stood 
in the middle of the kitchen floor, while another man was 
thrusting himself through the lattice window. u We want just 
to say a word or two to Mr. Martin, and we must say it, too. 
lie knows that, the game's up, so it’s no use dodging about in 
this way.” The wife, however, continued to stand in* the 
doorway that led to the stairs, calling out aloud, “Mother! 
mother!” Even as she spoke, there were the sounds of a 
window thrown open above, a leap, and steps running over 
the greensward; and Jane, giving a wild scream, fell forward 
upon the floor. 

The officer, for such the person v r as w r hom she found in oc- 
cupation of the kitchen below, sprang over her and rushed 
up-stairs; old Airs. More came down in her niglit-gcar, and 
raised her fainting daughter from the floor; and the other 
officer, who had been scrambling in by the window, made his 
exit by the door, and ran round to the back of the house. 
Numerous erics, shouts, and directions were then heard, vo- 
ciferated by the man above, who at length leaped out of the 
window himself, and seemingly took his way over the hill. 
Comparative silence succeeded, though voices shouting to each 
other were still heard faintly, and Jane was raising her head, 
in her mother’s arms, uud inquiring, 11 Js he safe?” when the 
distaul report of a pistol came upon the wind, then some fresh 
calling, and then all ivas silent. Jane and the old woman 
listened with eager and beating hearts, hut not a sound more 
reached them to give them any satisfaction. At length the 
child in the room above, disturbed in its sleep by all that had 
taken place, began to cry aloud, and the half-distracted mother 
ran up to soothe it. 

Still no further sound broke upon the anxious car from the 
hill -side, and hour after hour passed by without tale or tidings. 
Jane lay down upon her bed towards the morning, and wept 
with fear and agitation, but she slept not. At length the grey 
dawn appeared, and she rose to go forth and see if she could 
gather anything to calm her anxiety, from the appearance of 
the footsteps on the hill. At the door, however, she was met 
by one of the men whom she had seen the night before. lie 
had a dogged, sullen look, v/kick she thought might proceed 
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from disappointment, and that itself was a relief to her ; but 
when he said, in a civil tone, “Good morning, ma’am; I have 
come to search the house,” the poor girl could have embraced 
him, for she misconstrued his words, and imagined that he was 
still in pursuit of her husband. 

“You may search as much as you please,” she said, with a 
lightened heart, u you will find nobody here.” 

“As to nobody,” replied the officer, “I suppose you are 
right, ma’am; but it’s not body but thing I’m looking for. 
We’ve got his body safe enough.” 

‘■What do you mean?” exclaimed Jane, nearly sinking to 
the earth, while a new terror took possession of her heart- 
“His bodyl — you have not killed him?” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried the officer; “he’s safe and hearty, 
ma’am ; don’t be afraid. 1 was only speaking as the lawyers 
do. We caught him in the wood over the hill there, and we 
shall soon have his body into court, for the assizes are just 
coming on, you know, and he’s gone over to Doncaster in a 
shay, which we had all ready for him, quite like a gentleman, 
I can assure you. These foolish country constables would 
never have caught him. They can deal with a stray thief, or 
a liorse-stealer, or any of your pctty-larceuy rogues, as the 
gentleman says in the play ; but they don’t know how to ma- 
nage a regular professional man at all. So it is lucky for Air. 
Martin that they had us down from London, for he’ll be 
treated quite politely, you may be sure. Howsoever, I must 
just go in and search the house, for some of the things may 
be here, you know.” 

This long oration had fallen upon the ears of Jane like her 
husband’s knell of death, and retreating into the cottage 
kitchen, she sank down on a chair, letting, the man proceed 
with his search as he would. That search disturbed, as a na- 
tural consequence, the mother of the unfortunate wife ; and 
while the poor girl sat by herself, her head drooping and her 
hands clasped on her knee, the image of* disconsolate bereave- 
ment, she lieard Dame JM ore’s voice in eager conversation with 
the officer, and at length distinguished the words, “ 1 will 
prove him innocent. Do not you be fco confident, for you 
shall hear another story at the trial.” 

“What! you will prove an alibi, my good woman?” said the 
officer, in a sneeritg tone ; “ but that’s an old go — it won’t do 
this time. Juries are getting accustomed to alibis ; they don’t 
answer now: or may ha}) you committed the burglary yourself, 
and if* so, you had better come along with me to Doncaster.” 

“ I did not commit it myself,” replied the old woman, in a 
stem tone: “T did not commit it myself, nor can you prove 
that lie committed it.” 

“Come, come!” said the officer — “this is all gammon. 
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What’s in this box, old lady? That’s what we want to see at 
present.” 

“ Search, and you will see,” answered Mrs. More. “ We 
have nothing to conceal from you here.” 

“ That’s coming it strong, howsoever,” replied the man; and 
leaving him to pursue his search as he pleased, the old lady 
descended to comfort her daughter. 

“Don’t be afraid, Jane,” she said; “don’t be afraid: they 
shall do nothing to him. It were worth as much as that old 
miser’s life to hurt a hair of his head. Don’t be afraid, Jane, 
but put on your bonnet, my girl, run up to the castle, and 
tell the old man Gray to come down and speak to me. I 
might die, or some accident might happen, so I had better see 
him belbre i set out.” 

With trembling hands — but little reassured by what her 
mother said, and, unfortunately, but too certain of her hus- 
band’s guilt — the poor girl put on her bonnet, and hastened, 
as fast as her limbs would carry her, up toWarmstone Castle. 
Before she returned again with Adam Gray, after about half- 
an-hours absence, the officer had completed his search, and 
had left the house, swearing with an oath that it was very 
strange he had been unable to discover anything bearing in 
the least degree upon the robbery which had been committed. 
Jane found her mother putting on the boy’s clothes, and, 
taking him out of the old lady’s hands, she left her to speak 
with Adam Gray alone. On coming down again, both the 
child and herself were completely dressed, as if te go upon a 
journey; and the eagerness of her look amounted almost to 
wildness, as, in answer to her mother’s question of where $he 
was going, she replied, “You know I must get to Doncaster 
as last as I can, that I may be with him. Think of his being 
in prison, mother, and alone !” 

“Nay, nay, Jane,” replied her mother: “stay a bit, my 
girl : they would not let you he with him even if you were 
there; hut this good gentleman, Mr. Gray, says he will take 
us all over in the chaise with which he is going to drive back 
to Morley Court to-morrow. It will be a sad thing for me to 
sec all those places again ; but never mind — I will go.” 

“ I cannof stay till to-morrow,” said the younger woman. 
44 1 would rather walk, mother; indeed I would. My heart 
will break if I do not go to him directly!” and she burst into 
tears. 

Adam Gray in the mean while had stood with his eyes fixed 
upon the door, musing deeply, as if some subject of extraor- 
dinary interest occupied him altogether. It very often hap- 
pens, however, that the mere corporeal senses, like servants 
afraid of disturbing their master when he is busy, receive and 
retain impressions which they do not communicate to the id- 
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tellectual soul till after it has fully discussed and dismissed 
some particular subject with which it is occupied, or till the 
urgency of external applications compels them to break in 
upon its meditations. It was so in the present instance : the 
ear of Adam Gray had heard all that had passed; but his 
mind was so engaged with the conversation which had taken 
place between him anil Mrs. More, that he had not given at- 
tention to what was passing till the tears of the young woman 
roused him from his reverie, and then the ear conveyed to his 
mind all that it had collected. 

“ There is no use,” lie said, addressing Jane, “in your try- 
ing to go on foot. You do not know what a distance it is, and 
you will be there twice as soon if you go with me. Besides, 
if it comes to that, and you are so very anxious, 1 could set 
out to-day about three o’clock. We shall get to Greta 
Bridge by ten, and then there will be the coach to-morrow, 
which will land you at Doncaster in the evening. If you were 
to set off on foot this minute, it would take you four da}'s or 
more, do what you would.” 

“ Oh! the shortest — the shortest!” cried Jane. “But will 
they not let me be with him, mother? Did you say they will 
not let. inc be witli him ?” 

“No, indeed, my dear child,” replied her mother; “they 
will not, but lie shall soon be with you. Be comforted, Jane j 
be comforted.” 

The poor girl, however, could receive no comfort; and, to 
say the truth, she trusted not to her mother's promises, for 
she believed them to he solely intended to soothe and tran- 
quillize her. Her whole thoughts, however, were bent upon 
setting off as soon as possible, and she wandered about with- 
out occupation, till at length, about half-past two, for the good 
old man was earlier than liis hour, a boy ran up from the high- 
road, to say that Mr. Gray was waiting, and to tell them to 
carry down anything that was to go. 

Never did journey seem so long as the drive from Warm- 
stone to Greta Bridge to poor .lane; and to say sooth, the 
horse, though strong and well fitted for such a journey, was 
not the swiftest that was ever put irr harness, nor was Mr. 
Gray the most dashing of charioteers. At length, however, 
they reached the borders of Yorkshire, and put up at the little 
inn at Greta, where Adam Gray’s well-known face instantly 
procured tjhem a warm reception from the shrewd Yorkshire 
landlord. 

The good butler took care that the two women under his 
charge should be well treated in all respects; but Jane and 
her hoy retired to rest almost immediately, leaving old Dame 
More once again alone with her ancient acquaintance. They 
remained together in earnest conversation for two or three 
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hours; ond Mr. Gray, in the course of the evening, called for 
pen, ink, and paper, so that it was evident to the landlord 
some business of importance was being transacted between his 
two guests. 

On the following morning the tax-cart was sent back to 
Northumberland; and proceeding in the coach, whiph at that 
day was not altogether so rapid a conveyance as at present, 
the whole party were ere long set down at Doncaster, where 
the old servant of Sir Morlcy Ernstcin passed the night, for 
the kindly purpose of putting his two companions into what 
he called the way of doing for themselves. lie was up early 
on the following morning, and was enjoying the sunshine for 
five minutes before breakfast at the door of the inn, when the 
landlord himself sauntered out, with a 44 Good morning, Mr. 
Gray! So Sir Morlcy is gone to London, 1 hear; an odd time 
of the year to go to 1 London, too.’ , 

44 lie has some business there,” replied Adam Gray, laconi- 
cally. 4 4 Pray, what is doing in Doncaster, Mr. Beilby?” 

44 Oh, nothing much to talk of,” answered the landlord. 
44 Yesterday there was a great piece of work, for they brought 
in the man who robbed Mr. Carr’s house at Yelverly not long 
ago. They have been looking after him for the last fortnight 
or more, but lie always managed to give them the slip till the 
other day, when they caught him in Northumberland, up 
somewhere in your parts, I believe; and a prodigious number 
of people there were to sec him. A fine-looking fellow he is, 
too, and set them all at defiance. He would not say a word 
before the magistrates ; and, indeed, as Mr. Carr was too ill 
to attend, little Jeremy Sharpset, the lawyer, who appeared 
for the prisoner, insisted that they should discharge him, or 
at the worst remand him. 

44 And did they remand him?” exclaimed Adam Gray. 

44 Oh, hot they,” replied Mr. Beilby: 44 they would not hear 
any nonsense, but committed him to York Castle at, once.” 

Adam Gray heard the tidings in silence, and turned into the 
inn, to communicate the news he had obtained to those who 
were more interested in the matter than himself. 

CHAPTER XXXYHI. 

We must now endeavour to give the picture of a woman’s 
mind under deep affliction, as a contrast to that which we have 
drawn of a man suffering from similar sorrow. Juliet Carr 
sat, sad and lonely, in her own room at Yelvfcrly, hieditating 
over lost happiness and bitter disappointment. Her father’s 
health was better; that is to say, he was stronger, able to rise, 
and to go about in the immediate neighbourhood, though the 
surgeon shook his head, warned him that no great exertions 
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must be made, and gave Juliet herself to understand that Mr. 
Carr was still in a precarious state. It was a great relief to 
her, however, to see his health even so far improved, for it 
removed the necessity of making that anxious struggle to do 
her duty towards him, by tending him in sickness, which she 
never failed in, notwithstanding his unwillingness to receive 
her attention or to be indebted to her care. 

She sat, then, lonely in her chamber, thinking over her 
fate; and it must be acknowledged that sad indeed were all 
licr feelings, and deep was the impression that rested on her 
mind. But very, very different from that of Morley Evnstcin 
was her endurance of sorrow. She was sensible that her 
happiness was gone for ever; that her brightest hopes were 
disappointed; the treasured affections of her heart, the first, 
deep, earnest love of her young spirit, cast away upon the 
ocean of Time — one of all the manifold things which in the 
course of the world arc wrecked and perish in that engulfing 
sea. She felt her fate in all its bitterness, but she writhed 
not under the pang; she knew that it is woman’s lot to 
endure, and she prepared her mind for a life of endurance. 
She wept ofteu, it is true, but she prayed often, too. She 
prayed, not only for herself, but for him whose pence was 
shipwrecked with her own ; she prayed that God might give 
him happiness, consolation, relief ; that the grief which had, 
befallen him might drive his impetuous nature to seek for 
amusement or occupation in paths of danger or of error: nay, 
that he might find others to cheer and support him; that his 
fate might he brighter than her own ; that he might not re- 
member, nor feel, nor love as long as she must do. 

For her own part, her mind was made up: the day-dream 
of life was over with her ; she asked nothing, she expected 
nothing from the future. All the aspirations of the young 
heart were at an end ; and though she might look for some 
pleasures of a certain kind, as in the doing good to others, 
the wiping away tears, the relief of sorrows, the comforting 
and the consoling of the poor and the distressed, she dreamt 
of nothing more. She was well contented, indeed, to bound 
her hopes to being an instrument in the hands of God to 
benefit her fellow-creatures; and if imagination did present a 
vision to her mind of anything like real joy for herself— if her 
heart did lift a prayer to heaven for anything like individual 
gratification — it embraced but one bright object, it implied 
but one earnest petition : that sooner or later the time might 
come when she should be of some use to him she loved; that 
she might have some opportunity of proving to him the un- 
dying, the unchanging affection which existed in her heart. 
Oh! with what delight she sometimes dreamed of the possi- 
bility of following his footsteps unseen through the world, of 
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hovering round him like a protecting spirit, warding off from 
him dangers and difficulties, shielding him from malice, 
enmity, and strife, guarding him against others, perhaps 
against ldmself! Such, for a moment, would sometimes be 
her waking vision ; but then she would endeavour to shut it 
from 3 ior sight. It seemed too bright, too happy, to. believe 
that anything so joyful could yet be ill store for her. 

Those, then, reader, were the feelings of the woman’s heart 
under the same affliction which had produced very different 
sensations in Morley Ernstein. He, it is true, longed for the 
happiness of Juliet Carr, even independent of himself; his 
voice would ever have been ready to defend, his arm to pro- 
tect her; he would have gone to strife, to peril, to certain 
death, to procure her even a moment’s happiness; but in his 
endurance of his own grief were mingled a bitterness and a 
repining which made him writhe and struggle under it. The 
character of man, horn for effort and exertion, destined and 
taught to resist and to strive, rendered it scarcely possible for 
him to how with resignation like hers to the stroke that 
separated them ; there was auger mingled with the tears that 
he shed, and wrath was in his heart, as well as sorrow. 

Morley, however, had the world in which to seek relief and 
occupation. Juliet, in this respect, was far more unfortunate 
than he was, for she had nothing to take off the first edge of 
her sorrow; there was no variety in her existence; there was 
no one object to turn her thoughts from herself. Her father, 
though the sort of habitual respect with which he was accus- 
tomed to treat her prevented him from breaking even into an 
angry word, nevertheless regarded her, when they met, with 
a stern and inquiring 03*0 ; and the continual presence of the 
youth William Barham often drove her to seek the refuge of 
her own chamber, to avoid society that she did not like, and 
which every day was becoming more' and more unpleasant. 

From motives and with views which Juliet could in no 
degree divine, Mr. . Carr indulged the weak, idle, selfish 
youth, whom he had taken into the house, in every sort of 
whim and fancy. He, who was usually so parsimonious, re- 
fused the young man nothing that he desired, and an evident 
taste for drinking soon manifested itself in. his unpromising 
proU'tjc. Mr. Carr caused him to be supplied with wine, 
spirits, or whatever he might think necessary; taking a note, 
indeed, of every farthing of expense, but still with a degree 
of liberality which astonished all who witnessed his proceed- 
ings. It may easily be supposed that the unlimited command 
which the youth had over everything in the house was not 
only unpleasant to Juliet personally, hut was also painful for 
her to witness, from the evil effects it evidently produced 
upon the brother of Helen Barham. 
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In one of her letters to Helen, who still remained with 
Lady Malcolm, Juliet, after much hesitation, mentioned the 
facts, and her apprehensions; and about four days afterwards, 
while her father and William Barham were both out, she 
suddenly heard the rolling of wheels, and her maid ran in the 
moment after to tell her that her that Miss Barham had just 
arrived from London. 

Juliet went down in haste, and the meeting between Helen 
Barham and herself was like that of two sisters. In regard 
to human affections, as indeed in regard to almost everything 
else, time is a mere relative term; for there are circumstances 
and situations which bind heart to heart in a few hours, by 
ties more strong than can be woven by the intimacy of a life- 
time. It is upon the deceitfulness of the world alone that is 
grounded the sad necessity of choosing slowly and thought- 
fully the friends of the heart ; but there are cases in which 
*tlic inmost secrets of the bosom are so clearly displayed that 
caution may well be dispensed with; and it is generally in 
such cases that those circumstances exist which draw us irre- 
sistibly towards another, and teach us to love and to esteem. 

So liad it been with Helen Barham and Juliet Carr. In a 
few days — nay, in a few hours — they had known each other 
well and loved each other dearly; and if in the character of 
Helen Barham there were points which Juliet grieved for, 
yet there were also points which excited tenderness and pity 
rather than condemnation, and which proceeded from errors 
in education, never from defects of the heart. 'When they 
had last met there had existed a difference in their state of 
mind, which was the only impediment to the deepest attach- 
ment. It was, that Juliet Carr was then perfectly happy, 
and happiness, at best a selfish thing, prevented her from 
feeling altogether, as she might have done, that full sym- 
pathy for Helen which none but those who have themselves 
known deep grief cun experience towards those who grieve. 
Let me not be misunderstood, however. Juliet had deeply 
, sympathized with her fair companion, and had loved her 
warmly, and the only abatement was, that Juliet was lierself 
completely happy. Now, however' happiness had passed 
away from -her heart; and as she held Helen in her arms for 
a moment at their first meeting, she felt that she had hardly 
loved her half enough. 

Luckily for themselves, they were suffered to be alone for 
several hours ; lor they had much to explain to each other 
which was difficult to tell; many subjects to speak upon — in 
regard to which even woman with woman hesitates. And 
Juliet had dreamt a dream, so mingled of sweet and noble 
purposes, of painful expectations, ot devotion, of resignation, 
and of tenderness, that it was hard for her even to approach 
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the subject — hard even to think of it — without the tears rising 
in her eyes, and her heart throbbing as if it would beat through 
her bosom. She gazed on Helen Barham while they sat and 
talked together; she looked at her bright and sparkling beauty, 
almost as if she had been a lover ; she read the deep, strong 
affections of those bright, hcartfull eyes; she fathomed in her 
own mind the well of intense feelings that existed in that soft 
bosom, and in humility asked herself, “ What am I that he 
should love me rather than her?” 

Juliet went on with her inquiries, and demanded of herself, 
41 Is it not possible, is it not even probable, that, knowing we 
never can be united, with his attachment to me broken by the 
cold hand of despair, liis affections may turn to one who so 
well deserves them, and Helen Barham, happy in his love, in 
the end may make him happy likewise?” Not only was it 
likely, she thought, but scarcely to be doubted. It was im- 
possible that he could see much of one so beautiful, so talented,** 
so engaging, without learning to love her, if love for another 
could once he extinguished in his heart. 

A pause had taken place while she thus thought, and Juliet 
saw her fair companion’s eye rest upon the green expanse be- 
fore the house, while an expression of deep melancholy stole 
over her countenance. Juliet read that look, and read it 
rightly; and though she felt somewhat timid in regard to 
touching upon the subject at all, and sought not to raise any 
expectations, especially when she could not be sure that they 
might not be disappointed, yet she resolved, with the generous 
contidencc of a pure and high mind, to let Helen know the exact 
position in which she herself stood towards Morley Einstein. 
“ I am sure,” she said to herself, u that Helen will n^t rejoice in 
my disappointment. But, nevertheless, the knowledge that he 
whom she loves is not actually to he united to another may 
make a difference in her own fate and conduct.” Thus think- 
king, she fixed her eyes for a moment on Helen Barham again, 
saying, “ Dear Helen, you look somewhat pale and sad.” 

"The blood rushed up into Helen Barham’s clicek from the 
w f ell of consciousness in her heart; but Juliet went on, anxious 
to prevent her making any reply. “I am afraid, dear Helen,” 
she continued, “that you .arc not very happy, though there 
never yet was one who more deserved happiness. I can now 
sympathize with you, Helen, more deeply than I ever could 
do before, for I am not happy either.” 

Helen started, and gazed eagerly in her face, u What is 
it you mean?” she cried. “ You unhappy, Juliet! You, whose 
days I thought were to be all sunshine, blessed and blessing 
from the beginning of life to the close! You, whose fate I 
believed w r as destined to show to man that it is possible to be 
happy even on this earth ! You, who I fancied was to be for 
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ever a being of brightness, goodness, and joy! You to be un- 
happy! Then, indeed, is this world a place of trial to eveTy 
one; and, as old Comines says, 4 Ilight loyally has God kept 
his word with man: that in sorrow shall every one eat of the 
fruit of the ground, all the days of his life.’ Oh, Juliet! this 
is very sad to me, for it takes away that belief in the mere ex- 
istence of such a thing as happiness which was all that was 
left to make me remember my own.” 

44 Why should X be exempt, Helen?” replied Juliet. 44 1 
am not vain enough to think I deserved that which ] believed 
was in store for me ; and though deep and bitter has been the 
disappointment of all my yet I trust to be enabled, by 

God’s mercy, to bear that disappointment calmly.” 

Helen Barham gazed earnestly and sadly in her face, 
making no reply for some moments ; hut she then said, 41 Speak, 
Juliet! speak! — tell me more, now you have told me so much; 
but do not say be was unworthy, for that I never can believe, 
even from you.” 

44 Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Juliet, eagerly, her whole soul 
flowing into her beautiful eyes. “Unworthy! oli, no! lie 
is worthy of the deepest, the tendercst, the most ardent, the 
most enduring love that even a woman’s heart can bestow. 
But, alas, Helen! it is all in vain! He and I never can be 
united. Say not a word, dear Helen, for on this subject I 
must be very, very brief. I dare not speak, 1 cannot speak 
much, lest these tears should drown me. We never can be 
united, Helen; there is a barrier between us that cannot be 
removed; and my only hope, my only wish, is, to see him 
happy with some one who may deserve to share his fate.” 

Helen Barham cast her arms round Juliet’s neck, and for 
a moment or tw' gave way to an overwhelming flood of tears. 
She made no comment; she asked no further question; and all 
she said, even in the end, was, 44 Oh, dear Juliet Carr! would to 
God that I might spend my life with you! I know not, but I 
think that 1 might comfort you, as you have often comforted 
, me; and that peace, Juliet, calm peace, which is all that either 
of us can hope for now, might sooner come to our dwelling if 
: we were together. To l>e with you, even for a brief' space, is 
i a great happiness to me; and when your father sent for me, 
oh, how gladly did I coiuc, although I had long tried to fancy 
that I was better away !” 

There was a pause for several minutes, but at length Juliet 
asked, 44 I)id my father, then, send for you, Helen?” 

“Yes,” replied Helen Barham. 44 Did you not know it, 
Juliet? He sent a messenger express to London for me, beg- 
ging me to come down immediatly on business of importance.” 

44 1 never heard of* it,” said Juliet. “ I thought you had 
come on your brother’s account. But there are my father 
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and Mr. Barham in the avenue. I will speak to you more 
about your brother, Helen, when I have an opportunity. 
There are many things of which I wish to warn you.” 

To the heart that deals with facts as they exist, and not ac- 
cording to the conventional mode of viewing them — to the 
heart that tries things by its own feelings, not by the appre- 
ciations of others — to the heart, in short, that feels and acts 
for itself— the world and the world's customs, the idle apathy, 
the selfish indifference, the narrow calculations, the dark and 
often stupid caution of that ordinary crowd which forms what 
is called the mass of society, must ever be considered as a host 
of natural enemies. Thus we close our l>osoms against them ; 
and when the gates have been unbarred for a moment, and the 
feelings Tme been permitted to issue forth, it is wonderful 
how soon, if any of the; adversaries’ troops approach, in the 
persons of the worldly and the indifferent, the garrison of the 
heart retreats within, the walls of the fortress, the drawbridge 
is pulled up, the doors and sally-ports are closed, and every- 
thing is put in a state of stem defence. 

Such was the case with Helen Barham and Juliet Carr. 
The traces of tears were rapidly wiped off, the every-day look 
was put on as a veil, and the thoughts with which they had 
been so busy were chased away, lest tliey might still affect 
the countenance, as soon as Mr. Carr and William Barham 
approached the house. 

The old lawyer himself had become extremely thin and 
haggard since Helen had seen him, and though he had re- 
covered sufficient strength to drive to Doncaster on that very 
morning, he was evidently sadly broken down and enfeebled. 
He met Miss Barham, however, with that fawning courtesy 
which he always displayed towards those whom he sought to 
flatter and to win, and which was strangely, but not unnatu- 
rally, contrasted with the acerbity and sarcastic bitterness that 
he assumed towards those he disliked or despised. 

The conduct of William Barham, on meeting with his sister, 
was such as the reader may very well conceive it would be. 
There was a shy coldness about it, a sort of schoolboy awk- 
wardness, which was mixed with an affectation of ease: and 
through all, an inquiring under-look of apprehension was 
apparent, as if he feared that Helen might have been betraying 
his secrets to Miss Carr. In short, every word and gesture 
rendered their meeting painful, e ven to Helen herself. Indeed, 
for many months, every conversation between the brother and 
sister had added but one source of grief or another to the 
number which the more amiable of the two had to bear; but 
now she had remarked not alone the unpleasant and ungentle- 
manlike demeanour of her brother, but that in personal ap- 
pearance a considerable and painful change had taken place. 
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lie looked thin and worn, and liis pale face, which always 
bore a look of dissipation, was now marked by several purple 
blotches in various places, and a bright red spot in the centre 
of each cheek. He had a peculiar cough, too, which Helen 
did not like, for she was old enough to remember something 
very like it before her mother’s death *, and the course which 
Juliet told her that her brother was pursuing was certainly 
not one to improve his health and restore his vigour. After 
Mr. Carr and the young man had been about ten minutes ill 
the room, the former left it with a chuckling laugh, saying to 
Helen that lie had a little note for her in his desk. He re- 
turned almost instantly, and put into her hand a long slip of 
writing, upon which she gazed with inquiring eyes, finding it 
very nearly, if not totally, unintelligible. “It is a sort of 
summons, my dear young lady,” said the old man, “to appear 
and give evidence upon the trial of those villains who broke 
into the house. It is all in proper form.” 

Helen Barham turned very pale, saying, “I thought 1 should 
have been spared this;” and sitting down with tlic document 
in her hand, she continued gazing on it in silence, with a 
thoughtful and anxious expression of countenance, as if placed 
in a situation of sudden and unexpected difficulty. 

“Tray, Mr. Carr,” she asked at length, “was it on this 
account that you sent for me from town?” 

Mr. Carr saw that he had pained her, and lie was evidently 
not a little anxious to give her no offence. 

“ No, no,” he replied, eagerly; “not entirely, m 3 * dear Miss 
Barham — not entirely: there are various other important 
things to he done. I must have your authority as well as 
your brother’s to act upon. lie is not quite of age yet, jmu 
know; and I have to consult with you upon a great many 
matters, though I have put your affairs into the hands of a 
gentleman, who agrees to take it upon the ‘no cure, no pay’ 
system, lie sees his way as clearly as J do, and signs an 
agreement to stand all the expenses if he docs not recover 
your property. Nevertheless, there is much to be talked 
about; and as to this affair,” he continued, seeing that the 
first effect upon Helen’s mind was wearing away, “ you know, 
my dear Miss Carr, I acted for the best in giving you the 
subpirna here, where I was at your elbow -to afford you advice 
and assistance. If* I had not done so, they would have sent it 
to you in London, and what would have come of it then? 
Nob _>dy can’ escape such a thing, you know, my r dear Miss 
Barham. It is one of the bounden duties of Englishmen to 
give evidence for the purpose of promoting the ends of justice.” 

Helen sat silent for a moment, and then asked, “What are 
the consequences, Mr. Carr, of a person refusing to give evi- 
dence?” 
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11 Oh, very terrible indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Carr: “I can 
scarcely tell you what might not be done; blit certainly, in 
the very first instance, those doing so would be committed for 
contempt of court, and then they might stay their whole life 
in prison.” 

Helen’s cheek turned very pale, and Mr. Carr continued: — 
“'When anything happens to make witnesses not wish to 
answer, they generally try to evade the question; to say they 
are not sure of tills thing or that; to equivocate a little, in 
short.” 

“ Hut suppose they do not choose to equivocate?” said Helen. 

“Then they tell the truth,” said Mr. Carr, sharply. 

Helen was silent and thoughtful, but there was n look of 
resolution in her face which made Mr. Carr somewhat appre- 
licrishc that, she would not act exactly in the way that lie 
wished; and he was preparing all his eloquence to show her 
the dangers and inconvenience of the plan he suspected she 
was about to pursue, when one of the maids came into the 
room quickly, saying, with an impatient air, “ There is an old 
woman, sir, at the door, who wants to speak to you.” 

“I can’t speak with her now, Sally,” replied Mr. Carr; 
“ she must come again.” 

“ l>ut she says she imi<*t speak with you directly, sir,” re- 
joined the maid; “indeed, she is very saucy about it.” 

“t)li! 1 dare say it is that old woman Hrown,” said Mr. 
Carr, “who always says there were five shillings owing to her 
son who died. Tell her it is no such thing, and that she had 
hotter go away, or 1 will send for a constable.” 

“ It. isn’t Goody Hrown, at all,” answered the woman, in a 
tone of very little reverence for her master: “she told me 
something about her name, hut 1 forget what it was.” 

“ Go and a*k it; go and ask it, then!” said Mr. Carr: and 
Lc was about to recommence bis argument with Helen during 
the girl's absence; but she was not away more than a minute, 
and returned with a vastly indignant air, saying, “The saucy 
old tiling tiling says she must and will see you directly: that 
her name is Jane More, widow of Sergeant More; and she 
will take no refusal.” 

Mr. Carr turned as pale as death, pressed his hand upon 
his heart, and sank upon a chair. 

“Yon are not well!” cried Juliet, starting up. “Let me 
go and speak to her, sir.” 

“No, no, no!” cried Mr. Carr, eagerly; “on no account. 
Take her into my little room, Sally. Some one give me a 
spoonful of brandy. Tell her I am not well, or I would have 
spoken to her at once, but I will come directly.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

As soon as Mr. Carr had left the room, Helen Barham turned 
towards the place where her brother had been standing the 
moment before — not, indeed, to ask his advice as to her ftiturc 
proceedings, for, alas! she did not respect that brother suffi- 
ciently to trust in any of his counsels: but with the sort of 
inquiring look which nature has taught us to direct towards 
any one nearly allied to us, in circumstances of difficulty or 
danger. To her surprise, however, William Barham was no 
longer there; and Juliet informed her that her brother had 
quitted the room as soon as Mr. Carr began to speak of the 
robber} 7 . u Indeed,” she added, little thinking her words 
would give pain, U I perceive that he always does so.” 

Helen Barham looked down; for the knowledge which she 
possessed of her brother’s former course of life produced some 
apprehension lest "William himself might be by some means 
implicated in the terrible transaction which was about to 
undergo the investigation of the law. When she recollected 
the conduct and the words of Harry Martin, too. the proba- 
bility seemed so great, that she actually trembled at the 
thought at what might be the consequence; and the difficulties 
of her own situation became aggravated a thousandfold by 
fears for her brother. 

Juliet remarked her agitation, perhaps with some surprise, 
but she made no observation; and Helen, as soon as slie had' 
recovered herself, left the room, saving that she wished to 
speak with "William for a few moments. She found him in 
the room to which she was directed by one of the servants of 
the house, busily engaged in packing up a portmanteau. lie 
looked extremely pale, and, in answer to Helen’s inquiries, 
said that be intended to go back to London the next day. lie 
made some excuse tor this sudden determination, which Helen 
did not clearly understand, alleging that it was necessary he 
should see “the lawyer;” hut his sister could draw no further 
information from him, and indeed he appeared anxious to free 
himself from her presence. She remained for some time, 
however, trying to soothe him, and endeavouring to call up 
some better feelings in his heart; but she found that her 
efforts were spent in vain, and, with sorrow of various kinds 
in her bosom, she returned to the room where she had left 
Juliet. As she laid her hand upon the lock of the drawing- 
room door, she heard her friend’s voice calling loudly from a 
little room at the end ot tlie corridor. 

“Helen! Helen!” cried Juliet, “pray send some of the 
maids. Come to me, dear Helen; my father has fainted !” 

Helen ran into the room in which Mr. Carr usually trans* 
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acted his business, and found him seated in a chair, as pale as 
death, his daughter supporting his head. 

“Something has happened, ,T said Juliet, in a low voice; 
“ something lias happened between him and that woman who 
was here just uow; tor the moment that she was gone he called 
for me eagerly, but before I could reach him he was in the 
state that you see.” 

Measures were immediately taken for restoring Mr. ’Carr, 
and in about half-an-hour they proved successful. He opened 
his eyes faimly. looked around him, and then endeavoured to 
rise from his chair, but was unable to do so. He was very 
angry, however, when he found that a medical man had been 
sent for; he vowed it was ruin and destruction, and reproached 
Juliet bitterly for bringing him, as he termed it, to poverty 
and disgrace. 

Poor Juliet wept, not so much at the sting of her fathers 
reproaches as because she thought his senses were bewildered; 
for, although J\lr. Carr throughout life had displayed his ava- 
rice in acts, he had been very careful to avoid suffering the 
miser to appear in his words. lie often, on the contrary, 
affected a tone of liberality; talked much .about “ petty sav- 
ings,” and people being “penny wise and pound foolish with 
all those old proverbs and saws of liberality, which are more 
frequently in the mouths of the greedy and the avaricious than 
of the really generous and open-handed. 

Gradually, as he recovered himself, he became more 
guarded again; said that, as the doctor had been sent for, he 
could not help it, but at the same time put Juliet away from 
him with a cold air, and begged that she would not act iu such 
a way another time without his authority. He asked, more- 
over, with a look of doubt and suspicion, it she had seen that 
old woman, and seemed relieved when he was inlbrmcd that 
such had not been the case. 

The surgeon, when he arrived, would fam have sent Mr. 
Carr to bed, declaring that lie was much more indisposed than 
he believed himself to he, and protesting that he would not 
answ er for the consequences if his directions wxre not obeyed. 
Mr. Carr resisted, however, saying that his going to bed then 
would be useless, as he must set (rtf for York on the following 
morning to be present at the assizes. 

It was in vain that Juliet remonstrated, and besought him 
to ref ruin from an act w r hich the surgeon assured him might 
cost his life ; it was in vain that she represented how little it 
mattered whether the men who robbed his house were con- 
victed or not, if his own death were to be the result. lie grew 
angry with her arguments, telling her that she knew not w'hat 
she was talking about, and could not enter into his views nor 
understand bis motives. So far, at least, he seemed to be in the 
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right, that the very exertion appeared to do him good; for 
during the evening lie went about making his preparations, 
with much greater strength than cither Juliet or Helen be- 
lieved him to possess. 

He was pale when he rose on the following morning, and 
his hand shook a good deal, as if he had had a slight stroke 
of palsy; hut his determination to proceed to York was so 
evident that Juliet dared offer no further opposition, and only 
petitioned to be allowed to accompany him. lie did not com- 
ply with her request, saying, somewhat impatiently, that there 
was no need of increasing tlic charges at an inn. Iiis daughter 
judged rightly that the expense was not the sole cause of her 
father’s unwillingness to take her with him, and she did not 
venture to propose that arrangement which had hut too often 
taken place between him and herself — namely, that she should 
pay her share from her own private income. 

As soon as the chaise appeared, Mr. Carr and Helen Bar- 
ham got into it, and the door was already shut, when William 
Barham, who had been wandering about the house during 
the whole morning, as if not knowing what to do with his 
vacant time, ran up to the side of the vehicle, and spoke a 
few words to Mr. Carr. The old man seemed surprised, hut 
after a reply and a rejoinder exclaimed, “ Very well, very 
well, then; only make liaste.” 

The youth’s portmanteau was immediately sent for and 
strapped upon the carriage; lie himself took iiis place inside, 
and the whole party were borne away in a few minutes. To 
Juliet, who watched them from the window, the words which 
William Barham had spoken were inaudible, and she was not 
a little surprised to see the young man depart, even for a short 
time, without the ordinary courtesy of bidding her adieu ; for, 
to say the truth, there had been a growing familiarity in his 
manner, which, though difficult to check, had been not a little 
disagreeable to her. On the present occasion, she concluded 
that he was going to witness the trial at York, and she was 
glad of the relief ; but she would have been still more sur- 
prised at Iiis conduct, though even better satisfied with the 
result, if she had known that he only proposed to accompany 
Mr. Carr as far as the high-road, and there to get a place in 
the first coach for London. 

While in the carriage with Mr. Carr and Helen, William 
Barham maintained that sort of dull reserve which his sister’s 
presence seemed now invariably to produce, and only entered 
into conversation lor the purpose of hinting to the old lawyer 
that he wanted a supply of money. With scarcely a moment’s 
hesitation given to his habitual reluctance to part with money 
on any consideration, Mr. Carr produced his pocket-book, and 
at once handed over two ten-pound notes to his young com- 
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panion, only stipulating that, when they arrived at the inn, 
he should give a note of hand for the sum which he had re- 
ceived. 

“This man has been called a miser and a usurer,” thought 
• Helen, “and yet lie deals thus liberally and kindly. So do 
people gain the reputation of vices that they do not possess.” 

• But poor Helen Barham knew not that lor every shilling 
which Air. Carr lent to William he calculated that he would 
gain fifty, if not a hundred per cent. On their arrival at the 
inn, which occupied the angle where the by-road from Yel- 
vcrly joined the high-road from York to London, Air. Carr 
and William Barham got out of the carriage; and the old 
lawyer carefully took from the young man a memorandum of 
the sum which had been given him. William then took leave 
of his sister, merely shaking hands as if she had been some 
common acquaintance, and the chaise rolled on towards York, 
while Helen's brother remained waiting the arrival of the 
coach. When it came he got into the inside, seeing that it 
was already tenanted by two well-dressed young women and 
an elderly gentleman ; and in a few minutes the youth was in 
full conversation, casting away all that reserve which he had 
displayed in the presence of his sister, and giving himself all 
sorts of airs, as if lie were the scion of some noble house, fre- 
quenting the first society in the land, and possessing wealth at 
will. 

Fast drove the coach along the road, and faster went the 
young man's tongue; the innocent girls within the vehicle 
giving full credit to every word he said, though not particularly 
liking liis manners and appearance, and their elder companion,- 
with more experience and knowledge of the world, setting him 
down, not exactly for what he really was, hut lor some saucy 
shopboy suddenly possessed of a few pounds, and raised in his 
own impudent imagination to the highest pitch of fortune. 

At the end of about two hours the coach drove up to an inn 
to change horses, and at the same moment a dark-coloured 
but highly-finished barouche rolled rapidly past the side next 
to William Barham. The old gentleman, who occupied the 
other corner, could only perceive that the carriage contained a 
man of distinguished aspect, with fine features and a very dark 
complexion ; but William Barham recognised with terror the 
well-known countenance of Lieberg, and saw that the keen 
dark eye rested upon him, while the finger was raised and the 
brow contracted. He turned deadly pale, and became as silent 
as the grave. The old gentleman remarked all this, and whis- 
pered to one of his daughters, “I suppose this vulgar young 
coxcomb is some valet-de-cliambrc, and if so, depend upon it, 
that was his master who passed just now.” 

William Barham’s sharp ears caught the meaning of the 
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whisper, and his heart burned within him, but he did not dare 
to reply. His only resource was to betake himself to the out- 
side of the coach at the next stage, and to drown the mingled 
feelings of apprehension aud rage in strong brandy- and -water, 
taken whenever the vehicle stopped long enough to give time 
for such potations. 


CHAPTER XL. 

It was in the interior of the well-known prison of York, just 
after nightfall, that the prisoner llarry Martin sat by himself, 
having been permitted a long interview with his wife in the 
course of the day, and having apparently derived great com- 
fort and consolation from her presence — much greater, indeed, 
than that which he had derived from a conversation with his 
lawyer, who had taken not the most encouraging view of his 
case. During the first day or two of his imprisonment, he 
had, to say the truth, felt a degree of despairing anxiety which 
he had never before known in life ; not, indeed, that he had 
displayed any external sign of apprehension, unless it were a 
stern gravity of language, rather different from hi* usual gay 
and reckless tone. Hut upon the whole he lud been calm, 
talking upon indifferent subjects with any one who saw him, 
and seemingly not at nil engrossed by his own situation, but 
only feeling the general impression of a serious charge. His 
demeanour altogether had much pleased notonK the governor 
of the prison, but also the turnkeys; and the firmer declared 
that, lie had seen many a guilty man in his day, but he had 
never seen any one who had less the manner of one than Mr. 
Martin, nor could he conceive that what nil the London 
officers said of him was true; while the turnkey* vowed that, 
whatever he had done, Air. Martin was “quite n gentleman.” 

Although, even in those days, the prison licentiousness com- 
memorated in the “ Beggar's Opera,” and in the works of our 
older novelists, had been very nearly done away with, yet a 
degree of license existed in our jaiLs which is unknown to the 
stricter rule of the preseut time. The discipline of : prison 
was a very different tiling then from what it is now, and it 
rarely happened that a liarsli magistrate interdicted a prisoner 
before trial from any reasonable communication with his 
friends and acquaintances. All that was required from the 
governor of a jail was the secure custody of the prisoner’s per- 
son, and if that was properly cared for, few questions of any 
kind were asked. There were hours fixed, however, beyond 
which any visits to the prison were not usually permitted; 
and it was with some surprise, therefore, that llarry Martin 
saw the door of his cell open a few hours after the ordinary 
time of admission. 
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“A gentleman wants to speak with you, Mr. Martin/’ said 
one of the turnkeys; and the prisoner, raising his eyes, beheld 
a tall and powerful man, wrapped in a travelling cloak, enter 
the room, while the jailer held, the* door ibr him to pass in. 

Harry Martin was not one to forget readily a face he had 
once seen, but it took the reflection of a moment or two to 
connect that of his visiter witli the events of the past; and ere 
liis recollection served him the door was closed, and he stood 
face to face with the personage we have called Count Liebcrg. 
The moment that he became aware of who it was, the brow of 
the prisoner contracted, and he demanded sternly, 44 What do 
you want with me?” 

Liebcrg’ s dark keen eye rested upon him heavily, with that 
sort of oppressive light which seemed at once to see intaanj| 
weigh down the heart of those lie gazed at, and he $rn8jpdB 
lor a moment or two without making any reply, as if to let 
the man before him feel the full force of that basilisk glance. 
44 Where last we met,” he at length said, 14 you took away some 
papers ” 

Harry Martin had by this time recollected himself, and he 
replied, with a loud laugh, “When lastr we met! Did we 
ever meet at all? That is the question, my line fellow. You 
seem to he as imprudent as a quack-doctor, and I dare say are 
as great a liar as a horse-chanter.” 

44 When last we met,” answered Licberg, in an unaltered 
tone, 44 you took a pocket-book of mine, containing some 
papers of value to me and of no value to you. What has be^ 
come of them?” 

“What has become of them!” exclaimed Harry Martin. 
44 II’ .1 took any papers of yours, depend upon it they are by 
this time what you and I soon shall be.” 

“ And what is that?” demanded Liebcrg. 

41 Du-d and ashes; dust and ashes!” replied Harry Martin, 

“You make a mistake, ,f said Lieberg, calmly; “1 have no 
intention of being anything of the kind. But listen to me for 
a moment, my good friend, and i will give yOu sufficient 
motives for making you change your mind in this business. 
Those papers are of great consequence to me; if they can’t be 
found, the proofs of the facts to which they referred are the 
next important things to obtain. If you can furnish me with 
either the one or the other, you will benefit me, and yourself 
too. Hear me : you will save your own neck from tlic gallows. 
You will save your own life, f say.” 

44 1 would not, to save fifty lives,” answered Harry Martin. 
“ Come — don’t talk to me any more about it, for 1 don’t want 
to hear such stuff. You have no power to give life or take it. 
You who, if laws were equal, and punishments proportioned 
to crime, would find a far higher gallows than any o ' u - poor 
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fellows — you, who are a robber of more than money, a mur- 
derer of more than life — who gave you power to offer me 
safety, or anything like it?” 

“The chance that placed me in the house which you broke' 
into,” replied Lichcrg, “ and the wit that made me lie quiet 
when I found there w as no use in resisting. Upon my words 
hangs your life, and I pledge my honour to save it if you but 
restore me those papers.” 

u Your honour!” exclaimed Harry Martin. u What’s your 
honour worth? I have heard some tricks of your honour that 
make it of as little value, to those who know what isxunder- 
ncatli the surface, as a coiner’s shilling.” 

11 You arc in the wrong,” said Lichcrg, calmly, still keeping 
fixed upon him that peculiar look which Harry Martin could 
fiot prevent hiiftsclf from feeling, notwithstanding all his 
daring hardihood: “you are quite in the wiong, my good 
friend, and arc risking your neck, or rather, 1 should say, 
absolutely condemning yourself to death, for the sake of a 
youth who has betrayed you, and who was the first to bring 
upon you the eye of the law.” 

“lias he betrayed me?” demanded Ilarry Martin, liis eye 
flashing. “ lias he betrayed me? If I thought that ” 

“ I can prove it,” replied Licberg. “ You have mistaken 
your friends lor 3 our enemies, my good man. Listen to me 
for a very brief space of time, and you shall soon see that you 
have not only done me injustice, but your.-elf loo. All the 
information that you possess with regard to me and to my pro- 
ceedings has been derived from a youth whom > on yourself 
know to be one of the most egregious liars in Kurope; who 
has misrepresented my conduct to every one, even while I 
was acting for bis own good. I should have supposed that 
you were too wise to trust to one word that he sajs, even from 
what you knew of him before; but surely }ou will not be 
foolish enough to give the slightest credit, to the falsehoods 
which he has spoken of me, when you find that Jie is rascal 
enough to betray you without the least hesitation. Of the 
latter fact you may be quite sure, although he may very likely 
have bargained not to be brought forward at your trial. Take 
any means that you like to satisfy yourself, and you will find 
that almost immediately after the robbery, he went to the 
house of Mr. Carr, and has remained there ever since. Y r ou 
will find, also, that his sister lias been brought down to give 
evidence against you; and every inquiry that you make will 
pro\ c to you, more aud more strongly, that it was he who 
pointed you out to the police as the man, even when suspicion 
liad very naturally failen upon two other persons.” 

Iiarry Martin walked up and down the narrow space of the 
cell in a state of terrible agitation. “ So, so!” he said — “ this 
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is the game! lie shall smart for it! I wish I had mv hand 
upon his shoulder, that’s all; but 1 will have my day yet. 
Never mind: revenge will come, and it is sweet.” 

“It is indeed,” said Licbcrg, with a tone of such earnest- 
ness that no one could doubt he felt the burning passion, the 
hell-thirst of which lie spoke, with strong intensity, notwith- 
standing the calm and indifferent demeanour which Jic so 
generally affected. “It is indeed,” he said, “and no man 
who knows how sweet it is lets slip the opportunity when 
presented to him. The way before you, my good friend, is 
open and easy: give me those papers, or if you really have 
them not, furnish me with the proofs which I know' you 
possess against the boy William Barham, and you at once 
sa\e vim* life and gain your revenge against him; fori tell 
\ou lairl \ it ih at him 1 stiike.” 

“Booh! nonsense’ — don’t talk to me,” cried Harry Martin} 
“it's his sister you want. You care devilish little about him. 
Do you think to come humbugging me in that mariner?” 

“You are mistaken,” said Lieberg, sternly. “1 may seek 
revenge upon them both, and so may yon too; for she is as 
much your enemy as lie is, and has couie down for the express 
purpose of giving evidence against you.” 

“Not she!" exclaimed Hairy Martin; “it’s a lie; I’ll never 
believe it!” 

“ 1 tell you she arrived in York last night with Mr. Carr,” 
replied Lieberg; and, as you know, the trial cornea on the day 
after to-morrow.” 

“She'll gnu no c\idcncc against me, I'm sure,” said Harry 
Martin, aazmg upon the Hour, but speaking in a less assured 
tone than before. “ I don’t think she would if her life were 
at stake.” 

“if you are quite sure of that,” answered Lieberg, in a 
meaning tone-— “if you are quite sure that the tear of being 
committed, and of suffering a tedious imprisonment, will not 
induce her to give some intimation of the tacts, you can trust 
her, and make yourself easy upon her score. It were as well, 
however, to recollect all the arguments that may he used to 
induce a girl like that to speak what she knows, however 
strongly she may have promised you not to do so. hi the 
first place, the}'' will show her that, both morally and re- 
ligiously, promises extorted under threats and the tear of 
death are always held to be no promises at all, and quite in 
vain. They will get lawyers, and priests, and friends, to tell 
her all this*; and then they will t>e$ before her eyes her duty 
to her country, and show that everybody is hound l>y the 
strongest ot moral obligations to aid in bringing an offender 
to justice. All the arguments, in short, which a poor gentle- 
man whom you call the devil has supplied to make people 
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betray each other, under the idea of being very virtuous, mil 
be used, and with effect; and then, to back all these persua- 
sions, will be held out the terror of the law, which is armed 
with power to punish those who refuse to do their duty to 
society. Do you think any girl will hold out against all this? 
— against the arguments of lawyers, and friends, and divines, 
and, most, likely, against her own convictions also; and will 
quietly walk into a prison for an uncertain space of time, solely 
to save from the gallows a man whom she never saw but once 
in her life? If you do, my good friend, trust her, by all 
means. You are the best judge of the value of your own 
neck, though probably there arc* some people who inr.v grieve 
for you, and who may he left destitute if you are hanged. 

Ilarrv Martin seemed shaken. He sat down at the table, 
he leaned liis head upon his hands, and the workings of his 
countenance told how strong was the emotion wit inn him. 
Lieborg watched him with eyes terribly skilled in reading the: 
passions and weaknesses of the human heart; and after he had 
paused for a moment, to let what he had said have iniJ effect, 
lie went on: — “So much for the girl; and you must recoiled, 
that if she refuses to swear that you are the man, and aligns 
for the rea-on that her life had been spared, even that will 
tell against you in some degree. Then comes her brother, 
and says all that he knows of you; then come I myself, and 
sworn" to you positively. Now, if you do what I want, you 
sweep away the w hole of this mass of evidence at once, and 
in tact may be said to set yourself free.” 

“ Why, how so?” cried Harry Martin. “ How could that 
prevent her giving licr evidence?” 

“Do you think she would give her evidence against you, ii 
by so doing she condemned her own brother to death V* de- 
manded Lieherg, in a low but emphatic tone; “ and I promise 
you she shall have that before her eyes, at all events.” 

Harry Martin gazed at him from under his bent brows, and 
for a moment or two a variety of different expressions parsed 
over the prisoner’s countenance, from which the dark, keen 
eye of Lieherg could extract no information in regard to what 
was pacing in his bosom. All that hi** tempter could divine 
was, that he was shaken, that his resolution wavered, though 
there was a certain look of scorn mingling with all the shades 
that flitted across Martin’s face, which was not very pleasant 
to his proud companion. He failed not, however, to ply him 
with every argument, to tempt him by every inducement; 
and Martin sat and listened, sometimes gazing full upon 
Lieherg, sometimes bending his eyes upon the table, some- 
times frowning heavily, and sometimes indulging in a dickering 
smile, which crossed his countenance like the lights that we 
occasionally see carried across the open windows of a house, 
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the tenant of which we know not, as we travel past it in a 
dark night. 

“ Well now, sir,” he said at length, looking up in Liebcrg’s 
face with a softened look, “ suppose I were to do as you wish, 
what surety have 1 that you will stand by me in the time of 
need V” 

Licherg bent down his head, speaking acroBs the table, and 
replied, “ 1 will acknowledge this night, in presence of the 
turnkey, that in seeing you, and hearing your voice,- 1 have 
become convinced you are not one of the men who broke into ‘ 
Mr. Carr’s house at Yelverly.” 

u That might do,” said Harry Martin, in a thoughtful tone; 
“ that would go a great way; but don’t you think it would be 
a lie?” 

“A lie T‘ exclaimed Lieberg, his lip curling. “Arc you 
fool enough to suppose that a man of the world cares two. 
straws about the mere empty shade of truth, when a great 
and important object is to be obtained? Where is the minister, 
the statesman, the patriot., who ever dreams of the abstract 
truth or falsehood of a particular proposition? The greatest 
reformer that ever lived, who harangues* multitudes upon 
corruption, and all the evils that afflict a state or a religion, 
will no more scruple to falsify the truth in regard to an op- 
ponent, or to tell a bare falsehood to gain an end, than a 
schoolboy will to rob an orchard. Take them all, from Luther 
down to the lowest of your purity-mongers in this happy 
island, and you will find that there is not one of them who 
considers truth and falsehood, except in reference to the end 
they have in view. Away with such nonsense between us! — 
it is only fit for a schoolmistress’s homily to girls of twelve 
years old. Twill do what I say, and that is sufficient: and 
ore your trial comes on, I will so contrive to tutor Helen 
Barham that she shall work your acquittal without committing 
herself.” 

“That will do! that will do!” said Harry Martin, meditating. 
41 But then, sir, I thought you intended to have your revenge 
upon this young woman. I should not be sorry to have mine 
upon that scoundrel, her brother. Now, let me sec: though 
we jump together in that, I should not like the poor girl ill- 
treated at all. 1 don’t suppose you would ever go strike a 
woman, or punish her in that sort of way?” 

Lieberg smiled contemptuously, and replied, “You cannot 
understand, my good friend, the nature of the revenge 1 seek; 
but be satisfied. It is nothing of the kind you imagine.” 

u But I should like to know,” said Harry Martin, “what it 
is, before I consent. Anything in reason, but no violence.” 
His tone was very much altered, and Lieberg marked, with 
satisfaction, that everything promised well for his purposes. 
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“ Well,” he said at length, w my revenge should be this: to 
force her to be mine, to bind her to myself by ties she loaths 
and abhors; to bow her pride to the dust by none of the ill- 
treatment that you dream of, but by caresses that she hates; ' 
ay, and daily to "know that her situation as my paramour was a 
pang and an anguish to her, while she had no means of freeing 
herself from the bond.” 

“Well!” cried Harry Martin, starting up, with such fury 
that he overset the table, “ you are a damneder scoundrel than 
I thought man could he! Get out, or I will dash you to 
atoms!” And at the same moment he seized Lieberg by the 
shoulder, as if to cast him headlong from the door. 

To liis surprise, however, he found that, notwithstanding all 
his own great strength, he could not move him in the least, 
and that the dark man before him stood rooted like a rock to 
the iloor. 

“ Beware!” said Lieberg, lifting np his finger with a scornful 
smile, as the prisoner drew back in some astonishment — 
“beware!” and at the same moment one of the turnkeys 
opened the door to inquire what was the matter. Lieberg 
went out without making any reply, and the prisoner was 
once more left alone. 

“Ay,” said Martin, when he was by himself; “now, if they 
have a cell in the place fit to receive a man that has murdered 
his own lather, they should put that fellow into it. ilow the 
scoundrel was taken in to tellrfdl his rascality! 1 don’t believe * 
a word of it — shell never peach. I know a little hit about 
women, too, and I’ll bet my life she doesn't say a word ; only 
those rascally fellows may get it out of her — those lawyers. 

1 have seen them puzzle a cleverer head than hers with their 
questions. However, we will sec: a man can die but once, 
and I’d rather do that than give the poor girl up into the hands 
of such an infernal villain, even if I had the papers to give 
him, which, thank God, I have not — for no man can tell what 
he will do when he is tempted. I suppose it will go hard 
with rue, after all.” 

And, with this not very pleasant reflection, Martin cast 
himself upon a chair, and appeared to give hin^clf up to the 
calculation of the chances for and against himself, with a 
heavy brow and a sad and anxious eye. 

CHAPTER XLI. 

Man, in bis collective quality, is undoubtedly a gin-drinker, 
a lover of ardent spirits, a seeker of all that stimulates the 
palate, both mental and corporeal. The wholesome food .of 
every-day life we soon learn to loathe, and even the excite- 
ment of the imagination by the mimic scene or tale oi fictitious 
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distress is willingly cast away for the more potent taste of real 
sorrow and actual crime. IIow we flock to see the trial of 
any notorious criminal ! — how eagerly wc watch the workings 
of apprehension and anguish on his countenance! — how criti- 
cally we examine the gradations of emotion, fear, awe, and 
despair, as they move the stubborn features or make the 
strong frame writhe ! How we gloat upon the deadly anguish 
of a fellow-human heart through all the terrible scen.es in the 
administration of justice, from the first examination of the 
captured criminal to the last dread moment upon the fatal 
drop! 

Is it then, indeed, that man loves to witness misery? — that 
he enjoys the spectacle of agony in a creature like himself? 
No! no more than lie enjoys pain in liis own person when he 
drinks those burning things from which his infant lips would 
have drawn hack, or eats those flaming condiments which set 
the palate in a blaze. Stimulus — it is all for stimulus: ‘sti- 
mulus that makes up one -half of all the enjoyments of the 
passions— the great ingredient in strife and exertion, the in- 
centive in the course of glory, the companion of ambition. 

The criminal court of York was filled to the doors. The 
reporters for the London newspapers were all present, come 
down to the mart of excitement for the purpose of hawking it 
in retail over the whole country. Many were the lawyers 
present to hear what they justly expected would prove a 
curious case; and a various multitude, not only from the 
city itself and the neighbouring country, but from various 
parts of Kngland, and even from the capital, occupied every 
corner of the court. There was expectation in every coun- 
tenance; and each little movement that took place in the 
court created not only a slight rustling murmur, and a mo- 
tion of every head forward to see what was taking place, but 
also produced the palpitation of many a heart from mere 
eagerness and anxiety tor the result. A great part of the 
crowd consisted, as is usually the case, of women: a more 
than ordinary interest had been excited amongst the fairer 
and more tender portion of the community, by the rumours 
which had been circulated regarding the prisoner Martin. 
He had become, as it. were, the hero of the day; and his long 
evasion of the officers’ pursuit, his sojourn on the moors, and 
his capture in attempting to escape from a distant cottage, 
had all been magnified and made the theme of wonder and 
comment, so that more than one penny pamphlet, containing 
an account of “ the Adventures of Harry Martin,” had been 
produced from the braius of several marvel-mongers in York. 
Then, again, there was the tale of his beautiful young wife 
and her mother having followed him to the place of his con- 
finement; and a report was current that the old woman had 
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been heard to say on several occasions that Harry was not 
guilty, and that it would prove so; which created a very 
general belief in his innocence amongst the many, whose 
ignorance of all the mass of crime that exists in this world 
renders them ever ready to believe that those who boldly 
assume virtue arc virtuous. 

The first cause that came on was one of no possible interest 
to any but the parties concerned: one of those cases of horse- 
stealing or sheep- stealing which sadly try the patience of an 
expecting auditory, when something more interesting, if not 
more important, is to follow immediately after. The counsel, 
however, on botli sides, were brief, the jury themselves were 
impatient, and that trial was soon over; for it is no less true 
than strange, that, even in courts of justice, the accidental 
circumstances connected with any particular case make an 
immense difference in the portion of attention paid to the 
investigation, though the crime and the punishment remain 
the same. 

The judges of the land, indeed, generally hold, as far as 
is necessary, that calm and dignified impartiality which pre- 
serves the same estimation of all things submitted to their 
judgment, without any reference to aught but that which is 
brought before them. Such is not the case, however, either 
with juries or with the gentlemen of the bar; and any vulgar 
crime will be investigated, judged, and punished, with a 
rapidity truly surprising, when the same act, dignified by the 
situation of the parties, or brought into notice by something 
new and striking in the mode of its perpetration, will occupy 
a court for whole days, and call forth the most profound in- 
terest in the breasts of jurors, counsellors, and auditory. 

The barrister who would conduct a trial for horse-stealing 
with a light and flippant speech of five minutes, although, by 
the .sanguinary laws of old, the life of the prisoner was in as 
great, danger as if he had committed inurde ; would become 
impressed by the deepest sense of his situation, and speak by 
the hour together, if .some great man w r ere slain by the hand 
of an inferior; and the slightest touch of romance will hold a 
court for hours over a trial for murder, which court would 
hang a dozen men lor simple forgery jn an hour and a half; 
and yet the responsibility is the same: the life of a lellow- 
bcing is in both cases at stake.* Although, perhaps, it no 
longer happens that 

Wretches hang that jurymen may dine ; 

yet many a man has a cause affecting his life, or his happi- 
ness through life, tried with no slight inattention, because he 


* Tills is now altered. 
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has not committed some distinguished crime, or performed it 
in a remarkable manner. 

At length the expected moment came for the trial of Mar- 
tin and his companions, and tlic prisoners were brought in 
and placed at the bar. All eyes were upon them ; and cer- 
tainly an awful moment it must be when a man enters a 
crowded and expectant court, loaded with the charge of a 
heavy crime, waiting for the ordeal of a public trial, knowing 
that his latt* for life or death is there to be sealed in a tew 
short hours, and sees fixed upon him the thousand eyes of a 
multitude who have come there to pry into and enjoy all his 
emotions — to witness the terrible struggle, and mark how he 
bears his destiny. It must be a strong heart, or a hard one, 
which can endure that first look with calmness. 

Very different from each other in aspect and demeanour 
were the four men who now advanced into the dock. Two of 
them hung their heads and looked down upon the ground; 
one of them gazed around with a faint and alii cted smile, nod- 
ding to some one that he saw in the crowd, and labouring 
painfully to appear at ease. Martin, on the contrary, came 
juruurd, looking straight, before him, his head erect, liis broad 
ciiest expanded, and his step slow hut firm. IJis brow was 
souk what knit and thoughtful, but bis air was frank as usual; 
and after having gazed towards the bench and barristers’ 
table, be turned his eyes slowly to the right and left, scanning 
the eager faces of the crowd with an unquailiug eye and an 
unchanging countenance. The clerk of the arraigns then read 
ihe indictment, charging the lour prisoners with breaking into 
the house ol Mr. Carr, at Yelverly, and stealing thence various 
sums of money and articles of gold and silver, and he then 
asked the prisoners severally for their plea. Contrary to the 
expectation of all present, while the three hicn who had 
seemed most cowed by the aspect of the court pleaded k - Not 
guilty” in a firm and distinct tone, and gave an immediate an- 
swer, Martin paused lor a moment ere he replied, as if he had 
some hesitation, and then answered likewise, but in a low. 
voice, -‘Not guilty.” 

It may seem strange- -it may be called unnatural ; but I 
believe that at that moment there was in the heart of the bold 
and criminal man of whom I speak a repugnance to tell a 
public falsehood, and to put in a plea that was not true. lie 
would have given a good deal, as he stood there, to have been 
permitted to claim the old battle ordeal — ay, if there had been 
twenty champions against him; but with all his faults and 
crimes, he liked not to say he was not guilty, when he knew 
himself to be so. 

The jury were then called over and sworn, no challenges 
being made ; and after the usual formalities, the counsel lor 
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the crown addressed tlie court, with a due sense of the respon- 
sibility that rests upon him who undertakes the part of public 
accuser. Not one word did he say to display his own skill or 
eloquence, to excite the passions of his auditory, or to preju- 
dice the cause that was about to be tried. He mentioned the 
facts of the robbery as they had taken place, the evidence by 
which he intended to prove those tacts, the circumstances 
which he thought might justly fix the crime upon the prisoners 
at the bar, and then left it to the jury to decide whether they 
were guilty or not, according to the impression produced by 
the testimony about to be given before them. 

After the conclusion of the counsel's speech, a momentary 
interruption of tlie proceedings took place, and a report ran 
round the court that one of tlie principal witnesses had sud- 
denly been taken ill. The judge and the counsel for the 
crown held some conversation together, the principal part of 
which was heard only by tho^e near them; but at length the 
former said distinctly, 41 1 think that such is the best course to 
pursue. It does not much matter to you in what order the 
evidence is taken, and probably, before wc have proceeded 
far, the witness may be able to appear. 1 ’ 

The counsel acquiesced in the judge's view, much to the 
relief of tlie spectators, who had become apprehensive that 
they might lose their amusement for the morning. 

The two witnesses first called were the female ser\ants of 
Mr. Carr, who, together with the labourers who had tome to 
the rescue of the inhabitants of Yclverlv, proved the lacts of 
the robbery, but could say nothing to fix the guilt upon any 
of the prisoners in the dock. The housemaid, indeed, dealt a 
little in the marvellous; and though her fellow-servant had 
declared that she was asleep the whole time, vowed that she 
had seen one of the robbers, and that he was at least six 
inches taller than any of the prisoners; which called from the 
prisoner’s counsel the significant remark, that the maid's tes- 
timony would go far to fix the burglary upon the Irish Giant. 
He declined to cross-examine her, however, saying, with a 
nod and a shrewd look to tlie jury, that her evidence was very 
well as it was, and would be received lor as much as it was 
worth, but no more. Some of the prisoners smiled, hut Harry 
Martin still remained grave and thoughtful. His brow, in- 
deed, gathered into a stern frown when the name of the next 
witness was pronounced, and Frederick Count Lieberg w T as 
called into court. 

The foreign appellation and the rank of the witness caused 
a movement of curiosity amongst the spectators, and a slight 
murmur, in the midst of which Lieberg advanced and took his 
place in the witness-box, with that sort of calm and impressive 
demeanour which bespeaks both attention and belief — very 
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often, alas! where neither is due; for those who have been 
accustomed to frequent senates and courts must have observed 
how much attention an empty speech will gain from an at- 
tractive Lone and manner, and how readily a falsehood is 
believed when the face of the teller bears the appearance of 
a tirni conviction. Let the reader be sure that the lie is as 
much in the manner as in the words, and that its success de- 
pends more upon the former than upon the latter. 

Livberg’s handsome face, too, and fine person, the accurate 
taste of his dress, and his military carriage, all struck the 
spectators and the court, and prepared them to give full credit 
to every word that he uttered. The judge alone, Jong accus- 
tomed to remark the slightest changes of the human counte- 
nance — whose memory was, in short, a dictionary of looks — 
remarked a something when the eye of the witness lighted on 
the prisoner Martin, which made him say to himself, u There 
is hatred there.” It was no permanent expression, but one 
that passed like lightning over his lace and was gone; a Hash 
of the eye, a sudden convulsive curl of the lip, a momentary 
contraction of the brow, and then all was calm again. 

After stating who and what lie was, and that he had visited 
the house of Air. Carr for the purpose of hiring some shooting 
in the neighbourhood, Liebcrg went on to give, in a clear and 
peivpijuous manner, and, as usual, without the slightest 
foreign accent in tin* world, his account of all that, occurred on 
the night of the robbery. Nor was that account far different 
lrom the truth, for Lieberg well knew that truth is always 
more convincing than falsehood; and consequently he con- 
tented himself with as little of the latter ingredient in his story 
as was possible, consistent w T itli his purposes. The only part, 
then, of his statement which was calculated to deceive was, 
that In* had been roused out of liis sleep by a scream, and was 
issuing forth from his room to sec what it was, when he re- 
ceived a blow on the head, which stunned him for a few 
minutes. He next proceeded to say, that on recovering his 
senses he found himself bound, and, looking through his lialt- 
cloed eyelids, saw two men in his chamber, rifling liis trunks 
and dressing-case. They remained there for some time, talk- 
ing aloud, and then w’ent away, leaving him still tied. 

“ Have you seen cither of those men since? 11 demanded the 
examining counsel. 

“I have,” replied Lieberg, firmly. 44 1 sec one of them 
now,” and he fixed his eyes upon llarry Martin with a stern 
look. 

The judge smiled as lie saw the direction of his glance ; but 
the counsel bade the witness point out the man, if he still saw 
him in court. Lieberg held out his hand towards Martin, 
saying, 14 Of the four prisoners in the dock, the one upon the 

x * 
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extreme right I can swear to, as one of those whom I saw in* 
my room that night.” 

As he spoke, he bent his eyes full upon Martin’s face, and 
the prisoner returned his stare, with a look as proud and 
powerful as his own ; and again a murmur ran through the 
court, as the spectators remarked the glances which those two 
men interchanged. 

“ I)o you see in the court the second man who was in your 
room?” demanded the counsel. 

“ I think that the prisoner at the further end of the dock is 
he,” said Liebcrg; “ hut I cannot swear to him.” 

Af ter a few more questions the examination in chief was 
ended, and Count Licberg was turned over to the hands of 
the prisoners’ counsel, who proceeded to cross-examine him. 

Cross-examination is a terrible engine in the hands of one 
who knows how to wield it properly. It is a sort of mental 
torture, ibr the purpose of making a witness confess the truth, 
but which, like the rack and the thumbscrew, has as often 
brought forth falsehood as that which is sought to be elicited; 
and yet it is impossible, perhaps, to do without it. The proud 
spirit of Licberg writhed within him at all that he was obliged 
to endure during his cross-examination ; hut, with the won- 
derful command which he possessed over himself, he lor a 
long time covered all his feelings with an exterior of cold 
composure; revenging himself, from time to time, upon the 
counsel by a bitter sneer, which made the court smile, though, 
his own lip remained unmoved and stern. 

He was made to go over and over again the exact position 
in which he stood when he received the blow 7 that stunned 
him; and a number of questions were asked which seemed 
directed to puzzle the witness, more than to accomplish any 
other object ; and then the counsel suddenly demanded whe- 
ther he was not actually up and at the door when he heard 
the scream he had mentioned. 

“I have already said,” replied Lieberg, “that it awoke me 
from my sleep ; and .1 must appeal to the court whether this 
course of examination is to be persisted in.” 

The judge, however, did not see that the question was at 
all objectionable, and the counsel had the pleasure of finding 
that he had irritated the witness. He then went on to ask 
him, by what signs and external marks he recognised the pri- 
soner; and lie made him acknowledge that the faces of the 
men lie had seen were covered with black crape, and their 
figures enveloped in smock-frocks. 

“IIow was it, then,” the counsel asked, “that you recog- 
nised one of them so rapidly? Was it by his feet, which might 
have appeared from under the smock-lrock, or was it by his 
hands?” 
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Lieberg replied that, it was by his general appearance; and, 
knowing that his visit to the prisoner’s cell might sooner or 
later be made a subject of discussion, he determined, with his 
usual decision of character, to touch upon it at once himself, 
“I remember him,” he said, “by his general appearance, and 
also by another indication. I have told the court that I heard 
him speak for some time ” 

“ Hut,” exclaimed the counsel, interrupting him, and evi- 
dently prepared for what was to follow, by some’ intimation 
from Martin himself- — “ but you have not heard him speak in 
this court; and 1 will now ask you, Count Lieberg, upon your 
oath — remember yon are upon your oath, sir — whether you 
did not visit this prisoner in York Castle, for the purpose of 
entering into a compromise with him, which would have nul- 
lified your evidence here this day?” 

The counsel for the crown here interfered, and the court 
declared that the question could not be put in such a shape, 
though the counsel for the prisoner asserted that it was neces- 
sary for his defence. The very discussion, however, produced 
what the keen lawyer desired — namely, a doubt in the minds 
of the jury; and Lieberg's eye gathered in a moment, from 
the countenances around him, that an advantage lmd been 
gained by his adversary. He at once decided upon his line of 
conduct, and, bowing to the court, said, with a degree of ra- 
pidity that rendered it difficult to stop him, “The question has 
hecu asked, and I am not only willing but desirous to answer 
it at ouce. It is very easy for a hireling advocate, by base in- 
sinuations, to affect the character of a witness, but the stain 
must not rest upon my honour. I did visit the prisoner the 
night before last; but it was, as I explained to those who gave 
me admission, for the purpose of hearing him speak in com- 
mon conversation, with a view to make myself quite sure of 
his identity, lie threatened me, it is true, if 1 gave evidence 
against him, and ” 

But the court again interfered, in a peremptory tone, signi- 
fying distinctly that neither the counsel nor the witness could 
be allowed to go on in the course which they were following, 
and Lieherg's cross-examination was soon after terminated, the 
barrister who conducted it being satisfied with the impression 
that he had produced, and which remained unfavourable to 
Count Lieberg; for suspicion is one of those evil weeds that, 
when once planted, can by no possibility be eradicated from 
the soil in which they have taken root. 

Lieberg left the witness-box with a frowning brow, but took 
a place in the court to see the rest of the proceedings. At the 
next name that was called, there were two hearts that beat in 
the court — that of the prisoner and that of Count Lieberg ; but 
it was the heart of the latter which throbbed more violently 
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when the crier pronounced the words, “ Helen Barham!” He 
looked round the people, and thought it strange to see the in- 
difference upon the faces of all ; for so intense were his own 
sensations, that he forgot, the crowd were not aware who 
Helen Barham was, and that the name, for aught they knew, 
might appertain to some inferior person in the household of 
Mr. Carr. When she appeared, however, and lifted her veil, 
her extraordinary loveliness produced at first a dread silence, 
and then a low murmur of admiration. Helen's cheek, which 
was unusually pale when she entered, grew crimson as slic 
saw the multitude of eyes upon her, and read in e\ory look 
the effect of her beauty upon the crowd. To one feeling as 
she did, that admiration was a very painful part of a situation 
already too terrible. She turned pale again — she turned red 
— she felt as if she would faint; and while in this state, an old 
mumbling officer of the court put a book into her hand, in- 
distinctly ran over some words she did not hear, and then 
added, in a louder tone, “Kiss the book!” Helen obeyed 
mechanically; and after a short pause, to allow her to recover 
herself, her examination began. The counsel for the crown 
addressed her in a softened voice; and while she spoke in an- 
swer to his questions, and detailed all that had occurred on 
the night of the robbery, the prisoner Martin never took his 
eyes from her face. At the same time the dark light of Lie- 
berg’s — if 1 may use a term which seems a contradiction — 
poured upon her countenance unceasingly. It seemed as if 
he were trying to intimidate her by that stern, fixed gaze; but 
Helen bad now regained her composure, and proceeded un- 
wavering, with her soil musical voice, in a tone, low indeed, 
hut so clear that every word was heard by every ear. There 
was no backwardness, no hesitation ; and there was not a 
heart in that hall which did not feel she was uttering the 
simple, undisguised truth. She told how she had been awa- 
kened; how she had seen the face of one of the robbers; how 
she had uttered an involuntary cry; how lie liad rushed to- 
wards her, with the intention of burying her testimony in the 
silence oi the grave ; and how he had spared her. 

She paused for a moment, while a tear or two ran over her 
cheek, and hers were not the only eyes in the court that shed 
bright drops. 

She then detailed all that had occurred afterwards, till the 
period when she was left, alone in Sheffield; and then the 
counsel took a grave and somewhat sterner tone with lier, 
saying, “Miss Barham, 1 foci deeply for your situation, after 
the promise that you have made for the purpose oi saving your 
Jifc; but before I propose to you the question which I am 
about to ask, I beg to remind you, first, that no promise ex- 
acted under fear of death can be held binding for one mo- 
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mcnt; secondly, that you have a duty to your God and to your 
country, to the laws, and to society in general to perform, 
which duty must be accomplished unflinchingly; and J now 
ask you, by that duty, however much pauilt may give you — 
Do you, or'do you not, see in this court the man whose face 
you beheld on the night in question V” Helen paused, and 
there was a dead silence through the whole hall. 

“ J will not prevaricate in the least,” she replied, in a voice 
still firm, though' Tier face was very pale, “and J know fully 
what I expose myself to; hut I will not answer, in any way, 
a question which endangers the life of a man who spared mine 
when my death would have ensured liis safety. I will not 
say whether i see him or not, and I will bear no testimony 
whatsoever against him.” 

Again there was a profound silence in the court; and tl]en 
the counsel expostulated, and the judge, iu a mild but serious 
manner, brought forward every argument which could be 
adduced, to persuade Helen Ihirliam to answer the question 
asked her; but nothing moved her, and when lie added a 
threat of using the authority with which lie was invested for 
punishing contempt of the court, she replied in a mild and 
humble, but still a firm ton*' U 1 came hither, my lord, with 
a full knowledge of what you might be obliged to do; and I 
have only to beseech you, in consideration of the circumstances 
in which 1 am placed, to deal with me as leniently as possible. 
My firm belief, that I should be committing a great crime 
were 1 to act otherwise, makes me maintain a silence that, 
whatever it may be called, does not border 'in the slightest 
degree upon contempt.” 

The good judge looked down, evidently distressed and 
puzzled how to act. But the counsel for the crown, resolved 
at all events to gain some admission which might prove the 
iiict he wanted to establish, demanded, somewhat suddenly, 
“Is it your linal determination, Miss Barliam, not to point 
out in this court the man whose face you saw on the night in 
question?” 

“ 1 did not say he was in the court,” replied Helen, who 
had studiously kept her eyes turned from the dock ever since 
she entered: “I know not whether he is in the court or not. 
1 merely said that I would not answer any question on the 
subject. If it were to affect my life itself, I would make thr 
same reply; lor that litis which he spared he has every right 
to require again, if by the sacrifice of it his own can be 
shielded.” 

“I fear,” said the 'xulgc, “that the dignity of the court 
must be vindicated. Miss Barham, I warn you that, if you 
still refuse to give evidence, 1 must commit you for contempt, 
as the most lenient method of dealing with you.” 
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Helen bowed her beautiful head, replying in a low tone, 
“ I know it, my lord.” 

u Let the warrant be made out,” said the judge, “ and let 
the witness be removed in custody.” 

As he saw Helen quitting tlic witness-box in charge of the 
officers of the court, Harry Martin took a quick step forward 
to the front of the dock, as if about to speak, but at that mo- 
ment a warning voice was heard amongst the crowd, exclaim- 
ing “Harry!” 

His eyes ran rapidly round to that side of the court, and he 
saw his wife with her two hands clasped, gazing with a look 
of agony in his face. He instantly cast down his eyes again, 
and drew slightly back, while one of his companions in cap- 
tivity whispered, “ Well, that girl is a diamond!” 

In the mean while, a pause had taken place in the court; 
and the judge, anxious to get rid of the impression which 
Helen’s conduct had produced upon himself as well as others, 
directed the next witness to he called. The name of Mr. 
Carr was accordingly pronounced, the counsel at the same 
time asking some one who stood near, if that gentleman were 
well enough to appear. Ere an answer could he given, how- 
ever, Mr. Carr was supported mto the witness-box, and 
accommodated with a seat. He was deadly pule, and shook 
very much, as if affected by cold or fear; and be gave his 
evidence in so low a tone, that the examining barrister was 
more than once obliged to bid him raise liis \oicc. lie, as the 
rest of the witnesses had done, detailed all that he knew of 
the robbery; but as his room was the one which had been 
the most completely rifled, he appeared to have seen more of 
the actual Tobbers than any one else. There were four of 
them, he said, and he had had a good opportunity of marking 
them well while they tied him to the bed-posts, and stripped 
his chamber of all that, was valuable in it. lie had not seen 
their faces, it is true: but nevertheless, from their general 
appearance, he could swear to them anywhere.” 

Towards this part of Mr. Carr’s evidence, he seemed to 
become heated by the thought of the property he had lost, 
and he spoke much louder and quicker than before; but just 
then there was a little bustle and confusion on the opposite 
side of the court, and Mr. Carr raised his eyes. What he 
saw* there no one knew, but bis voice fell and his countenance 
changed; and when the counsel told him to point out the 
persons who had robbed him, if he saw them in the court, Mr. 
Carr gazed into the dock with a vacant look, and shook his 
head, saying, “I do not think any of those are tlic men. The 
three on this side, indeed, might be amongst them, but that 
man beyond” — and he pointed to Martin — u was certainly not 
one.” 
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A murmur of surprise, and, it must be said, of indignation, 
took place at the counsel’s tabic ; lor lawyers arc not easily 
deceived in such matters, and there was not one man there 
who was not perfectly convinced that the prisoners at the bar 
were the persons who had committed the robbery, and, more- 
over, that Mr. Carr knew it to be so. The examining counsel 
made one more effort, by asking how he happened to be so 
sure in the case of Martin. 

“ Because,” replied Mr. Carr, u none of the housebreakers 
were so tall and powerful.” 

“And yet,” said the barrister, turning round to his brethren, 
“ two of the other prisoners are taller than he is. My lord, 
I think it is inexpedient, after what we have heard, to call 
any further witnesses.” 

“ I think so too,” said the judge ; “ but I shall let the case 
go to the jury.” 

The prisoners declined making any defence, and the judge 
remarked that it was scarcely necessary for him to sum up 
the evidence; adding, u A more disgraceful case I have never 
had the misfortune to see tried.” ^ The ory, without quitting 
the box, returned a verdict of “Not. guilty/' 

The judge then addressed the prisoners, saying, u A jury of 
your country has acquitted you of a great crime, and 1 will 
not take upon myself to make any observations tending to 
impugn the only verdict they could return under the circum- 
stances; hut, at the same time, you will feel that there are 
facts connected with this trial which gave it a peculiar cha- 
racter, and tli at the same are never likely to occur again. If, 
then, any of you have hitherto led a vicious or criminal life, 
Jet the danger you have now run be a warning to you. I do 
not think, sir ” he continued, addressing the leading counsel 
lor the crown, “that after what has taken place, we can deal 
very severely with Miss Barham. Let it be notified to her, 
that upon due petition the court will order her discharge 
and he turned to his paper to see what was the next case set 
down for trial. 


CHAPTER XLH. 

“ The climate, not the heart, he changes who flies across the 
wave.” So said the old Roman, some thousand years ago; 
and doubtless what he said was true, both in his own day, 
when men cultivated a firm, fixed spirit within them, and also 
in the present, in the cases of some individuals, to whom has 
descended the gem-like hardness of the antique mind, on which 
lines, once engraved, are never to be effaced. Nevertheless, 
in the rapid change of scene, in the running from Land to laud, 
in new sights and new excitements, in the companionship of 
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fresh acquaintances, and even in the every-hour collision with 
our fellow-creatures which takes place only in travelling, one 
wears away the sharpness of some sorrows, as the gem which 
has rolled for ages in the waters of the Tiber, or which is ca?t 
up by the waves of the JEgean Sea, though it retains the 
figures which were cut into it ages ago, loses the sharp out- 
line that it received from the graver’s tool. 

As there is scarcely a plant on earth from which the hce 
cannot extract honey, so there is scarcely a scene in the wide 
world from which the mind that seeks real wisdom cannot 
draw a moral, and every moral has its consolation. The very 
aspect of strange cities, whatever be the grief in our heart, at 
the time, hriiurs its comfort, derived, we seldom examine how, 
and often mistake when we do examine, hut wrought out justly 
and reasonably by the silent working of that spirit within us, 
which, if we would let it, would always deduce its homily from 
every object of the senses. We wander through the streets 
of a great town, wc gaze up at. the tall houses, we mingle with 
the busy crowd, we see the sunshine streaming upon some 
mansions, and the deep shade resting upon others; at one 
window wc behold a group of merry faces, at. another the 
close-drawn curtain, indicative of sickness, anguish, and death. 
From the one door, with tabor, and pipe, and garlands, and 
scattered flowers, goes forth the bride to the altar; from an- 
other streams out the dark procession of the grave. On each 
countenance that wc meet is written some tale of joy or sorrow; 
each street has its history, each dwelling presents an episode 
in the great poem of human life. AVe return to our own 
chamber with a calmness in our sorrows, with a resignation iu 
our melancholy, that we have not before felt — and why? 

Is it the universality of human misery that gives ns a false 
support? Is it., as the most misanthropical of philosophers 
has declared, that there is a comfort for each man in the sorrows 
of his fellow-creatures? 3s this the process by which we 
derive consolation from mingling in the busy haunts of un- 
known races of beings like ourselves, and discovering the same 
cares and pursuits, joys and griefs, throughout the world? 

Oh, no! it is that wc are taught our o;vn littleness, as one 
individual ant in a whole ant-hill ; and from the sense of our 
own littleness we gain humility, and from humility resignation, 
and from resignation love and admiration for that great God 
who made the wondrous universe of which we are an atom; 
some knowledge of his power, some trust in his wisdom, some 
confidence in his goodness, and some hope in his protecting 
arm. 

AA r ho that has ever stood amongst the multitudes of a strange 
city has not asked himself, 41 What am lin the midst of all 
1 these? what are all these to the God who made them? and is 
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not that God mine?” There may be such ; but they who seek 
it will ever find, in the contemplation of any scene where the 
workings of almighty will are displayed, some balm for those 
wounds which almost every man, in the great warfare of the 
world, carries about beneath his armour; for, to end as we 
have begun, there is a drop of honey in every flower. 

Morley Ernstein had executed liis purpose: he had quitted 
England, to search, not lor happiness, but for forgetfulness; 
not forgetfulness of her he loved, but forgetfulness of himself 
and of his situation. But, alas! reader, it must be acknow- 
ledged, he sought not the drop of honey in the way that it 
might most easily be found. The same impatient spirit was 
upon him which rebelled against the share of human sorrow 
that wn* allotted to him ; &nd full of its suggestions, he struggled 
to drown thought and reflection, rather than to find comfort 
by their aid. Bride, too, as we have shown, had its share in 
liis feelings; he was angry with himself that his heart had 
bent before any blow. He accused himself of weakness, not 
knowing where he was really weak; he strove to steel his 
bosom, and in fact only hardened his external demeanour. 

A lit of illness, of no very serious character nor long dura- 
tion, which overtook him at Calais, only served to increase 
liis irritation and impatience. He had been angry before with 
the weakness of his mind, as lie called it; he now felt a degree 
of scorn for himself and for human nature, because of that 
weakness of body which yields to any of the trifling accidents 
of air and climate; and the very irritation increased and pro- 
longed the sickness under which lie laboured. 

At length, however, lie was convalescent; and, being per- 
mitted to go out lor an hour or two, walked forth into the 
town, thinking that in its streets he might find something to 
call his mind away from himself. But little indeed can the 
good town, whose name was written on Mary’s heart, display, 
even to the eye of an Englishman, to occupy or interest him 
for a moment. It is a sad, dull place; but in those days, the 
communication between France and England having been in- 
i’ terrupted lor many years, and only opened for a few, there 
j was a kind of local colouring about Calais which supplied the 
• want of other attractions. There one saw a great many things 
that one had never beheld before. Postilions were to be found 
with enormous pigtails, and with as much wood as leather in 
tlieir boots; ropes served for harness, and peasant women 
came to market covered with great ornaments of gold. The 
contrast, indeed, was strong between the two sides of the 
water; and Morley Ernstein’s eye soon became occupied, even 
when he believed liis mind was 1 taking no part in any of the 
objects around him. 

The dull lethargy which comes upon the spirit of man under 
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the influence of any bitter disappointment is never so easily 
thrown off as when fancy is awakened by some of the magic 
tones of association. There are few places in this good world 
that are not linked to some interesting event in history ; and 
even the small, dull town of Calais itself figures in the records 
of the pa9t on more than one important occasion. Nothing, 
however, presented itself in the aspect of the place, or in any- 
thing on which his eye rested, that could carry the mind of 
Morley Emstein away to other days, till he paused for a mo- 
ment, after a ramble round the market-place, before a bronze 
bust, which is not easily passed unnoticed. 

There are some heads, as the reader must often have re- 
marked, which are very beautiful in painting, but which lose 
all their interest when sculptured ; there are others, however, 
which seem to demand the marble or the bronze; and if we 
accurately compare the busts that have come down to us from 
ancient times with the history of the persons whom they re- 
present, we shall find that the man of fixed and powerful 
thoughts, of stern and rigid determination, almost always 
affords the best subject for the statuary, as if the character of 
his mind required something analogous to receive the expres- 
sion which it gave to his features. Of all the heads in modern 
times, perhaps that of the Cardinal de Richelieu was the one 
which afforded the finest subject for the sculptor. All the 
paintings of him are weak when compared to his character: it 
is in bronze that his image ought to go down to posterity. 

The moment Morley ’s eye fixed upon this bust, the light- 
ning of the mind flashed back into the chasm of past years ; 
the scenes of other days — the block, the axe, the chamber of 
the torture, and all the dark implements with which that ter- 
rible man built up the fabric of his greatness — came before 
his eyes in a moment ; and, for the first time since the cloud 
of sorrow had fallen upon him, his spirit found a momentary 
sunshine in the memories of ancient lore. 

lie stood and gazed, then, with his arms folded on his chest, 
while the people walking to and fro passed and repassed him ; 
and many commented as they went, and assigned him a his- 
tory and a character from their own imagination. How sel- 
dom is it, in the busy world with which' we mingle, that any 
of the conjectures regarding our thoughts, our feelings, our 
state of existence, are correct ! How rarely, from any of the 
indications that man's external demeanour affords to society, 
can one single trait of the heart’s countenance be divined ! 
Alas, dear reader, that it should be so! but to one another we 
all wear masks. 

One man, as he passed by Morley Ernstein, and saw the 
traces of* care and thought on his countenance, settled it at 
once that he was some young prodigal flying from his credi- 
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tors — a very natural supposition in the town of Calais or Bou- 
logne. Another, moralizing with a friend who walked beside 
him, declared, from his youth, his gloomy look, and his dis- 
tinguished attire, that he must have killed his best friend in a 
duel, or committed some of those other dark crimes which 
society never punishes, but conscience, sooner or later, always 
does. Another set him down for an indifferent milor: , 

Parf&lt Anglais voyageant sans des&ein, 

Achetant chcr den modernes antiques ; 

Regardant tout avec un air hautain, 

M6prisant lea saints et leurs reliques. 

But at that moment there was one near him who knew better; 
and while Morley continued to gaze at the bust of Kichelieu, 
altogether careless of what any one thought of him — shut up, 
in short, like tlic lady of the Arabian giant, in a glass-case of 
his own sensations and thoughts, through which he could be 
seen, hut could not be approached — he was suddenly roused 
by bearing his name pronounced, and turning round, saw a 
countenance not less striking than that of Kichelieu himself, 
nor, upon the whole, very different in character. 

The first impression was not pleasant, for the loneliness of 
heart that lie felt upon him made him repugnant to all com- 
panionship. Neither was the man he saw one in whom he 
was inclined to trust or to confide; one whose sympathies 
were with him, or upon whose counsel he could rely; but yet, 
to say the truth, when he remembered the charm of his con- 
versation, the power that he seemed to possess of leading the 
mind of others, with whom he held any communication, away 
from all that was unpleasant or painful, to brighter objects and 
to calmer thoughts, the first shrinking feeling of unwillingness 
passed away, and he stretched out his hand if ankly, exclaiming, 
“Liebcrg! 1 little dreamed of meeting you here.” 

Now the reader may remark, with great justice, “What! 
then Morley Ernstein was by this time willing to seek enter- 
tainment! If so, his sorrow was on the wane.” He may like- 
wise observe, that after all the acts and deeds committed by 
the worthy gentleman who now stood before him, it would 
surely have been more characteristic of Morley Ernstein to 
turn his back than to hold out his hand. True, oh courteous 
reader! — true In both cases — with the qualification of a 14 but.” 
Did you ever happen to take, under the influence of any of 
the many ills that flesh is heir to, a dose which seemed some- 
what bitter at first, but which produced great relief to the 
sick heart or the aching head? If you did, you will know 
that, though you might nauseate the remedy at first, you 
sought it eagerly again as soon as you experienced the benefit 
thereof. Now', Morley Ernstein was exactly in that situation. 
Under the first pressure of grief, he had turned from the very 
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thought of amusement until disgust, hut in mere occupation 
he had found a mitigation ot pain; and while gazing at the 
bust of that great and terrible man, and suffering his mind to 
run over the scenes of the past, he had lelt an interval of tran- 
quillity which he had not known for many a day. Conscious, 
therefore, that in Licberg’s society he should find more of the 
same* kind of relief than in that, perhaps, of any other man 
living, lie was not unwilling to take the same medicine for his 
wound again, although there might still he a degree of repug- 
nance lingering at his heart. As to the second point, let it be 
recollected, that although our good friend, Count Liebcrg, had 
done everything on earth which Morley Ernstein would have 
looked upon as base and villanous, not one particular of all 
those transactions with which the reader is lully acquainted 
had been made known to him cither by Helen or Juliet, and 
he was utterly ignorant of the whole. lie looked upon Lie- 
berg merely as a man of the world, with better feelings than 
principles; for although Morley was somewhat philosophically 
disposed by nature, he totally wanted that experience which 
in the end convinces us that the separation between good 
principles and good feelings is much more rare than youth and 
passion are willing to admit. 

Principle may be one check upon a man, good feeling ano- 
ther; the man who has both is sure to do right; hut the man 
who lias either will not go far astray, and in this case too you 
may know the tree by its fruits. Of Licberg’s conduct to Helen 
Barham, of his conduct to her brother, Morley amis ignorant; 
and though at first, as I have said, he felt but little disposed 
to like the society of any one, yet the second impulse made 
him hold out his hand, and utter the words I have inenlioned. 

“ T as little thought to sec you in Calais,” said Liebcrg in 
reply; 11 but I did trust to overtake you in Paris; lor on my 
return to town I heard that you had suddenly quitted Eng- 
land, that something had gone wrong with you, and that you 
were about to make an autumnal wandering in other lands.” 

Liebcrg paused, seeing that the allusion which he had made 
to the cause of his companion’s quitting England made Mor- 
ley’s brow knit heavily, and his eyes seek the ground. “To 
say the truth,” continued Liebcrg, “I am not in the best 
spirits myself, and 1 am somewhat a-weary of thi«* working- 
day world. I tried all the resources of Great Britain for 
shaking off the dulness of this season of the year; fired a gun 
or two upon the moors, spent a clay at a fashionable watering- 
place; and finding that everything was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, set off post-haste to overtake you in Taris, and see if 
you would take a tour with me through foreign lands.” 

The picture which he gave of his state of mind was adapted, 
with infinite art, to the mood which his keen and penetrating 
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eyes saw at once was dominant with his companion. A faint, 
and as it were unwilling smile was Morley’s only reply; hut 1 
he passed his arm through that of Licberg, and as they turned 
back towards the inn, the latter proceeded — u \Ve can go, you 
* know, across from Taris to Cologne, then ramble along the 
hanks of the Rhine, make our way through the Tyrol into 
Italy, spend the cold season at Rome or Naples, and then, if 
you like it, * wifcsceittc lujemcf return to England. Or,” he 
continued, u if that suits you not, we can ramble still farther, 
plunge into Calabria, visit the blue shores of Greece, see the 
lairy-tale wonders of Constantinople, range through the scenes 
of the crusades in Syria and Palestine, and scour on, fleet 
horses the sandy deserts of Egypt. Where need we stop, 
Moilcy? where need we stop? i have no tie to one quarter 
of the globe— you have none either, that 1 know of; the world 
is all before us, and the wonders, not only of a hundred coiuir 
tries, hut of a hundred ages. Where shall w T c not find some 
astounding record of the mighty past? — some of those marbles 
which, in their slowly -perishing grandeur, teach us the little- 
ness of all things present, and, amongst the rest, of the cares 
and sorrows that we may both be su liering? Of those cares 
and sorrows w r e will speak no more ; J a*lc you not what are 
jours: you question me not regarding mine. But let us on- 
ward, onward together, through all the varied scenes of earth, 
pausing no longer anywhere than while enjoyment is in its 
freshness, taking the grape while the bloom is upon it, and 
the flower before a leaf is slied. Once more, what say you? 
shall it be so?” 

There was something in the tone in which he spoke, in the 
picture that he presented, in the very rapid succession of ob- 
jects which lie proposed, that seemed addressed with careful 
calculation to the weaker part of Morlcy’s character ; to the 
rash, the impetuous, the excitement-loving spirit, which, had 
long been kept down by the influence of the better soul within 
him. There was nothing in the scheme against which that 
better soul could raise the warning voice; there was no one 
thing suggested which could he branded with the name of 
evil. It was like offering to an eager and a fiery horse a wide 
and swift career, while, faint at the far extreme, appeared a 
goal hung with prizes, which seemed to glitter, though dim 
and confused, from the distance at whieh they were placed. 

Morley hesitated not, but replied — his eyes for a moment 
lighting up with the fire which once used to be so readily kin- 
dled in them — “ I will go willingly, Licberg. It is, in fact, 
the scheme I had laid out for myself, only improved and 
brightened by hav ing you for my companion. 1 have been ill 
since I have been here; hut to-inorrow, they assure me, I 
shall be ready to continue my journey.” 
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CHAPTER XLHI. 

u Providence,” says a powerful but dangerous author of 
another laud, “has placed Disgust at the door of all bad 
places.” 

But, alas! she keeps herself behind the door as we go in, 
and it is only when we come out that we meet her face to 
lace. The road to evil is undoubtedly a flowery path, 
smoothed down and softened with every care, so that no ob- 
struction, no difficulty, may retard our steps, or keep us 
within the bounds of right. It is only when we would turn 
again that we discover the thorns. 

Such may seem a strange homily wherewith to begin an ac- 
count of the journey of JVIorley Ernstein and Frederick Count 
Licbcrg. It is nevertheless an undoubted fact, dear reader, 
that of all the many persons well calculated to smooth that 
high-road to vice of which we have just spoken, the young 
baronet could have found none more dangerous than the man 
who, placer! side by side with him, commenced, on the day 
following tli at with which wc terminated our last chapter, a 
tour through lands where temptation is cheap, example abun- 
dant, and punishment rare; except, indeed, that silent punish- 
ment. of the heart, the sentence of God’s own law, to which 
man has sometimes added corporeal infliction, but from which 
he can never take away one fiery drop. 

They sat side by side in Mor ley’s carriage, turning over that 
of Count Lieberg to servants and baggage ; for, as we have 
seen, Morloy had no less than three men in his train — -the 
courier, the groom, and good Adain Gray — while Lieberg was 
armed with a courier and a valet, so that there were plenty, 
certainly, to occupy both vehicles. The conversation between 
the two travelling companions was, of course, modified by the 
circumstances in which they were placed. It was no longer 
the wide, discursive, rambling play of fane}'’ which had charac- 
terized their communications at an earlier period of their ac- 
quaintance : it was lull of deeper thoughts and feelings. It 
was no longer the even flow of a bright and sparkling rivulet, 
dancing rapidly on, uninterrupted by any obstacle, glistening 
over the pebbles of its bed, and whirling in murmuring eddies 
from the banks : it was the mountain torrent, amongst rocks 
and precipices, now pausing in deep silent pools, now dashing 
through stones and crags, and now plunging in an eager cata- 
ract over the edge of the precipitous cliff. 

It might be that Lieberg’s mind itself had taken a different 
mood from the various scenes through which he had lately 
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gone, from the violent passions which had actuated him, from 
the bitter disappointment of pride, and vanity, and love. Or 
was it that lie purposely gave to all he said the tone which 
made it harmonize with the mood and temper of his compa- 
nion at that moment? Who shall say which? Certain it is, 
however, that he, as usual, led the conversation, and led it in 
that exact strain which bore the mind of Morlcy Einstein 
along with him. He suffered the pauses that took place - to he 
long ; he forced not his fellow-traveller to speak ; he meditated 
as well as Morlcy, and only roused himself from his silence to 
cast forth some fierce and flashing sarcasm at the world and 
all that it contains, or to utter some deep and stern comment 
upon human happiness or human efforts. Jt was like the 
stillness of the storm’s approach, broken by the flash or the 
thunder. Then, if lie found his companion so disposed, he 
would go on in a rambling and meditative manner, a dark 
gloom pervading all he said, like the shadow of the cloud, 
remaining even when the voice of the tempest is still. 

u Do yon sec that mother nursing her child, Morlcy?” he 
said, after a pause, as they drove through one of those small, 
miserable villages to be found so frequently upon the road 
from Calais to Paris. 41 Is it not a pretty sight?” 

44 1 think it is,” replied Morlcy, somewhat surprised at the 
sneering turn of the lip that accompanied his w r ords. 

44 Ay,” continued Lieberg, 44 it is indeed a sweet sight to see 
the sowing of hopes that, go on from blight to blight till all are 
blasted to the very root. For what is she nursing it, Morlcy? 
For sickness, and sorrow, and disappointment ; for anguish of 
body and of mind; to find virtue become a curse, or pleasure 
alone in vice; for sin, crime, misery, and death, the grave and 
corruption, and liell hereafter! it is a sweet sight, indeed; 
and yet, if there he truth either in Holy Writ, or in worldly 
experience, such is what we have just seen. The child was a 
girl, was it not ?” 

44 1 think so,” replied Morley, gloomily. 

“Poor thing!” said Lieberg, 44 the more her misery. Men 
can find pleasure, or at all events relief from their cares, if 
they are wise enough to seek it. Women are altogether slaves : 
their minds to prejudices, their bodies to passions or follies. 
They arc worse than any other slaves: the slaves of two 
masters — of man and of vanity.” 

Morley replied not, and the conversation dropped; but it is 
true, and therefore it must be admitted, that the tone assumed 
by his companion was that which harmonised with the feelings 
in liis own bosom, although he might see in many cases the 
falseness of his arguments and the fallacy of all his deductions, 
Those feelings were of angry discontent, and he would not 
take the trouble to refute Lieberg, even where he perceived 
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he was most wrong. It was like hearing a man who has 
deeply injured us accused of faults that he lias not committed* 
too often do we listen, and internally dissent, but arc silent, 
and perhaps are pleased. 

* After a pause of some minutes, Lieberg took up the same 
topic again, pointing out how superior was the situation of man 
to that of woman; hut still the theme was, that man could 
drown every sorrow and every care by varying excitements. 
It was too pleasant a doctrine for Morley, in his state of nnnd 
at the time, willingly to resist; and he yielded gradually to 
the belief that the only course for him to pursue was to drown 
the memory of Juliet Carr by anything that could occupy or 
interest him. lie proposed to himself innocent objects, it is 
true; but where is the man who can gallop his horse headlong 
at a fence, and sny that lie will* not leap it? 

The first day's journey passed in such conversation as we 
have described, and the carriages paused at Beauvais for the 
night. It was yet. light; and to while away an hour ere 
dinner was ready, Morley Ern stein, without giving any notice 
to Lieberg, who had gone to another room, strolled out to the 
fine old cathedral, and entered those doors which, in Human 
Catholic countries, are never shut against the worshipper. 

lie gazed up towards the high transept, the magnificent 
proportions of which must ever how the heart to religious 
feelings; first calling to Taste, Taste leading on Imagination, 
and Imagination bringing a thousand devout images in her 
train, as is always the case when appealed to by anything 
grand and solemn. There is something, also, in the architec- 
ture of Gothic churches which has certainly a more devotional 
effect than the light and graceful buildings of the (frocks. 
There are near relationships between ail grand sensations. 
Aw r c is the sister of Devotion; and I believe that feelings 
truly sublime can never be aw'akcncd in the human heart 
without ideas of religion rising up with them. Man often 
becomes sensible of his littleness in the midst of the works of 
his own hands; the eye runs up the tall column till it loses 
the tracery of the capital in the airy gloom above; he stands 
at the foot of it as an insect, and thinks of the Goil for whoso 
■worship that structure was raised, and tp whom it is less than 
the ant-hill on which we set our unconscious feet. 

Morley Ernstein felt the influence of the place. The shady 
hour; the solemn arches; the sober hue of the building; the 
solitary lamp at a shrine on the other side; the kneeling figure 
ol‘ a woman, half hidden in the gloom; a receding step, that 
echoed along the vacant vault : all made him feci inclined to 
stay and meditate; and the better spirit seemed to think her 
hour was come again, and lifted- her voice to take the bitter- 
ness from his wounded heart. It was in vain, however, for 
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the fiend was near him; and ew Morley had reached the end 
of the choir, Lie berg was by him, and his hand upon his arm. 

liow was it that, he wiled Morley away from those contem- 
plations, which were likely to lead him to higher and holier 
feelings than those which his counsels could inspire? It was 
by no light laugh; it w'as by no bitter sneer; it was by none 
of those means which he might have employed at another 
time, lie knew that a spirit dwelt in the air of that place 
which would not suffer any method of the kind to succeed, 
lie called Morley 's attention, then, to the beauties of the 
building; he descanted upon columns and arches with the 
most refined and delicate taste; lie destroj^cd the grand effect 
of the whole by engaging in the examination of details; and, 
drawing him out of the church, after having taken a turn 
round if, he pointed to some of the grotesque ornaments, the 
grinning heruls and monstrous forms which found place in the 
architecture of that day; and then, and not till then, he ven- 
tured upon a. sneer. 

“See, Morley,” he said, “how these people think fit to 
decorate the temples of their God with heads of devils and 
serpents! Thus is it with us all, I fear.; and if wc were to 
look to the temple which w T e raise to God in our own hearts, 
wc should find it as full of grinning fooleries as the outside o i 
a French cathedral. The very image that we draw of Him, 
nine times out of ten, if we could embody it, would be no 
better than the great idol of .Juggernaut; and, alas! like that 
idol, we often make it, in bloody triumph, roll over a crowd 
of human things, crushing all sweet affections, and joys, and 
happiness, beneath the wheels of one superstition or another. 
Is it more drivelling or foolish to ornament a temple with 
toads, bats, and dragons of stone, than to suppose that the 
God who made us, and gave us powers of enjoyment, should 
quarrel with us for using those powers, or tasting pleasure 
wherever wc find it?” 

“ It must depend upon the kind of pleasure, Liebcrg,” re- 
plied Morley, somewhat sharply. “ God will never quarrel 
with us, 1 am sure, for that which neither injures curselvea 
nor other individuals, nor society in general; which neither 
degrades the spirit that He has given us nor takes away from 
the glory of the Giver. But it is a wide subject,- Lie berg, 
which I will not discuss with you in my present mood. One 
thing, however, is very certain — that man’s foolish imagina- 
tions can no more alter the nature of God than those foolish 
ornaments can affect the prayers that are offered beneath these 
walls. He has told us what he is, and with that we must 
rest satisfied.” 

Lieberg made no further reply, for he was well aware that 
one evil thought, one dark doubt in regard to right and 

T 
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wrong, once implanted in the human mind, remains for its 
time buried in silence and apparent forgetfulness, till the 
summer <hiy of temptation causes it to germinate and produce 
the richest harvest which a tempter can desire. He left the 
subject, therefore, where it was, and the following morning 
the two companions proceeded on their way towards the French 
metropolis. 

They did not stay long in that capital, nor shall 1 pause 
upon all the events that occurred there. Licberg took cave 
that Morley should not want temptation, and it was not by 
any ordinary means that he stimulated him to yield to it. lie 
urged him not, he argued not with him, in order to induce 
him to plunge into the ordinary dissipations of youth. He 
proceeded by the sap and mine; every word, every tone, and 
every look, being directed to show without an effort, to im- 
press upon the mind of his companion as a self-evident truth, 
that a greater or a less degree of vice was an inevitable neces- 
sity, an incident in the life of every young man, without which 
youth never reached manhood, lie took it for granted, or at 
least he seemed to do so, that Morlcy’s views on those sub- 
jects must be the same as his own; nay, that he must already 
be ill some degree dipped in the stream, which is certainly 
neither Jthat of immortality nor of oblivion ; and he more than 
once thought lit to suppose that his young companion went 
hither or went thither with view s which never entered into 
his head. At the same time, as his acquaintance was very 
extensive, lie contrived that his fellow-traveller should be 
cast, whether he liked it or not, into such society as he 
thought fit. 

Tools for any work are never wanting in Paris; a thousand 
accidents brought about a meeting between Morley and this 
fair lady or that beautiful girl; and amidst the bright, the 
gav, and the fascinating, there were many willing and well 
skilled to lead youth upon the fiowery path of passion. A 
moment of strong temptation came, working itself up by 
various accidents, like clouds gathering together lor a storm. 
Licberg watched it coming, and chose the precise moment 
when the grholc fabric of Morlcy’s good feelings and good 
principles tottered, tor the purpose of making a great effort to 
overthrow them altogether; but he strove for it not as other 
men would have striven. 

It was a sombre evening ; the moment of danger he knew 
was to be towards nine o’clock that night, and Lieherg sought 
not to make his companion pass the hours in any qccupation 
which might banish thought and reflection: on the contrary, 
it seemed as if a deep and heavy gloom had fallen upon him- 
self; his conversation was of the darkest and most desponding 
character; and, as they sat alone together, he skilfully called 
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up every idea that might pile such a lofcd upon . Morley’s 
heart and mind as would impel him to anything in order to 
cast it off. ' 

44 Such evenings as this make me sad,” ho said, his dark, 
bright eyes resting mournfully upon the young Englishman. 
44 Autumn, indeed, is always to me a time of darkness. It is 
the death-bed of the year; and still, when I think how. many 
pleasures have slipped by us untasted, how few will ever re- 
turn again; when 1 think of the emptiness of many things 
that I have sought and cared about, I feel a cloud come 
over my spirit that I would give worlds to disperse. .What 
a difference, Morley,” he continued, looking out of the win- 
dow, “ between this evening and that on which I some time 
ago met you in the Park, with a beautiful girl hanging on 
your arm and looking as if she loved you !” 

Morley shrank as if he had been rending open his heart, 
and bent down his eyes upon the table; hut Lieberg went 
on: — fck l too was happier then, blit those dreams fade; and I 
do believe, after all, that with women, the virtue and the 
high principle which we admire are but coldness of nature. 
They will be to all appearance as fond, as attached, as devoted, 
as may he; but put some small stumbling-block in their way, 
and we shall find that they will whirl all our happiness to. the 
wind without a hesitation or a care." 

Morley stretched out his hand to the Burgundy that stood 
by, with a sort of convulsive grasp, filled the tumbler to the 
brim, and drank it off without a pause. 

u Give me the woman of* passion,” continued Lieberg — “ she 
who yields to the impetuous torrent of her love without fears 
of the consequences or thoughts of the future. A thousand 
to one she betrays me, it is true, but still she is mine while I 
possess her; and she can never inflict upon me the pang of 
the cold-hearted, virtuous coquette, who raises love almost to 
a pitch of agony, and then disappoints it with an agony more 
terrible — verifying the Icelandic fable of the damned, whose 
torture is, to he lirst burned in the heart of liecla, and then 
plunged into its eternal enows. There have been periods in' 
my life, Morley, when I have felt more bitterly than you 
know of, and it is ever in such dull times as this that the 
memory of all which is sad and dark in the page conies upon 
me. I wish the salon were opened; I think I could go and 
stake my last louis to see if by the gambler’s feverish joy I 
could cast oft this oppressive weight upon my breast. Give 
me the wine, Morley, and let us have the windows closed. I 
love not the world nor any tiling in it.” 

Thus he went on for some time in a tone of dark despon- 
dency, which made the moral poison that mingled with all he 
said ten times more potent and dangerous than when it came 
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diluted with gayer things. Had he presented to Morlcy’s 
mind the memory of Juliet Carr in all her purity and good- 
ness, he would have called up a warning angel rather than a * 
fiend; but it was the memory of sorrows alone that he re- 
called; of that anguish of mind which — as corporeal pain will 
sometimes drive the wretch, in a moment of madness, to lly 
to deadly poison lor the repose of death — will often urge on 
the spirit to a thousand harmful things, even for a moment’s 
relief. 

As he proceeded, the load seemed to lie more and more 
heavy upon Alorloy’s heart. At first it bore him down, and " 
seemed to overpower him; but gradually he rose to {struggle 
against it: the wine seemed to strengthen him; he took an- 
other and another draught, hut then he paused, saying he 
would drink no more. Already, however, it had produced 
some effect — not in intoxicating, not in clouding his senses, 
but in sending that fire through the veins which none hut 
the Burgundian grape can produce. lie became impatient 
of Lieberg's gloomy tone, lie was glad when the clock 
struck nine. 

41 Ha! there is the hour,” cried Lieberg. “ Now will you 
come to the salon, Morley? We shall find some excitement 
at least in those mischievous pieces of pasteboard.” 

“ No,” answered Morley ; 44 1 have an engagement to-night: 
my carriage must be by this time in the court;” and hurrying 
away to escape further question, the sound of wheels was 
heard the moment after. 

A dark smile came upon Lieberg’s countenance. lie too 
went forth, but he was not absent more than an hour; and 
then, speaking a word to his valet as he passed, lie walked 
into the sitting-room and sat down to read. It was past one 
o’clock when the valet entered suddenly, saying, 44 That is his 
carriage now, sir.” 

Lieberg went out into the corridor, and passed Morley Em- 
etcin, as with a slow step the young Englishman mounted the 
stairs. He gave him but a word of salutation, and hurried 
on; hut Lieberg marked the haggard eye and the flushed 
cheek, and, entering his own bed -room, he stood silent for a 
moment with a look of fierce triumph. It was as il* he had 
won a great victory. 

But there must have been a motive for all this. There was, 
and his words slunved it. “lie has fallen !” he cried; 44 he 
: lias fallen! The first plunge is taken ! Who shall stop him 
mow? Neither heaven nor hell. He shall go on! he shall 
,£O' 0 n! and ere many years I will show her this god of her 
adolatTy as low and empty a licentious debauchee as any that 
enwis through opera saloons, or spends his days and nights 
^between the gaming-table and the brothel.” 
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. CHAPTER XLIV. 

At breakfast the following morning the two travelling compa- 
nions met again, and by that time a great change had come 
over the aspect of Morley Ernstein — a change in a very small 
particular, but one so remarkable that it instantly struck *the 
eyes of JLicberg, and surprised and puzzled him. Morley was 
grave, perhaps one might say sad ; but there was a calm, a 
tranquillity in his grief, which had not appeared in liis de* 
' mcariour since his parting with Juliet Carr. There seemed 
none of that bitterness, that struggling against the hand of 
fate, which had before characterised his sorrow; he was sad, 
as we have said, but he was no longer moody, indignant, and 
discontented. 

Although, alas! wc have no window through which to look 
into the breast of man, and see the springs and wheels of 
thought and action as they work, yet imagination may pry 
into the motives, and perhaps obtain some insight. It is but 
supposition, reader, yet we will try to show Jthe causes of the 
change in Morley Ernstein. Previous to this period, the share 
of pride which is in every human heart had fixed itself upon 
his high and steadfast adherence to right : there had been in 
his bosom, in short, a sense of deserving; and a feeling of ill- 
treatment and angry repugnance to submit to the w r ill of God 
had risen up when the first touch ot sorrow lighted on hirn. 
lie seemed to think that he had a right to happiness, and that 
to make him take his part in human griefs was an injustice. 

Of course it must not he supposed that he acknowledged 
such sensations to his own mind : 1 paint them in the, broad 
light as I believe they stood, without the veils with which the 
deceitful ness of man’s heart covered them to Morley 's own 
eyes. Had he analysed his feelings, in truth, he would have 
discovered that, though he might have experienced sorrow — 
deep, poignant sorrow — at his disappointment under any cir- 
cumstances, the more bitter, the more fiery grief would have 
been absent, had he not set up a claim to deserving a better 
fate. 11c had looked around, saying, as did the apostle, but 
with a different feeling, “What man convinces me of sin?” 

Such had been his state up to the day before, and now the 
change which had come over him was produced by self-abase- 
ment. He no longer stood in the same proud position in his 
own eyes; he felt all his weakness, all the weakness of human 
nature, and his spirit was bowed down in humility before the 
will of God. He could no longer say*, “I have deserved;” and 
"though liis sadness was increased by knowing that he had 
erred, yet it was a more wholesome grief than that which he 
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had before experienced, and bitter repentance opened his 
heart, so that resignation could take the placo of despair. 

I have said that liis demeanour puzzled Lieberg: he could 
not comprehend the change that he saw in Morlcy Ernstein; 
but the truth is, his own character was so different that simi- 
lar events would with ham have produced the reverse result. 
II is spirit was one neither to sorrow nor repent, ami the con- 
sciousness of evil would but have made him raise his head to 
meet the avenger. He might how, indeed, under the force of 
circumstances, but it was only for the purpose of an after 
struggle. He watched his companion attentively, then, but 
he commented upon nothing iliat he saw; lie took no note of 
their conversation on the preceding evening, or of any events 
which might have followed ; but began in a lighter, though 
not a gay tone, asking Morley how he had slept, and adding, 
u What a stormy night it has been!'’ 

“Indeed l” replied Morley; “ I did not hear it.” 

“ Innocence sleeps soundly,” said Lieberg, with a laugh. 

“Virtue, without the doctor's aid. 

In the soft arms of sleep was laid ; 

Whilst vice, within the guilty breast. 

Could not be phy-ickcd into rest. 

“Is it so, Morley? But, after all, what conventional non- 
sense those poets write! Well may it he said that they deal 
in fiction, and their morality is not a bit more real than the 
rest. A pretty sort- of morality, truly, one finds in all these * 
moral poets, and other righteous personages! They think no 
more of manufacturing a till sc hood to serve the cause of truth, 
as they call it, than a poor, honest, wicked man like myself 
thinks of drinking his cup of coffee. Now, what a gross lie it 
is — so gross, indeed, as to be quite impotent — to tell us that 
virtue is happiness, and that innocence always sleeps comfort- 
ably! For my part, everything that I see around me makes 
me believe that, in this world at least, virtue is more akin to 
misery than to happiness; and how many pangs and sorrows 
are there that from time to time disturb the repose of inno- 
cence, and break the rest of the purest and the best !” 

“That is true,” replied Morley, thoughtfully. “Griefs 
may often break the sleep of innocence*, but can vice ever re- 
pose, Lieberg? And as to the happiness or unhappiness of the 
good and the bad, thank God there is another world, where 
things may be made even !” 

“x our English proverb says,” rejoined Lieberg, “that l a 
bird in the hand is worth two" in the bush.* I would rather 
take out my stock of happiness here, my good friend.” 

“I have been thinking much over that subject this very 
morning,” answered Morley, “ and have made up my mind 
upon the matter, Lieberg.” 
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“ And to what conclusion ?” asked his companion. 

“That the balance even here is in favour of right,” replied 
Morley. 44 Supposing that there be an equal portion ol‘ mis- 
fortunes and disappointments, successes and advantages, 
allotted to the virtuous and the vicious — and there is nothing 
either in reason or experience to show that the bad man is 
more favoured by fortune than the good — the very nature of 
the virtuous man's own mind leaves his pleasures not' only 
more pme, hut more poignant, from the freshness of his 
heart, while his sorrows are diminished by resignation to the 
will of llim who sent them, and by those bright hopes which 
lighten half the load of life.” 

44 1 iim glad to think that you have got up such a comfort- 
able philosophy,” answered Liebcrg ; 44 tor oflate I have cer- 
tainly seen that you are very sad, Morley, and I have striven 
to the best oi‘ my power, though somewhat vainly, to cheer 
you.” 

“ T tliank you lbr it deeply,” replied Morley, extending his 
hand; “and 1 wish I bad been wise enough to get up this phi- 
losophy, as you call it, before. You would not then have 
found it so difficult to soothe me, Liebcrg. v 

14 It is an excellent good philosophy,” answered his compa- 
nion; 44 anrl the only pan in it with which I might be inclined 
to quarrel, my good friend, is the actual estimation of what is 
right and what is wrong, what is innocent and what is vicious. 
1 do not take lbr granted the dictum of every would-be phi- 
losopher— no, nor of every puritan — when he tells me that a 
thing which makes me very happy, and docs no harm to any- 
body, is a vice or a wickedness; but there is no use in talking 
any more about it. Ethics are a very uncertain science : 
what’s excessively wicked in one country is highly virtuous in 
another. Polygamy is an honoured observance in Turkey: 
dwindle it down to bigamy in England, and it becomes a great 
crime, for which you send the poor wretch to a penal colony, 
as if* the fool’s act would not he punishment enough if we did 
but compel him to abide by the consequences, and live with 
the two wives at once.” 

Lieherg laughed aloud, half drowning Morley’s reply : “The 
Christian has always a standard of morality, Licberg.” 

The former, however, wished to pursue the subject no 
more, for he was satisfied with the advantage he had gained, 
and was well inclined to leave the boundaries of vice and vir- 
tue vague and undefined. He therefore turned the matter off 
with a jest, and as their breakfast concluded, demanded, 
“Well, what shall we do to-dav?” 

44 For my part,” answered Morley, 44 1 shall quit Parts this 
very day; but I do not wish to influence your conduct, Lie- 
berg, as you may have affairs to keep you here somewhat 
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longer. I wish to be away from the place, and will wait for 
you anywlieTe that you like, till you rejoin me.’ 1 

Lieberg’s eyes for a moment flashed with an angry expres- 
sion, when Morlcy talked of leaving the French capital so 
suddenly; but the latter part of his companion’s speech cleared 
his brow again, and he replied, “Nay, nay; I will go with 
you. I have nothing to do here, unless it were to take 
leave of some of the fair girls wc know; hut as you are 
in such haste, we will do without even that. Doubtless, as the 
poet says, 

Fresh frores will clear tlio bright blue eyes 
Wo late left brimming o'er.” 

All the arrangements were soon made : passports were 
signed, bills were paid, accounts were closed, horses were pro- 
cured, and ere night Morlcy Ernstein and his companion were 
some miles on their way towards the banks of the ILhinc. 

It was rather late in the year lor the German watering- 
places, and about one-half of the company which during the 
summer had thronged the picturesque villages of Nassau and 
Baden had taken their flight towards greater cities. A num- 
ber still remained, however, to linger out the last fortnight of 
the season; and roulette and romjt -vt-noir , and certain select 
gambling-parties, went on with only the greater vigour from 
the want of that excitement which the more extended society 
of the full Neason brought with it. It is just at that time of 
the year that the arrival of* strangers, especially if they come 
with some little display of importance, creates the greatest 
sensation; and it may be easily believed that the two hand- 
some English carriages, the servants and the couriers which 
accompanied Morlcy and his companion, made many a head 
protrude itself from the windows, and many an idler gather 
round the vehicles. The appearance of those within them did 
not diminish the interest felt, and some questions were asked 
of the servants as to the names of the two gentlemen, which 
soon circulated amongst the inhabitants of the place. The 
dinner at the tahle-d'hute passed off pleasantly, Eieberg meet- 
ing with several persons whom he knew, and Morley being 
placed next to a most respectable-lookirtg old German baro- 
ness, with her white hair beautifully arranged round her fair 
though wrinkled lace. Notwithstanding the melancholy which 
still hung heavily upon Morlcy Ernstein, the frank and lady- 
like manner of his fair neighbour at the board soon seduced 
him into conversation, which the society of the young and the 
beautiful, perhaps, might not have been able to effect. 

In the evening he strolled with Lieberg into the great hall 
where the company had assembled, intending but to gaze lor 
a moment at the splendour which such a place generally dis- 
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flays, and then to wander out into the walks round about; 
which had been cut with careful taste to give every attraction 
to the little town. Very different, indeed, was the scene pre- 
sented from that which be had often witnessed before in a 
Parisian gaming-house. Roulette and rouge-et-noir were, it is 
true, going on in one part of the vast hall, and card-tablea 
were to be seen laid out in another; but, besides the parties 
occupied with such dangerous pursuits, there were various gay 
and glittering groups moving here and there, or seated at 
various tables, taking different kinds of refreshment. A hand 
was playing in the open space before the numerous windows 
of the building, the night was clear and warm for the time of 
the year, and everything that art could do had been done to 
render the scene splendid, and to banish thought by forcibly 
engaging the mind with a whole host of amusements. 

Again Liebcrg, as they moved onward, met with many ac- 
quaintances, some of them foreigners, sonic of them English- 
men. Indeed, in every place, and amongst in every nation, 
he seemed to have friends; and he took care to introduce his 
young companion to all the most distinguished personages 
present — princes, counts, and barons without number, and 
more than one noble lord whom Morlcy had often heard of as 
men of high repute, but had never met with before. 

Not anxious for much societ}', Morley Emstein at length 
disengaged himself from Lieberg, telling him that he was 
about to stroll out through the walks; but the moment after 
he was stopped by a fine-looking elderly man, of a fresh and 
pleasing, though somewhat melancholy countenance, who hehjl 
out his hand to him as an old acquaintance. After a moment’s 
thought, Morley recollected the old nobleman, whom he had 
met in London, and to whom he had been introduced at the 
house of Mr. Hamilton. Well pleased at what he remem- 
bered of their conversation on those occasions, he returned his 
greeting warmly, and willingly sat down beside him for a few 
moments in one of the windows. 

44 1 hope you are not in search of health, Sir Morley,” said 
Lord Clavering. 44 You do not look so well as when I met' 
you in London.” 

44 Oh, no,” answered Morley; “ my health is good, hut I am 
seeking what mo.st people seek after they have found the use- 
lessness of seeking happiness : I mean amusement. But I 
trust your lordship is not less fortunate in point of health, 
though 1 am afraid, from your asking me, that you yourself 
have been driven to these baths by some of the unpleasant ills 
ol‘ the flesh.” 

“Not exactly so,” replied the old nobleman, “though I 
always think that mineral waters arc medicines with which 
Nature herself furnishes us for almost all diseases, if we do 
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bnt apply them rightly. Tt is now many years since I my- 
self received great benefit from these waters. I had just 
suffered a deep and terrible altiiction, which, through the 
mind, had preyed upon my constitution, and no one expected 
that 1 should ever recover. I was then a younger son, seeing 
life, as it is called, in the Austrian service., I accordingly 
threw up my commission, and was returning home to die in 
England, little cared for by anybody, and, to say the truth, 
caring little for anybody myself — except, indeed, one who has 
also been snatched from me since, by the inexplicable decrees 
of God. I paused, however, at this very place: and though 
at that time I thought life a very valueless possession, and was 
prepared, like Cawdor, to 

Throw away tho dearest thing I owed. 

As ’twero a careless trifle, 

I remained here for six weeks, and so recovered health and 
life.” 

u And have you never liad to curse the waters since?” asked 
1,1 or ley, gloomily, u and to wish that you had not tasted 
them?” 

“ No, my young friend,” replied the old lord. “Though I 
thought at that time as you seem to think now, yet I have 
since had to bless them for affording me time to judge better 
of many things, and to learn submission to the will of the 
Almighty; uav, more — for having left me to the enjoyment ot 
many blessings, the calm sunshine of health and ease, and 
that degree of freshness of heart, notwithstanding some bitter 
sorrows and deep disappointments, which enables me still to 
feel many endearing affections — partaking, perhaps, less of 
the eager passions which are the portion of youth, but more 
of the permanent convictions of experience. I can now love 
worth,” he continued with a smile, “better than beauty, and 
seek in the companion o f my later hours the friend rather 
than the mistress.” 

u 1 have been wrong, my lord,” said Morley, “ and gave 
way to a bitterness of spirit which I do not wish in general to 
indulge.” 

At that moment Lieberg came up hastily, and spoke to his 
young companion in a low voice, saying, “ Will you do me a 
favour, Morley ? 1 know you hate j/lay of all kinds, but I know 
also that you do not care about losing a crown or two. The 

old Baroness Yon L , next to whom you sat at dinner, is 

very anxious for a four-handed .game of whist. She has 
pressed me into the service, and there is the old Prince of 
Nagger stein ; but we cannot get a fourth, all we can do. Come, 
only sit down for one rubber. I hate that dull, drivelling 
game, but I could not well refuse.” 
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Morley rose and walked slowly to the table, feeling that it 
was utterly impossible he could take the slightest interest in 
any one oi‘ all the gamblers’ pursuits. In his eyes, rouge-et- 
noir was as stupid as whist, and whist as stupid as draughts. 
Of all the games that ever were invented, if he had been 
forced to choose one, it would probably have been marbles. 
He had sat down to play, however: the old lady was charmed 
with his politeness; the Prince of Naggerstein was courtesy 
itself. Morley soou found that the stakes were enormously 
high, and that the two old opponents of Lieberg and himself 
were a couple of thorough-paced gamblers. Lieberg seemed 
to discover the fact at the same moment, and gave a warning 
look across the table towards Morley. lie himself played 
well and carefully; but during the first rubber the young 
.Englishman could not bend liis attention sufficiently on the 
game, made several mistakes, and the two companions were 
losers of a very considerable sum. 

u For heaven’s sake, Morley, be careful?” said Lieberg. 
“You have lost me five hundred louis by not playing up to 
my lead. We must have our revenge, however, for it is im- 
possible to rise with such a loss as that. I understand the 
old lady’s game now: be careful, and we shall recover.” 

lie spoke in English, which language the other two did not 
understand; and Morley, vexed with himself, continued at the 
table, lie did now pay attention; nay, more — he became in- 
terested— eager. The darkVyes of Lieberg were fixed upon 
liim sharply from the other .side of the table, and Morley lan- 
ciod that he read in them anxiety to sec what he was about to 
play. It was, on the contrary, only to mark how far the 
gambling spirit of the place was getting a hold upon his mind. 
The scheme bad been well arranged, and it was so far success- 
ful, that Morley felt that dangerous degree of excitement 
which lie had never experienced before: the first symptoms of 
the growing dirca.se — of that fell and terrible disease which, 
when once it has taken possession of any human being, never 
leaves him till it has destroyed him— the immedicable fever of 
the mind. 

Once he raised his eyes from the table, and saw Lord Cla- 
vering standing opposite to him, with a look of melancholy 
interest in his face. Morley averted his glance, and eagerly 
went on with the game, the impetuosity of his nature affect- 
ing him in this, as in all other pursuits, and carrying him on 
with a vehemence which he wished to restrain without being 
able. As liis mind was clear and rapid and his memory good, 
he played well, now that he paid attention ; Lieberg also ma- 
naged his game with admirable skill, leading Morley on almost 
to the very last with the expectation of winning. 

The end of the rubber again approached: Morley Em- 
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stein had played; the Prince of Naggerstein had just made a 
trick; the result of the whole depended upon Lieberg’s next 
eafd, and while he paused, as if in thought, Morley again 
lifted his eyes. Lord Clavering was still there, but another 
figure now stood beside him, which for a moment made the 
young Englishman turn as pale as death. The next instant 
the blood rushed into his face and temples ; he saw and un- 
derstood nothing more of what had passed at the card-table, 
except that Leiberg had played and that the game was lost. 

Kapidly paying what the other party had won, Morley 
turned away, saying, in a determined tone, that he would play 
no more. Lieberg marked the look, and said in a low voice 
to himself, “The time will come !” But the next instant, fol- 
lowing Morley with his eyes, he saw him standing beside one 
of the most lovely creatures he had ever beheld, with a degree 
of agitation in the manner of both which not even all the 
crowd that was around them could repress. The lady was 
dressed in deep mourning; but Lieberg hud no difficulty in 
recognising the same fair being whom he had once seen with 
Morley in the Park, and with Lady Malcolm upon another oc- 
casion. 

What were the sensations of Morley as he stood beside 
Juliet Carr, and with a low voice and beating heart inquired 
into what bad passed since he left her? Juliet was not lets 
agitated than himself. It was evident that she was glad, not 
eorry to see him, though melancholy mingled with her joy; 
and she left the soft, fair, trembling hand in liis as long as he 
thought fit to detain it. She told him that the cause of the 
mourning which he beheld was the death of her father, and 
those tidings, it must be owned, produced but one sensation 
in Morley’s heart, lie had respect for Juliet’s grief, however, 
and for a moment or two bent down his eyes for fear glad 
hopes should sparkle up in them and jar with her natural 
Borrow, In the brief pause that took place. Lord Clavering, 
who had stood by, with Juliet's arm resting in his, watching 
with no slight interest, apparently, the agitation of his fair 
companion and her lover, disengaged himself from her, stay- 
ing, “1 will see if the carriage is there, Juliet. Sir Morley, 
will you take care of this iady till 1 return? 1 will not be 
long.” 

“Oh, Morley!” said Juliet, the mordent he was gone, i4 I 
ha\e one great favour to ask of you — a favour that will make 
me as happy as anything can.” 

„ “ Name it, Juliet,” replied Morley: “ are you not sure that 
r|o make you happy I would sacrifice life itself?” 

“ Never sit down again to a table like that, Morlcv,” said 
Juliet. “ You know not the agony of watching one w hom we 
? Jove, with a countenance full of passions which only the dark 
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spirits of this place can impart. Promise me, Morley, if ever 
you have loved me. You cannot tell what I have suffered 
ivithin the last five minutes.” 

“I do promise you, Juliet,” replied Morley; “but you 
know not what I have suffered during many weeks. I told 
you, .1 ulict, that T could not answer lor what occupations 1 
might, seek, in order to cast off the misery which your loss 
inflicted on me.” * 

44 That which is wrong,” replied Juliet, 44 depend upon it, 
can hut add gall to the well of bitterness. Oh, Morley 1 for 
my sake strive for better consolations. To know that you are 
happy were the only happiness I could now possess, and i am 
sure that such a heart as yours can never find anything but 
wretchedness in vice.” 

44 1 will trust,” said Morley, 44 that the state of despair which 
might well drive me to any source of relief is to last no longer. 
"Where are you to be found, Juliet V I will come early to- 
morrow, and you must then give me up at least an hour to 
myself and by myself, Juliet.” 

Hie shook her head mournfully, but replied at once, 44 Wo 
arc at the place called 4 The Towers.’ Come if you like, hut 
it is all in Aain. 1 would fain be with you often, Morley; I 
would lain he with you always, to advise, to counsel, to soothe 
you; hut ii must he as a sister: I never can be more.” 

4,4 This must he explained,” answered Morley; but at that 
moment Lord ( 'lavering again appeared, saying, 41 The car- 
i.age T ’s here,” at the same time offering his hand to Juliet to 
lead iicr from the hall. 

ilorle\. however, would not give up his post till the last 
p'irutte, and he himself conducted Juliet to the side of the 
carriage. lie waited with a heavy heart and frowning brow, 
till the old nobleman, taking his seat by Juliet in the vehicle, 
ordered the coachman to drive to 44 The Towers.” Then, after 
pausing moodily for a moment or two before the door of the 
building, he looked up into the sky, and with a deep and long- 
drawn sigh turned into the paths that wound away through 
the woods, up towards the summit of the hills. 


CIIAPTEll XLY. 

* 

Nigiit and meditation were friendly to Morley’s spirit; he 
wandered on, rising higher and higher as he advanced over 
the busy world of emptiness, of folly and vice, that he had 
just left in the great hall. The fresh breeze of the mountain 
played around his head, and quieted the feverish throbbing of 
his temples. He looked up to the heavens, and saw star 
beyond star, till the deep blue sky seemed, to his intense gaze. 
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to grow white with the multitude of brilliant orbs that shone 
forth from the very bottom of the depth. Was it possible 
that he could see that infinite immense of worlds without 
thinking of God, without wondering at the mightiness of his 
power, without asking himself if his goodness or his strength 
could ever fail, and without deriving thence powers of endu- 
rance — ay, and powers of resistance — which no other philosophy 
could have afforded? 

The very sight of Juliet Carr, too— the very words that she 
had uttered, though their import was sad, and though not a 
ray of hope could be elicited from anything that she had said 
— awoke the better spirit in the bosom of her lover, and led 
his thoughts on to higher and to holier tilings than those to 
which the earthly spirit would hare prompted him. 

lie wandered on, thinking of endurance: lor the first time 
since the hitter disappointment that he had met with, the 
heavenly spirit in his bosom seemed to have free sway, to 
clear away, as in days of yore, the mists and shadows of earth 
from his eyes, to unveil the skeleton face of earth’s ordinary 
pleasures, and to show him the rankling corruption of even 
the fairest forms of* vice. 

U 1 will endure,” he thought, “firmly, strongly, resolutely. 
I will endure with resignation, with submission, with the 
courage of a man, with the humility of a Christian. Juliet 
shall not grieve to sec me plunge into those things which my 
own heart condemns. 1 will learn, once for all, whether there 
be any real and substantial obstacle between us ; and if my 
life must be passed in sorrow and regret, I will not add 
remorse also to the burden.” 

He had now climbed high up the side of the hill, with no- 
thing but the stars above him ; and turning his eyes from them 
down upon the town below , he beheld the place where he had 
so lately sat, with the lights glittering from the manifold 
-windows, and the music sighing faintly up to his distant ear. 
The sight and the sounds only filled him with disgust; and it 
was with regret that, after remaining for some time longer 
upon the hill, he took his way hack again to the busy haunts 
of men. 

On arriving at the inn, and entering the rooms which had 
been assigned to liimsclf* and Lichcfg, he found considerable 
confusion and disarray. The cause w as soon explained to him ; 
for, the moment after he appeared, his companion issued forth 
from the left-hand room, saying with an eager look, “ What 
say you, Morley, to a journey by night? I have just received 
intelligence which obliges me to set off for Munich imme- 
diately; every hour is of consequence. Will you come?” 
/Morley thought of Juliet Carr, and replied that he was 
‘try he could not go; that it was impossible. Lieberg 
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pressed him much, and seemed mortified that he would not 
consent; but his friend explained to him that he had. made an 
engagement, for the following morning which he could not 
break; and it was at length arranged that they should meet 
at Augsburg or Munich, Morley adding, with a faint light 
from hope still shining in his bosom, u If nothing should occur 
on either part to prevent it.” 

In less than hall-an-hour the wheels of Lieberg’s carriage 
rolled away, and Morley, finding that it was hopeless to 
attempt to sleep, sat up and read lor some hours, How few 
books arc there, amongst the many that come from the hand 
of man, on which the mind can rest when the heart is sad! 
How often is even the very best of human productions taken 
up and laid down, looked at and cast away, as the sad thoughts 
wander round the one painful subject to which they are fixed, 
like an animal tethered in a field to one particular point, whibh 
he may walk round and round in every direction, hut from 
which lie can never breakaway! Many a hook will amuse 
the couch of pain, will draw away the mind from corporeal 
uneasiness; but the anguish of the heart has a property in our 
thoughts that cannot be dissolved; and if any work can call 
us from that anguish, even for a moment, its chief charac- 
teristic must be goodness. AVit, fancy, and imagination, jar 
sadly with the tones of sorrow ; but high and pure philoso- . 
phies come as a halm to the wounds of the spirit. 

It was over some of the smaller poems of Milton that Mor- 
Icv ; nistd; and, though he could not go on very connectedly, 
yet there were a depth and a freshness in the whole, as invi- 
gorating as the waters of a clear, cool river to the limbs of one 
v»iu> has wandered far on a hot day. llis spirit seemed to 
plunge into that well of pure poetry, and rose up refreshed. 

At length he retired to rest, and though he slept not tor 
some hours, yet his thoughts were calm. He determined that 
he would go early on the following morning to sec Juliet 
Carr; that he would not wait for any formal time of visiting, 
although he saw that she was travelling with a party consist- 
ing of persons whom he believed to he nearly strangers to 
him ; and he lay and revolved all that he would say and all 
that he would do, with the usual vain calculation of man, who 
never till the end of life learns to know that the very next 
minute is not his own. Thus passed the first four hours of 
the night; then came a short period of repose, broken with 
thought running into dreams, and then came deep and pro- 
found slumber. 

It seldom, if ever, happens that we can obtain sleep when 
we most require it ; but the unbidden guest visits us at the 
times when we wish him most away. Morley Erustcin slept 
longer than lie intended, but, nevertheless, it was not late 
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when he awoke ; his watch pointed to a quarter to eight, and 
starting up he rang eagerly for his servant, intending to pro- 
ceed upon his errand at about half-past nine. There was a 
note in the hands of old Adam Gray as he entered, and, as 
maj 7 easily be imagined, it was with some emotion that Mor- 
]ey opened it when lie saw the handwriting of Juliet Carr ; 
but that emotion was greatly increased when he read the con- 
tents. 

We go early (she said) ; and although I will never refuse to see you when you 
think fit to come, 1 am inclined to believe that it would bo bettor you should not 
come to-day at all. I could say nothing, Morley, to console you. All that I 
could tell you would, perhaps, but make you the more unhappy. For mo the 
drcfnn ct'life is over; and 1 feel, from what passed last night, that it agitates us 
both too much at present to meet frequently. I will not say “too much forme,” 
because 1 resign myself entirely to my fate; it is fixed and determined: 1 hope 
nothing. I fear nothing. I expect nothing. There is only one thing that I pray 
for in this life : to know that you tire happy, and never by any chance to have 
cause to think otherwise of you than 1 huve always hitherto done. Such is my 
fate. Morley, and such must be the fate of every woman situated as 1 am; but 
with a man it is very different. Suffer the memory of these days to lade away. 
I do not say forget me, for that I think you will never do, but remember mo 
only as one who is dead. Form other ties, open your heart to other attachments; 
and iKsliovo me that 1 shall experience the only consolation that 1 can receive in 
knowing that your affection for me. and the bittir disappointment that we havo 
both undergone, have nftt permanently affected the happiness, or in any degree 
changed the nature, of the man I love. 

t4 YTIicn did this come?” exclaimed Morley, in atone that 
made flic old man start. 

“ About an hour ago, sir,” replied Adam Graj r . U I knocked 
at your door, but you were sound asleep.” 

Morley cast down the paper, dressed himself as rapidly a~ 
possible, and hurried out. 

There were two or three people lounging quietly at the 
door of the inn called “The Towers,” without any of those 
signs and appearances which indicate to the eve of the expe- 
rienced traveller that a departure is about to take place. 
There were no boxes in the passages, no leather cases, no 
cloaks and shawls, no portfolios and drawing-books, no stray 
volume of a new romance, nor the courier’s innumerable straps 
and buckles. There were two or three men w ith whiskers 
and one with moustaches, each bearing about him that inde- 
scribable something which points out the travelling servant; 
but they were all in a state of calm tranquillity; and Morley, 
by the whole aspect of the place, became convinced he was not, 
as lie had feared, too late. lie went into the house, and in- 
quired of a person whom he met, and whom, from certain 
Signs and symptoms, albeit as unlike an English innkeeper as 
possible, he took to be the master of the hotel, where he 
should find Miss Carr. The man stared, and then replied 
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that there was no such person there. Morley next asked for 
Lord C layering, which name immediately brought \tp a look 
of intelligence in the innkeeper’s countenance; but the an- 
swer that instantly followed at once damped the young Eng- 
lishman’s hopes. 

“ Oh, they are gone ; they are gone,” replied the man. 
u They have been gone three-quarters of an hour.” 

“ Whom do you mean by they ?” demanded Morley. 

“Why, the old milord, and the lady, and the beautiful 
young lady, and all; maids, and servants, and couriers, and 
all,” answered the host. 

“ Are you sure they arc the persons T mean?” said Morley, 
with the last faint hope struggling up. 

“1 will show you the named in the book,” rejoined the 
innkeeper; and, taking him into a small room at the side of 
the passage, ho opened a huge book before him, and pointed, 
to a long string of names, hall- way down the page. 

Morley read, but he soon saw enough, for there stood the 
words, u Lord Clavering, Lady Malcolm, Juliet Carr.” lie 
turned away in silence, his heart full of hitter feeling; and 
taking his way back to the inn, lie gave hut one order: “ Let 
everything he prepared for departure.” 

“ Do you know, sir,” said Adam Cray, after hesitating for 
a moment or two, “ that Miss Juliet is here? I saw her maid 
this morning in the street, and I did fancy that note came 
from her *’ 

Morley waved his hand impatiently, and the old man stopped. 
“ She is gone,” replied Morley Ernstcin; “ do as I told you, 
Adam.” 

Will you not take breakfast, sir?” demanded the old ser- 
vant, with a wistful look in his master’s face. 

u No, no !” answered Morley, impatiently; and Adam Gray 
quitted the room. He paused musing at the door, however, 
laying his finger upon his bald forehead, and muttering to 
himself — 

“If I were sure that it is she who is making him miser- 
able — I would — that I would ! But she never seemed to have 
any pride in her. What right had she, indeed ? But l can’t 
think it’s her doing; she was always a good, kind young lady 
as ever lived; and I aril sure I thought she was fond enough 
ol* Master Morley, as well she might be. She won’t find such 
another match in a hurry. But I'll watch and see ; she may 
be playing the fool alter all, for there's no knowing about 
Women, they are so devilish uncertain.” 

With this moral reflection old Adam Gray concluded his 
soliloquy, and went to give tfte orders with which his master 
had entrusted him in regard to preparing for departure. Be- 
fore noon all was ready ; and Morley, alone in his carriage, 
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hi 8 arms folded on his chest, his brow bent, and bis hat 
pressed over his forehead, drove out of the little town, while 
many a foreign idler of the baths stood gazing at him, sneer- 
ing at the gloomy aspect that they did not comprehend, and 
pointing him out as the true personification of English spleen. 

Buried in the depth of his own thoughts, Morlcy cared little 
what comments were made upon his appearance. The brief 
glimpse he had had of Juliet Carr, the momentary revival of 
hope, had but plunged him into deeper gloom now that it was 
gone; and for a time all the better feelings which reflection 
had produced passed away, and left him as bitter in spirits as 
ever. There was, however, one strong, predominant deter- 
mination in his mind, which was to seek another meeting with 
Juliet wherever she had gone; to induce her to give him rea- 
sons for her conduct; to make lier speak plainly why she de- 
barred him and herself of hope; why, if she loved him, as she 
did not deny that she did, she made him miserable, now that 
her father’s death had removed his opposition to their union. 

Such wore the feelings with which he went on through the 
wild valleys and deep ravines that led him back to the banks 
of the Kliinc. This is not the journal of a tourist, reader; 
but still 1 must pause to say a word or two upon the scenes 
through which Morlcy Ernsteiu now passed, because those 
scenes were not without effect upon his mind. At first the 
impression was imperceptible, but gradually it became more 
and more strong, operating like some fine restorative bahn, 
and producing a slow but salutary effect as he journeyed on. 
It is not through the ear alone, nor by the written words ad- 
dressed to the eye— neither by the tale nor the fable, nor by 
the moral— that man’s heart may receive instruction if he will 
but take it. There is not, I say again, a sight, there is not a 
sound, from the flower in the valley to the cloud-covered peak 
of the mountain — from the song of the lark to the thunder of 
the storm — which docs not speak to the heart of man sweet 
counsel, and wisdom without end, sinking softly, calmly, 
almost imperceptibly, into the mind. 

The mere aspect of nature’s ever-varying face must, if we 
; will let it, tranquillize the passions, harmonize all the jarring 
, affections of our nature, and with a solemn and a soothing 
voice proclaim to us the love and the wisdom of Him 

Who shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will. 

Such also was the effect upon Morley Ernsteiu as he jour- 
neyed onward, though it was produced very slowly. When 
be first raised his eyes, the mouth of the valley through which 
hi# course liad been directed was just opening out upon the 
l&ine. High on either side rose grey ruins, pinnacled upon 
tfie ancient mountain -tops— all that remained of the feudal 
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domination of the past; dark, solemn, and sad, each itself a 
legend, appealing more strongly to the imagination than auy 
of those with which tradition had ornamented the walls. 
Fancy might, there range at liberty, might people the deserted 
halls with life, might see fair faces gazing from the casement- 
less windows, might cover the winding road with hands of 
horsemen, and might see the plundered merchants, or the 
train of captives, borne up to the hold of the lordly robbers 
who reigned in the towers above. The ruined church called 
fancy to other creations : the bridal song and gay procession, 
the joyful birth of the young heir, the dark funeral of the- de- 
parted lord, aud all the manifold acts to which the ceremonies 
of religion lend their aid. 

It is true, the imagination of Morley Ernstcin, occupied 
with one c iul subject, was not disposed to tear his mind away 
from the present; but still, as the eye rested upon this objoct 
or upon tint, his thoughts would stray for a moment to* the 
scenes of the dim pa«t; or, leaving his own fate for an in- 
stant, would tind a temporary occupation in that of others. 
The merry vintage was going on; and on every bank and 
every hill thousands and thousands of the* peasantry, rejoicing 
in the reward of honest industry, poured forth their songs as 
he passed by. While he gazed around, perhaps he pictured 
to himself tiie return home of the labourers he saw, the em- 
brace of affection, the soft domestic love, and all the house- 
hold joys that were never to be his; hut still lie was not so 
selfish that he could not bless God lor the happiness of others, 
though he himself could not partake of it. The better spirit, 
reader, gained the ascendancy, and in deep and pensive 
thought, calm though sad, lie went upon his way. 

All those who have travelled along the banks of the Rhine 
— and few there are who have not done so now-a-duys — know 
well that though, perhaps, the Rhone presents more pictu- 
resque beauties, there is scarcely any spot on earth where to 
lo\ din ',s- of scenery are joined so many thrilling memories, 
and such a wide extent of associations. Well might it be 
called u the storied Rhine,” for there is not one step along its . 
banks which has not its history; and from the ages of the 
Roman domination down to the “Now,” when the stranger 
stands beside it, them is scarcely a year in the wide course 
of time which has not marked the Rhine by some great 
event. He must indeed have become dead to life, or never 
have been alive to half the wonderful things that life presents, 
who can wander by the side of that mighty river without 
giving liimsclf up to dreams of the past — ay, and perchance of 
the future. 

Morley Ernstein was neither; and, though the tone of his 
own feelings of course gave a colouring to all his thoughts, yet 
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his meditations on the tilings around him soon became deep 
and long, and in these meditations he himself found relief. 

Thus passed the next four days ; but as he went from inn to 
inn, he perse veringly strove to trace the road that J uliet Carr 
hod taken. Once only, however, he met with the name of 
Lord Clavcring, with the words “and party” attached to it; 
and he knew not why, but a painful feeling that Juliet Carr 
should he included in the party of another passed across lira 
mind. He instantly strove to banish it; he asked himselfj 
with a sort of scornful smile, if he were jealous of Lord Cla- 
vering, but still the idea continued painful; and now, con- 
vinced that Juliet had taken the same road which he was fol- 
lowing, lie simply pointed out the name of the paity to liis 
courier, and directed him to search for it in the inn-books, and 
let him know when he found it again. 


CHAPTER XL VI. 

When the fall of Napoleon Bonaparte had opened the gates 
of Europe to the little body of islanders who had been knock- 
ing at them for so many years in vain, the first who rushed in 
to sec all the wonders of tlic great continental fair were of 
course the great and the wealthy, having every means at hand 
to satisfy to the full the expectant innkeepers and postilions, 
who were well prepared to make the purses of our good conn-, 
trymen pay for the sights which had been so long forbidden. 
But, in the rear of these only by a very short distance, came 
a number of very respectable people of an inferior class, who 
were firmly resolved to have their holiday also, and that it 
should be spent on the Continent. The means of locomotion, 
indeed, were not so plentiful then as now'; no steam -boats 
bridged over the Straits of Dover, no railroads saved one the 
trouble of seeing anything in Europe without depriving one 
of the pleasant consciousness of making a tour. People set 
out actually to travel in those times; and many a worthy 
citizen of London contemplated the journey to Paris with as 
much wild excitement, and strong sense of personal enterprise 
aftd merit in braving danger, as did Le,Vsullant, Bruce, Cook, 
or any other traveller of past days. 

To facilitate them in their undertaking, however, there was 
established, at a house oil the eastern side of the liayinarket, 
wliat may be called a depot of voitaru.rs , where a man w r as 
almost always to be found or heard of*, ready for a specified 
sum to carrv any lady, gentleman, or child, who might -be lo- 
comotively disposed, from one part of' Europe to another. In 
1 tenth, the manner of travelling was not at all an unpleasant 
* <*ne, and being then in its first freshness, fewer tricks were 
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played upon the traveller, more conveniences provided for 
him, and the rogues and vagabonds with whom Europe is 
superabundantly supplied had not then fully discovered that 
the trade of voiturier was one which afforded them great 
facilities for the exercise of their talents. 

It was one day, then, in the month of September, a short 
time alter various events had taken place which haVe been 
related in this true history, that a Swiss voiturier , ready, for 
any man’s money, to go to any part of the civilized world, was 
standing in the shop in question, having left his horses and 
carriage in the good town of Calais, and come over to England 
for the express purpose of seeing what the English could be 
about, that nobody had hired him up to that late period of the 
year. 'Hie master of the house expressed himself not a little 
grieved that such was the case, but assured him that he had 
not had one single application, and was in the very act of 
counselling him to go hack to Switzerland empty, when a 
tall, powerful, and good-looking man, dressed in black, and 
with a very pretty and lady-like young woman leaning upon 
his arm, entered the shop, and made scyne inquiries, which 
instantly caught the ear ol‘ the Swiss, and caused him to listen 
ivith great attention. 

JTis knowledge of the English language was certainly very 
limited; but at the same time he understood the meaning of 
the word carriage, and was well aware that the word Naples, 
though somewhat different from the Italian name of the place, 
was applied by us Englishmen to the City of the Siren, lie 
soon found, then, that the gentleman was bargaining to be 
carried, lodged, and boarded by the way, from the town of 
Calais to that of Naples. He moreover understood that two 
ladies and a child were to be of the party, so that four places, 
out of the six which his vehicle afforded, might be speedily 
secured. 11c perceived, likewise, that the gchtleman made 
liis bargain shrewdly and strictly — in fact, as a man accus- 
tomed to deal with a world which has rogues in it; and as he 
thought he saw an inclination on the part of the master of the 
shop to risk losing a customer by demanding too much, he 
hastened to join in to the best of his abilities, and make his 
bargain for himself. Ilis next discovery was, that the. gentle- 
man in black could not speak a word of any language but his 
own ; and that the lady who was with him could only converse 
in French of a certain sort ; but after about three-quarters of 
an hour’s discussion, the whole matter was arranged satis- 
factorily, and the Swiss set oil again lor Calais, to prepare for 
a journey to Naples, to which city he was to convey the party 
of travellers, upon terms set down in a written agreement. 

When all had been settled, the two luturc travellers took 
their way through the streets o 1 London to one of the small 
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houses which, placed in the neighbourhood of the more 
fashionable parts of the town, afford to the younger and poorer 
branches of distinguished families convenient residences at no 
great expense. 

“Ko. 15, did you not say, Jane?” said the gentleman, ad- 
dressing the lady on his arm. u It seems a wonderfully nice 
house ; I wonder how it is kept up.” 

Knocking as he spoke, he asked the servant who appeared 
— a man in mourning livery — if Miss Barham were at home. 
But, even while he was putting the question, the door of what 
seemed a dining-room opened, and a distinguished-looking 
elderly man, apparently not in the best health, came out, say- 
ing to some persons within, u Well, gentlemen, all I can say 
is, that he shall hear the Avhole particulars. You have dealt 
candidly with me in showing me tin* deeds, and, without giving 
an opinion on the case, 1 w ill promise you to communicate the 
whole facts fairly.” As lie came forth the door was closed, 
and the servant drew back to give him egress. 

u That is Mr. Hamilton, the famous banker,” observed the 
gentleman in black, in a whisper, to his fair companion — “a 
\ery good man, they say.” 

At the same moment the servant replied that Miss Barham 
vras at home, and ushered the two up to the drawing-room, 
while a great deal of lornl talking, with evident hu>te and 
eagerness, avus heard from the chamber which they passed 
on the right. 

“ What name shall I give, sir?” demanded the servant at 
the drawing-room door. 

“Martin,” replied the stranger; and the moment after Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin were announced in a loud tone. 

In an elegant though somewhat small drawing-room, with 
everything which could contribute to comfort and convenience 
around her, sat Helen Barham, not, less beautiful than ever, 
though AAUth a deep shade of melancholy hanging upon her 
fair brow, and a colour almost too delicately lovely in her 
cheek. She raised her eyes as the man threw open the door, 
and then, starting up with a look almost of alarm, paused, and 
hesitated till the servant was gone, Avhen with one of her 
radiant smiles, chasing away the cloud like the sun at noon, 
she pointed to a chair, saying, “ I am glad to see you; pray 
sit down. I know not what startled me, but the name brought 
back painfid memories.” 

“I do not wonder at it, ma’am,” ansAvered Harry Martin; 
41 though, after all, I think, if 1 were you, it would bring up 
the proudest and happiest memories that could come into my 
heart — memories of having done, Miss Barham, Avhat. there 
arc not two people in all Euroj>c would do; ay, not only of 
having saved a loll oav- creature from death, but ot having 
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saved him from perhaps worse. I have come to thank you, 
ma’am, anil my poor wife, too ; and the first name we shall 
teach our baby to pray for is yours — isn’t it, Jane?” 

Jane Martin went round the table, and, dropping on her 
knees beside Helen Barham, kissed her hand and bathed it 
with tears. 

“ Oh, no, no!” cried Helen, trying to raise her. /‘Pray 
do not do so. You agitate, you distress me. I did but keep 
my promise.” 

“Ay, ma'am, and nobly,” replied Harry Martin: “give 
me those that do keep their word in this world of promise- 
breakers. But Jane has got something to tell you; she will 
say it better than 1 can, tor such words are so new in my 
mouth that they come rather awkwardly.” 

Helen turned an inquiring look towards Jane Martin, who 
had now’ rben and was standing by her side, wiping away the 
tears that the sweet feelings of gratitude had drawn firth. 

“He means me to tell you, madam,” said the latter, “some- 
thing that I aiu sure, if 1 judge you rightly, will repay you 
for all you did and all you suffered on that terrible day at 
York. He has determined, madam, out* of gratitude to you, 
and to one other who has befriended us in our time of need, 
to change his way of lifo altogether. We are going to a far 
country, ma'am — as far from England as we can get without 
going out of Europe : I mean to Naples, where I had once 
ari uncle, who is, I believe, still living. There we may do 
honestly and industriously, and, if possible, in time will pay 
back everything that is not rightly ours.” 

“Oh, do so! — do so!” cried Helen, gladly; “the blessing 
which that, very thought will give you wall be worth any other 
kind of happiness.” ** 

“ I begin to think so, too, Miss Barham,” replied Harry 
Martin; “and one thing more I will say, which is, that X 
know what will make me the happiest man alive.” 

“ AVkat is that ?” said Helen; “ I am sure, if it be possible . 
for me to help you, I will. I cannot forget that, besides 
sparing my life when many other people would have taken 
it, you aided to deliver my brother from the power ol those 
who would have most base] v. used the means of in j tiring him 
which they possessed. Tea me what it is; I am far. more 
capable of doing something to show my gratitude now than I 
have ever been before; and if money ” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Harry Martin; “it is not money I 
want, Miss Barham. All I wish for is an opportunity of 
serving you. But do you know, Mias Barham,” he added, 
after a moment’s pause, “lam almost sorry to hear you have 
money to spare.” 

“ AVliy so?” said Helen, in some surprise. 
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44 Why, I don’t well know how to tell you what I mean,* 
replied Harry Martin; “but it’s this, you see, Miss Barham: 
from what I Know, I don’t see how you or your brother can 
have much money to spare, unless he gets it in a way that 
may some time or another bring you into a worse scrape than 
the last.” 

Helen Barham’s habit of blushing had not been lost, even 
in all the painful Beenes jshe had lately gone through, and the 
, blood came warm into her cheek at the man’s words, though 
she knew that they were not intended to offend or pain her. 
There was something in them, however, which caused her 
mind instantly to refer to her late position, to the position of 
danger and temptation in which ene had been placed when 
first she was presented to the reader’s eyes, and the very 
thought made the true modesty of her young and candid 
heart shrink as if from contamination. 

u You arc mistaken in this instance,” she said, mildly: u a 
great change lias taken place in our situation. I cannot tell 
von all the particulars, for I do not know them, and indeed I 
believe that on some account I have been purposely kept in 
the dark; but it has been discovered that a large property, 
rightly belonging to my brother, has been kept from him. It 
was old Mr. Carr who first told uie of the facts; since then 
the matter has been referred to several London lawyers, who 
are so perfectly convinced the property cannot be withheld 
any longer, that the solicitor is quite trilling to advance my 
brother any money that he needs — more, indeed, than I could 
wish, for William is yet too young to use it rightly.” 

44 He'll never be old enough,” replied Harry Martin; “but, 
however, whatever is for your good is a blessing; and I trust, 
notwithstanding, though God may give you, young lady, the 
fortune you well deserve, 1 shall one day he able to show you 
my gratitude. I won’t ask to see your brother, Miss Barham, 
for the meeting would not be very pleasant to him or to me; 
but I can tell him one thing : if he would have health or hap- 
piness either, he must live a very different life Irom that "which 
he was following when 1 knew him. Wlij r , we ourselves, who 
did not stick at a trifle, as you may well suppose, used to get 
sick of his way of going on.” 

Helen Barham cast down her eyes, arid for a moment or 
two made no reply. It was painful enough for her to think 
that her brother should ever have been the companion of the 
man w ho stood before her ; but to hear that even the profli- 
gate, the lawless, and the reckless, were outdone by the son 
of her own mother, w as terrible indeed, ller silence, how- 
ever, arose from other sensations, likewise produced in her 
bosom by the words of Ilarry Martin. The stores ot the past, 
\ the things that have been — ay, and the things that are — are 
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often garnered up in our hearts, like the inflammable sub- 
stances of a magazine, apparently cold and lifelesis, but re- 
quiring only a spark to blaze forth. That spark is frequently 
a mere accidental word ; a look, a tone, will sometimes com- 
municate the flame. There had been a deep anxiety preying 
upon Helen Barham for some weeks — a new anxiety, a iresh 
grief, which mingled with all the other painful feelings in her 
bosom, and produced a sort of dread which cast an additional 
gloom over every prospect. She h^d remarked* in her brother 
a bright red spot on the pale check, increasing towards night- 
fall, an eye full of unnatural lustre, a hurried and fluttering 
respiration, a slight hut frequent cough ; all of which she had 
seen once before in another, a few months previous to the time 
when the turf was laid upon her mother’s head. She had ques- 
tioned him eagerly and often; she had endeavoured to prevent 
him from committing excess in various ways; but lie had 
always insisted that he was quite well, and any attempt to 
restrain his inclinations seemed but to irritate him, and to drive 
him to wild extremes. Lately she had tried hard, and suc- 
cessfully, to shut out his state of health from her mind; she 
had kept the truth at a distance ; but the words of Harry 
Martin not only opened her eyes, and showed her that her 
brother was hurrying on towards death, but that it was his 
own deed. 

44 1 fear,” she said in reply, 44 that his health has suffered 
very much. Indeed, he is anything but well; and 1 trust, 
when all this business is settled, to induce him to try a better 
climate.” 

“Induce him, Miss Barham,” said Harry Martin; 44 induce 
him ” 

He was going to add, 44 to try a better life,” but he gazed in 
the fair face of Helen Barham, saw the deep melancholy that 
overspread it, and felt afraid that he might add one drop more 
of bitterness to the lot of her who, born with every endow- 
ment of person and mind which the prodigal hand of Nature 
could bestow upon a favourite child, had been placed in cir- 
cumstances where beauty was peril, where excellence was 
trial, and where tenderness was anguish. lie would not add 
another word, but paused in the midst of what he was saying, 
and then turned abruptly to his wife, exclaiming, 44 Come, 
Jane, let us go ; we arc only keeping Miss Barham. God 
bless you, madam, and protect you! May you find kind 
friends wherever you go, and may every one be as honest to 
you as you have been to me ! God bless you 1 1 say, and make 
you happy, and give me some opportunity of helping you 
when you need it.” 

Thus speaking, he turned away and left the room, followed 
by bis wife ; and Helen, bidding them adieu, resumed her 
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occupations. They had not been long gone, however, when 
her brother came in, his face flushed and excited, and a look 
of triumph in his countenance. “I have him!” he said; “ 111 
do for him, Helen ! W c have got hold of the only admission 
that was wanting. Ill make a beggar of him beiore I have 
done with him!” 

“ I hope not, William,” answered Helen, reproachfully. “I 
hope you will make a beggar of no one upon the earth. You, 
of all people, William, ought to know how terrible a thing it 
is to be a beggar. But who is it you are talking of?” 

“Ay! that I shan’t tell you, Helen,” replied William Bar- 
ham, with a laugh. “ I know you’d be for interfering, and 
that wouldn’t do. The business is my own, and I’ll manage 
it myself. You shall know nothing about it till it’s all done, 
and who can tell if the matter may not be more for your ad- 
vantage than you think?” 

“ Well, William,” rejoiued Helen with a sigh, “ as I said 
to you yesterday, if you do not tell me more, tell me nothing. 
But listen to what I have to say to you. The man Harry* 
Martin, who was tried at York, has been here to thank me. 
You know very well that he took and destroyed those papers 
which were so dangerous to you. Now, I think, as you say 
you have money to spare, you ought to send him some 
immediately.” 

“ Not I!” exclaimed William Barham, though his face for 
a moment had become very pale. “ You say lie destroyed 
the papers. lie can’t do anything against me, then; I shall 
send him no money. You were a fool for not. letting him be 
hanged and lie turned sullenly from her and left the room. 

llolcn Barham leaned her head upon her hand, pressed her 
handkerchief upon her eyes, and wept bitterly. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 

Tjie night was dark and tempestuous ; the rain beat violently 
against the windows of the carriage; the wind blew so vehe- 
mently as to shake it upon the springs ; and the hollow moan- 
ings of the gale, as it swept down the valley of Treisam, 
sounded like the screams of souls in torture. Once or twice, 
but once or twice only, the features of the scene around were 
displayed for an instant by a sudden flash of lightning, and 
rock, and chasm, and rushing stream swollen into a torrent 
by the deluge that was pouring down, started out from the 
darkness, and instantly disappeared again. The effect was 
fine, but awfiil; and, for the sake of postilions and servants, 
Morlcy Ernstcin would have willingly turned back, but that 
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the storm did not commence till Freiburg was left far behind, 
and bad not reached its height till the carriage was nearly 
hall- way through the pass known by the gloomy name of the 
Valley of llell. To go on, then, was a matter of necessity; 
and Morlcy contented himself with calling old Adam Gray 
into the inside of the carriage, to shelter his white hair from 
the storm of night. , The journey, indeed, was not without 
danger, lor the pit of Acheron was certainly never darker 
than the Jlbllcnthal, in the intervals of the lightning; and the 
windings of the road amongst rocks and streams are con- 
ducted with a greater regard to brevity than to the traveller’s 
neck. 

“ It is a dreadful night indeed, sir,” said good old Adam 
Gray, with a shudder, u and it seems to me to be a terribly 
wild country. Why, the carriage can scarcely get on, and I 
believe will be broken in pieces before we get to the end of 
the stage.” 

u Oh, no!” replied Morlcy ; “it is too well built for that, 
Adam, and the darkness makes you think every jolt worse 
than it K Through thk very valley General Moreau made 
his famous retreat, bringing with him his baggage and artillery, 
so it is impossible that it can he so very bad.” 

“ It is bad enough, sir, any way,” exclaimed Adam Gray, 
as the carriage passed over an immense stone, producing a 
jolt that knocked the heads of the travellers against the top 
of the vehicle. “ 1 would almost sooner be a cannon than a 
Christian to go through here, at least in this dark night.” 

• l I certainly should have waited till to-morrow,” replied 
Morlcy, “if 1 had known wc should June such a storm; but 
now it is not to he helped, and the stage, I believe, is not a 
very long one. We must sleep where we can for to-night, as 
there is no use in attempting to go on to Sell aft hausen.” 

The way, however, seemed to Adam Gray interminably 
long; for the German drivers, with very proper caution, pro- 
ceeded at a rate certainly somewhat slower than that with 
which an English broad-wheeled wagon wends its way along 
the drawing-room roads of our own favoured land. At the 
end of about an hour the storm decreased, the sharp gusts of 
wind ceased almost entirely, the lightning no longer illumi- 
nated the valley from time to time with its fierce glare, and 
the rain itself subsided into a thin and drizzling mist, through 
which the lamps of the carriage poured a red and confused 
light, occasionally catching upon some wild rock, or bringing 
forth from the darkness the large bole of some old tree, but 
generally showing nothing but, the dim expanse of vapour 
which wrapped the harsh features of the valley in a foggy 
shroud. 

Iiow long they had thus gone on through that tempestuous 
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night Morley Ernstcin did not know; but he judged by guess 
that the next post-house could not be far off, when the sound 
of what seemed a distant call met his ear, and, turning to old 
Adam Gray, he said, “Well, Adam, your rough journey will 
soon be over; we must be coining near Stcig, lor 1 hear voices 
and some persons shouting.” 

“Perhaps some one has got hurt in this terrible night,” 
replied Adam Gray. “God send us well out of this horrid 
place !” 

Morley Ernstein listened eagerly, for the old man’s words 
brought suddenly into his mind the very probable case of 
some accident having happened in such a storm and such a 
scene; and, letting down the window, he put his head out, 
gazing around to see if he could descry anything, but in vain. 

A moment or two alter, however, a loud shout from the 
right, and at no great distance, showed that the lamps of the 
carriage, though not of much service cither to the travellers 
or the postilions attached to it, had sent tlieir glare far enough 
into tlic gloom of the valley to reach the eyes of some persons 
in distress. The shout Avas repeated again and again, and 
Morley thought that lie distinguished an English tone and 
English words, though let it be remembered that such sounds 
may very well be heard in Germany, without the speakers 
being Englishmen or knowing one syllable of our native 
tongue. This Morley recollected; but, nevertheless, lie was 
just as anxious to give assistance as if he bad been quite sure* 
that the persons calling for aid were his fellow-countrymen. 

The postilions, although they must have heard the cry 
fully as well a' 5 those within the carriage, did not seem in the 
slightest degree disposed to stop, but went on at the same in- 
different jog-trot, A\luch probably they would have continued 
if the father of each of them had been drowning in the stream 
below. Three times did Morley himself call to them before 
they condescended to pay any attention. They at length 
brought up, however, and quietly asked what Avas the matter. 
Without Avaiting to inform them, but bidding the servants get 
down to aid him, Morley sprang out of the vehicle, drew one 
of the lanterns from the socket with his own hands, and called 
aloud, in very good German, to ascertain where were the per- 
sonages who had been so vociferously appealing lor help. 

The reply left him no doubt as to its being an Englishman 
who now spoke, for the very first sentence was adorned Avith 
one of those oaths which unhappily are but too often in the 
ipquths of our countrymen. “ Holloa! hoy!” cried the voice. 

» “ I) — n you! if you don’t make haste you will be too late! 
This way, I say! this way!” 

; It was not Avithout some difficulty, hoAvever, that any means 
were found of reaching the spot whence the voice proceeded. 
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The bank was steep and rugged; large masses of rock and 
stone obstructed the way; and the darkness of the 'night, in- 
creased by the mist, prevented Morley Ernstein aud his ser- 
vant from seeing more than a few yards, even by the aid of 
the lantern, which the young gentleman himself carried. All 
this delayed them much, but still they advanced, guided by 
se\eral voices talking rapidly and eagerly together; and bad 
French and bad English were to he heard, spoken in* sharp 
and sometimes angry tones, between people who seemed to 
have n very great difficulty in making themselves mutually 
understood. 

At length, however, the exact place where all this was 
going on became more distinct; and the forms of two men, 
two or th/cc women, a child, four horses, and an overturned 
coach, were *>een against a background of white spray and 
foam, occasioned by the stream, now swelled, as 1 have before 
said, into a torrent, and clashing in angry fury amidst the 
crags and rocky fragments which encumbered the valley. 
The men and most of the women were gathered closely round 
the carriage, and seemed to be bolding on thereby, as if en- 
deavouring to move it, while one of the. group was giving 
eager orders to another, in a somewhat extraordinary com- 
pound of English and French, to attach the horses to the over- 
thrown vehicle in a particular manner and endeavour to pull 
it up; while the man to whom he spoke seemed to have taken 
the whe resolution, in the first place, of not understanding 
him, and in the next place of not doing what lie was told when 
he did. 

Such was the state of things when Morley Ernstein ap- 
proached within a few yards of the carriage, and perceived 
that the vehicle, and whatever it might contain, was certainly 
in a very dangerous position, being balanced as nicely as can 
be conceived upon the edge of a second bank, and apparently 
only kept from falling over into the stream by the weight of 
the persons who held it down. Such was the first fact that 
presented itself to Morley ’s mind; but there was another 
point which struck him nearly at the same time — namely, 
that the figures of two, at least, of the personages in the 
group were quite familiar to him; and the combination of the 
voice which he had heard with the appearance of the, people 
now before him instautly brought to his recollection our old 
acquaintance Harry Martin, and his wife. The latter, it would 
seem, instantly recognised the young baronet in the person 
who now came to their aid; lor at the very moment that 
Morley recognised her husband she exclaimed, 11 Oh, how for- 
tunate! It is Sir Morley, Hairy; jt is Sir Morley Ernstein!'’ 

44 That is lucky, indeed!” cried Hairy Martin. 44 We shall 
now have somebody to help us ” 
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The matter was soon explained: the Swiss driver of the 
vehicle in which Martin had engaged a certain number of 
places for himself and his family had, in the darkness of the 
night, mistaken a small cart-road on the right for the high- 
way to Steig, had soon become embarrassed amongst the rocks, 
and had ended by overturning the carriage in the most dan- 
gerous part of the valley. 

“ The worst part of the whole job is,” said Harry Martin, 
“that the old woman is a good deal hurt, I am afraid; and 
wc couldn’t get her out of the carriage as it lies there. 1 had 
nobody to help me but this d — d lellow, and he will not help 
at all.” 

With the aid of Morlcy and his servants, the vehicle was 
eoon freed from the dangerous situation in which it linng, and 
drawn hack into the bail cart-road Irom which it had strayed. 
The jolting, however, was so terrible to poor old Mrs. More, 
who had, as Iiqj; son-in-law declared, received considerable 
injuries, that she now very willingly agreed to quit the rough 
and ill-hung coach for Morley’s more comfortable conveyance. 

Finding that the distance to the post-house was not more 
than an English mile, the young baronet determined to go the 
rest of the way on foot, ^ending only one servant with liis 
carriage, and giving the places thus left vacant to the women 
whom he had found in such a deplorable situation, in the 
valley. Harry Martin's wife and ihe little boy took their 
seats beside old Mrs. More in the inride*. There was room lor. 
another behind; but there were still two persons to he pro- 
vided for, both foreigners, one seeming the mistress, and the 
other the. maid. The lady, however, insisted that her atten- 
dant should go, saying, “ You are bruised, Marguerite, and 1 
am not; I can walk very well.” 

The attendant needed no great pressing, hut took her place 
at ou.ee; aud Morlcy Krnstein, offering Ins arm to her mis- 
tress, gave directions to bis courier to remain with the Swiss, 
in order to aid him in getting his carriage safely hack into the 
main road, and then proceeded, with Harry Martin on his 
right hand, talking sometimes to one of his companions, some- 
times to the other. The lady spoke very little English, hut 
: French she understood thoroughly, although her accent be- 
trayed the tones of a southern land; and, now that the danger 
was over, she laughed with light-hearted gaiety at the mis- 
adventures of the night, though a tone of sadness mingled 
every now and then with her merriment, when she mentioned 
the situation of the poor old lady, Mrs. More. The impres- 
sion produced upon the mind of Morley Ernstein by her con- 
versation w r as altogether agreeable ; and indeed it must he a 
hard case, w r here a young and graceful woman and a young 
and accomplished man, finding their way on together along a 
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road they do not know, in a WQ and drizzly night, dislike 
each other very much in the end. 

The mind of Harry Martin seemed, for the time, wholly 
taken up with the accident which had happened to Mrs. More, 
for whom he entertained as much affection as if he had been 


her son. Although he in no degree affected to have forgotten 
Morley Ern stein, and spoke to him in a tone of respect, 
perhaps one might say of gratitude, yet he referred not, even 
by a word, to the circumstances of their previous acquaintance. 
Morley himself kept aloof irom any such topic also, on account 
$ the proximity of* his servants’ ears, though he determined, 
H, occasion served, to inquire into all that had lately occurred 
to his companion, and to ascertain by what train of events 
he now happened to find him in a remote part of Germany 
with his wile and family. The opportunity was soon given to 
him. Ou their arrival at Steig, the}' found the little post- 
house fall of hustle and confusion. Poor Mrs. More had been 


taken out of the carriage and removed to bed, it having been 
found that her leg was broken in two places. Her daughter 
was in the room, attending upon her, with no little distress of 
mind; and the fair Italian who had accompanied Morley 
Ernstein, though there was evidently a little struggle in her 
breast as fo whether she should stay below in the liall, and 
pa«s the evening with the young English gentleman, or give 
wliat assistance she could to the sufferer up-stairs, at length 
decided in favour of the more amiable, though less pleasant 
occuppfion. Gracefully bidding Morley goodnight, she left 
him and Harry Martin in possession of the great, odd-shaped 
room which is almost always to be found on the lower story 
of a German inn, and proceeded to the chamber of Mrs. More, 
where, wo may as well add in passing, she showed much good 
humour and benevolent attention, aiding Jane in putting her 
child to bed, and soothing and tending her mother. 

In the mean time, Morley Emstcirfs servants busied them- 
selves in preparing their master’s room, taking care of the 
carriage, and removing a part of the contents to the house ; 
while the courier paid the postilion within a few florins o, Jic 
sum he intended to charge his master, ordered the best of 
everything tor his own supper, and the next best for that ot 
Sir Morley, aud looked into the saloon three times to see what 
the young gentleman was about, and to prove that he was veiy 
attentive. 


On the part, of Sir Morley Ernstein, the first proceeding 
was to send for the postmaster, and to inquire where a surgeon 
could be procured. No good one was to be heard of nearer 
than Freiburg; and, accordingly,, a man on horseback was 
sent off by Sir Morley ’s directions, to bring the best bone- 
setter that the capital of the Breisgau could produce. Then, 
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after various inquiries as to tfce real situation o: the old wo- 
man, after some going to and fro between her chamber and 
the saloon, and all the little bustles, orders and counter orders, 
questions and replies, examinations and discoveries, precau- 
tions, preparations, and annoyances, which attend the first ar- 
rival at an out-of-the-way inn on a dark and rainy night, after 
a journey of adventures and mishaps — after all this was con- 
cluded, 1 say, Morlcy Ernstein laid his arm upon one side of 
the large china stove, while Harry Martin stood on the other, 
with his arms crossed upon his broad, bull-like chest. 

41 You see, Sir Morley,” said the latter, at length, as if in 
explanation of his feelings towards Mrs. More — u you see that 
I am very anxious about this old woman, for she has been kind 
to me ever since I knew her, and ended by saving my life. 
She was the first one, sir, who ever made me think, love being 
out of the question, that any one could care about me for my- 
self, and she has always kept tight to the same way of acting 
by me, though, God knows, little was the good I ever did to 
her or hers. However, 1 am sure I ought to be well contented 
with the world; for when I was at the hardest pinch that ever 
man was at, I found people to be generous to me, people to be 
true to me, and people to be zealous for me, which, altoge- 
ther, was what saved my life, when I as much deserved to be 
hanged as any man that ever was born.” 

44 How was that?” demanded Morley Ernstein — not doubt- 
ing, indeed, the truth of Harry Martin’s confession, but merely 
desirous of hearing something more of his history. 44 1 leifc 
you in a fair way of making your escape, I thought.” 

44 Ay, sir, so you did,” replied his companion; 44 but 1 was 
fool enough to put my foot in a trap, and was caught. I 
should have been hanged, too, if it hadn’t been for that noble 
girl, Miss Helen Barham, who should be a queen if 1 had my 
will. She kept her word with me in spite of all that any one 
could say, and she’ll go to heaven for it, if it was for nothing 
else, for she has given me time to think and to change my lilc 
altogether, and that’s what the law would not have done. My 
wife was reading me the Bible the other day, where it says, 
4 There’s joy in heaven over one sinner that repents ;’ and if 
it be so, which I don’t pretend to doubt, she must have made 
the place very happy; which, indeed, I suppose it was before, 
for certainly I was as bad as I could be, but now I have re- 
pented a good deal, and mean to do so a great deal more. It 
would not have been the case, sir, if it had happened any 
other way at all : if they had hanged me, I should have died 
game ; and if I had got off' by some trick of the lawyers, some 
flaw in the indictment, or something of that kind, I should 
have been at the old work again in a week ; but to see that 
beautiful girl sit there, badgered by the judge and all the 
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lawyers, and quietly making up her mind to go to prison 
sooner than to break her word with a man like me — why, sir, 
it changed my whole heart in a moment; and I thought to 
myself, if 1 get off this time, I will lead a different life alto- 
gether for your sake, you angel, just to show you that I’m not 
altogether so bad as people tliiriV’ 

By degrees Morley Ernstcin obtained a general idea* of all 
that had occurred to Harry Martin since he left him in the 
north of England. It was with not a little interest that the 
young Englishman questioned him concerning Helen Barham; 
and we need hardly say that it was with pleasure he heard, 
not only her praises from the man beside him, but an account 
of the actions which had called forth his gratitude. It was 
with great, satisfaction, too, he learned that a change had taken 
place in her pecuniary affairs, and that competence, if not 
wealth, was at all events assured to her ; for, though he hacL 
written to Mr. Hamilton about her before he left England, 
and placed her fixture fate beyond doubt, he was not a little 
pleaded to find that she would he dependent upon no one. The 
relative situations into which they had been thrown, the high 
qualities of her mind, the compassion that die had felt for her 
— ay, tlie very temptation which had at one moment assailed 
liim — had left a tenderness in his feelings towards Helen Bar- 
ham, which was certainly not love, and yet was something 
more than friendship, it was a sensation, strange, compli- 
cated; difficult to he defined even to his own mind: it was the 
blending of many memories and many sweet impressions into 
something like the a flection of a father for a child, something 
like the love of a brother for a sifter, and yet differing lrom 
both, inasmuch as there was nothing conventional in it — no 
bond nor tie of duty, for it differed from the common forms 
and inodes into which the rules of society shape our feelings 
as well as our actions. 

The presence of such sensations in his bosom was rendered 
more sensible to him by the conversation taking place at that 
moment than it had ever been before, and he paused for some 
short time, thinking that it was all very strange, and inquiring 
into the nature of the things within him. The man Martin, 
in the mean time, remained beside him, his keen, intelligent 
eyes fixed upon his countenance, apparently reading, 1 or. at- 
tempting to read, the thoughts that were busy in his breast. 

At length he said, “ Well, Sir Morley, 1 am going to lid 
you good night, and I thank you very heartily for all the 
kindness you have shown me. There’s one thing I can’t help 
Baying, however, and you must not think me impudent or 
meddling for saying it, though I must not mention any names ; 
but I can’t 'help thinking, sir, that you* have thrown away 
yourjown happiness, and quitted the good, and the true, and 
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the beautitul, to follow one that you'll find out some day, per- 
haps, when hope, comfort, peace, are all mined together. For- 
give me for saying it, sir; but I owe it to one who has been 
kind to me to give him warning. I wish you good night, sir/ 1 

“Stay, stay!” cried Morley; “explain what you mean, at 
least, before you go.” 

“No, no; I can’t say any more,” replied Harry Martin, 
moving steadily towards the door. “ I have said all that I 
have a right to say ; and I only add, that if you watch you 
will see, and it you inquire you will find out You will be 
convinced at last, although 1 should think that you had had 
enough to convince you already.” 

Without waiting for iurther question, he turned and quitted 
the room, and Morley remained bewildered and surprised, 
applying the words just spoken to Juliet Carr, although they 
referred to quite a different object, and asking himself how 
the man who had just left him could have gained such a know- 
ledge ol his affairs. Surprise was certainly the first feeling, 
but suspicion is a guest that finds but too easy admission into 
the human heart. 

“Peace, and comfort, and happiness are indeed gone al- 
ready,” he said, “ and gone by her act — must 1 call it by her 
fault? (Ian this bq trifling? Love, they say, is blind. Can 
it be coquetry? Can she be sporting with my misery?" 

But as he put the question to his own heart, the idea of 
Juliet Carr, in all her beauty, in all her frank simplicity, hi 
all that open-hearted candour which gave the crowning grace 
to her demeanour, rose up before his sight, and he became 
not only angry with himself for having given credit to one 
word against her, but angry and indignant also with the man 
who had uttered aught that could raise a doubt oi her sin- 
cerity in his mind. 


CHAPTER XLYIII. 

Early on the following morning, the carriage of Morley 
Ernstein stood prepared for departure before the little inn at 
Steig. He had sent to ask after the -health of the old woman 
who had suffered from the accident of the preceding night, 
and had heard, certainly with pleasure, that the surgeon 
mode a favourable report of her situation, though he at once 
pronounced that she must remain for many weeks in the room 
to which she had been carried. For Martin himself the gen- 
tleman had not asked, nor did he speak more than a few words 
to him when he met him at the bottom of the stairs, in de- 
scending to go to his carriage. Although convinced that the 
intended well, he was still angry, to say the truth, at the 
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words which the other had addressed to him m 
evening; the more angry, perhaps, because he fe\^ 
with himself on account of the shade of doubt which) , 

in his own mind, which he had combated during tfiv 
night without being able to conquer ; which had fled\ 
return, and which still raised its head against reason and\ 
gument — ay, and even conviction itself. * V 

With one of the party which he .had encountered the night"" 
before, however, he did stop to speak for some minutes. It 
was with the Italian lady who had been his companion on loot 
to the inn from the place where the accident had occurred; 
and he now clearly perceived a fact of which he had only a 
faint notion from his glance during the preceding evening, 
namely, that die was a young and very pretty woman ; not 
exactly beautiful, lor there was not a feature in her face which 
desen ed that often misapplied epithet, if we except the eyes: 
they, indeed, were remarkably tine, as most Italian eyes arc; 
bright, sparkling, and full of merry light, hut chastened withal 
by 7 a frequent look of feeling and thoughtful meditation. To 
watch tlii-ir expression tor any length of time reminded one 
of a sunshiny prospect with an occasional cloud floating over 
it, and varying by its soft shadows the sparkling brightness of 
the scene. 

With her, then, Morlcy stopped to speak for some time, 
inquiring after her health, and hoping that she had not suffered 
from the accidents of the night before. She replied, gaily, 
that she had nothing to complain of, except that she was 
stopped on her journey, which indeed was not only an annoy- 
ance, but a misfortune. It would be two or three days, she 
said, before the carriage would be able to proceed, and delay 
| would be most inconvenient to her, as she had engagements 
| in Milan and Venice, ou account of* w hich she had determined 
; on going by the Brenner, as the pass most certain to be 
| open. If she could but reach Constance, she would find a 
| conveyance for the rest of the journey, which was not to be 
! done at Steig. 

Morlcy hesitated; English prudence came in the way: the 
; question which every Englishman first puts to himself, “What 
1 will people say V” instantly suggested itself; and it took him a 
minute, which under such circumstances is a long time, ere 
he could make up his mind to do that to which good-nature 
prompted him. How often is it that good feelings are panders 
to bad actions ! Alas ! too frequently do they lead us so near 
the door of evil places that we are tempted to go in. Mor- 
ley Ernstdri took his resolution at length, and replied, that 
if she were not bound to go on in the same conveyance which 
had brought her so far, a seat in his carriage was much at her 
service. 
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f Many persons may, perhaps, inquire whether her sparkling 
uark eyes had anything to do with Morley’s civility. I can 
conscientiously reply, “Nothing in the world.” He would 
have made the same proposal if she had been as ugly as Cer- 
berus — perhaps more readily ; and the only part that her 
bright eyes could take in the business was to make her even 
a more dangerous companion than that three-headed gentle- 
man himself. 

She did not refuse the young baronet’s proposal, but laughed 
with an arch look as she accepted it, saying, “You arc afraid 
of your reputation. Is it not so? All Englishmen are so pru- 
dent and careful ! We Italians have much more confidence in 
virtue, bad as they call us ; but I am not the least afraid, 
though my reputation is much more likely to be endangered 
than yours, lor 1 too have a reputation to lose.” 

She spoke the last words somewhat proudly, and there was 
a frankness in her whole demeanour which pleased Morley 
Emstein and set him more at ease. The carriage was ordered 
to wait for half-an-liour, the voiturier was easily settled with, 
the trunks and packages were removed to Morley Emstein’s 
chariot, and the young Englishman followed the fair Italian 
into the vehicle, a third place being taken therein by her maid. 
Good Adam Gray looked grave; and although his brow was 
somewhat cleared when he saw that his master and the strange 
lady were not to be without a companion, yet, to say sooth, 
the old man was not well satisfied. Whether it was experience 
or nature taught him that for a young man like Morley to sit 
side by side, during a somewhat long journey, with a gay and 
pretty Italian girl, was a dangerous sort of proximity, matters 
very little ; but Adam Gray could not help fancying that the 
matter might end ill, having no great faith in the virtue of 
any lady born beyond the precincts of the four seas, and per- 
haps not quite so much confidence in his master’s powers of 
resisting the impetuous fire of his own nature as Morley 
really deserved. 

Now might I, dear reader, trace the journey of the young 
Englishman and his fair companion, tell all that took place 
between them, and point out how she gradually" won upon 
Morley Ernstein — amused, pleased, interested him; I might 
dilate upon all the little incidents of the road, all the attentions 
which he thought himself bound to pay her; all those small 
and accidental circumstances which occasionally lead people, 
to use Shakspere’s expression, upon “ the primrose way to the 
everlasting bonfire.” Many of those things took place : there 
was the flash of similar thoughts; there was the admiration of 
similar objects; there were the slight differences that gave 
variety; there were the touches of feeling which, like the ca- 
balistic words pronounced by the magician in the tales of 
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Eastern lands, open the heart, however firmly it maybe locked 
against intrusion. But we must pause upon very few of these 
matters, and will only notice two little incidents, and one brief 
part of tlieir conversation. 

At the moment they set out, Morley made up his mind not 
to stay at Schaffhauscn, but to go on to Constance at once ; 
and it must be admitted that he took this resolution from an 
unacknowledged conviction that lie was not doing .the most 
prudent tiling in the world in travelling with the fair Italian. 
In fact, he wished not to make more than one day of the 
journey. It was later, however, than he had calculated upon 
when they arrived at Schaffhausen ; the hour of the table- 
d'hote was over; dinner could not be obtained for an hour; 
and the host inquired, as if it were a thing absolutely neces-, 
sary to be done, at what time they would like to see the Fall^. 
The lady looked in Mor ley’s face, and left him to answer. It 
seemed to him that there would be a rudeness in not giving 
her a choice ; and the consequence was, they went to see the 
Falls together by the light of a fine after uoon, and, returning 
to Schatfhausen, remained there that night. 

In the saloon to which they were shown “there was a piano; 
and Morley’s companion, in one of the unoccupied moments, 
of which there are more m inns than in any other places, per- 
haps, in the world, walked up to the instrument,, ran her fin- 
gers over the keys with a touch of complete mastery, and 
hummed rather than sang a few bars of a popular opera; but 
it was done in a manner which left Morley in no doubt that 
her voice itself had been cultivated with the utmost care. It 
may easily be supposed, then, that the evening did not pass 
without music — without that enjoyment which, whether we 
may consider it an entity or not, is in all its forms one of the 
greatest blessings ever bestowed on man. 

Music! — what is it? How can one say what it really is? 
Substantial it certainly is not — or rather, I should say, ma- 
terial. Where is it to be found? Is it not in the spirit itself? 
Is it not, in fact, one of the highest and .holiest qualities of the 
soul — a perception of that harmony which we may well be- 
lieve to be an attribute of God, from finding it in all ids 
works, from seeing it in all his revelations of himself? In 
what part of creation is it that the heart of man may not find 
piusic if he will? Sweet sounds may, indeed, by the ear pro- 
duce the impression most distinctly ; but sights presented to 
the eye will raise exactly the same sensations in the spirit ; 
and sounds, and sights, and sense, all link themselves to- 
gether in memory, showing their near affinity to each other 
and their reference to one harmonious whole. Nevertheless, 
on this earth the grand expression of that innate music, whicbj 
as fire is latent in every existent material thing, lies hid m 
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every object of the spirit’s action, is still to be found in the 
union of sweet tones; and, as the reader jnay easily imagine 
, from all we have said of his character, no one was ever more 
deeply moved by the power of harmony than Morley Em- 
stein. He listened, then, entranced, to the singing of the 
fair Italian, perfect as it was in every respect ; for nature had 
given her, in her rich southern voice, an instrument such as 
no art could fabricate, and science and long study had taught 
her to wield all its powers with unrivalled effect, ffaste, too, 
and apparently deep feeling, were not wanting; and when she 
had sung something exquisitely beautiful, and then looked up 
* in Morley’s face to sec the effect produced on him, there was 
as much music in her eyes as on her lips. 

These, reader, are the two incidents which 1 promised to 
relate ; and now for the conversation. Their second day’s 
journey was verging to a close ; a sort of soft languor had 
C6mc over the fair Italian— a touch of* melancholy, such as 
almost every one must feel in the approach of the moment of 
parting from one with whom we have held sweet intercourse 
even for a tew short hours. They had glimpses of the Rhine 
as they rolled along; they caught the distant towers of Con- 
stance, to which they were rapidly approaching: gleams of far 
mountains; and once a sight of the wide lake met their eyes 
as they advanced, and told them that the time of separation 
was coming. The maid was apparently asleep; and, at all 
events, Morley and his companion were speaking French, 
which she did not understand. The sights before their eyes, 
the yellow evening tint that was spreading over the sky, not 
only led their thoughts to that moment of parting, hut sud- 
denly brought the conversation to it also. The lady looked 
up from tne reverie of a minute or two, with a smile in 
which there was a touch of the sadness ol which I have 
spoken. 

“Well,” she said, “w r c are now drawing near to ou* jour- 
ney’s end. I have to thank yon much for your kindness. It 
W'ill prove of great service to* me, and I trust be of no disser- 
vice to you. You see we have passed along our way without 
meeting any one, so that neither your reputation nor mine can 
have suffered.” 

44 I know* it is very foolish,” answered faorley, in his usual 
frank manner; “but I do not deny that I may feel the preju- 
dices of my country m these respects, though not sufficiently, 
I hope, to prevent me from doing what is courteous and right. 
Still, T do think it would be a dangerous practice, generally 
speaking, for young and pretty ladies, such as yourself, to 
travel alone with any man unalliod to them in blood.” 

44 Why?” demanded the Italian lady, simply. 

It was rather a difficult question to answer with sincerity. 
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and, after hesitating for a moment, Moriey Emstein said, 
“Why, nobody can tell where they go to, nor how they spend 
their time. In short, they throw off that sort of responsibility 
which they owe to society; the eyes of the world are no longer 
upon them.” 

“ And is it only the eyes of the world which keep people 
from doing wrong?” asked the lady. 

Moriey laughed, and, wishing to change the subject, he an- 
swered, “Many other inconveniences might happen: they 
might fall in love with each other, or do a thousand things of 
that kind.” 

“ Oh, then I am quite safe!” replied the lady; “for I never 
yet saw the man with whom I felt the least inclination to iaM 
in love.” 

“Perhaps you are incapable of love,” said Moriey. “There 
arc some women so happily constituted by nature, that they, 
never know what it is io be touched by any but the more* 
tranquil affections.” 

“ Perhaps such is the case,” she rejoined, quite seriously; 
“ or, perhaps, what is more likely, 1 may spend all my feel- 
ings upon matters of imagination. A song^ a piece of music, 
a scene in a play, will move me in a degree that I cannot de- 
scribe. I have remarked, and am inclined to believe it is an 
invariable rule, that people of a strung imagination are very 
seldom troubled with strong affections.” 

Her observation threw Moriey into a reverie. He asked 
himself whether il were true, and paused in doubt, not hav- 
ing sufficient experience to solve the question at once by his 
own knowledge, and plunging into those metaphysical de- 
ductions which lead as often to what is false as to what is 
true. 

The lady went, on to say, “ I hope — indeed I am sure — that 
such is the case with myself; for I would not for the world 
feci suon passions as I see depicted and hear told. Thus I 
know myself to he perfectly safe, and can trust myself in any 
situation without fear.” 

“And yet,” rejoined Moriey, with a meaning smile, “you 
are an Italian.” 

“ True," she answered, with one of her sparkling looks ; 

“ but perhaps the very fact of the existence of such strong 
passions amongst my countrywomen as you would insinuate, 
may have been my warning and safeguard.” 

“Where there is no danger, there is no need of a safe- 
guard,” said Moriey. “ You acknowledge, then, that it is by 
reason, and not by nature, that you arc guided ?” 

“ You must not press me too hard,” exclaimed the lady, 
laughing : “ you know we women never understand how to 
argue. All I know is, that I never did love, and never shall 
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love, any man : not even you, fair sir,” sh&added, laughing, 
4 4 though you have certainly been much more kind and cour- 
teous than most of your countrymen; and the only way I can 
repay you is, by asking 3'ou to come and see me, should you 
visit Venice — that is, should you be there some two months 
hence. I may then be enabled to return your courtesy in 
some shape, and perhaps may procure you the means of 
seeing more of the City of the Waves than foreigners usually 
see.” 

“I will certainly avail myself of your invitation,” replied 
Morley; 11 but you forget that, owing to the strange way in 
which our acquaintance commenced, 1 am ignorant, up to the 
present moment, even of your name.” 

“Oh! that omission will soon he remedied,” answered the 
lady. “ My name is Veronica Pratesi. You will easily find 
me m Venice.” 

Thus ended the conversation to which wc wished to refer. 
The lady and Morley spent the evening and part of the next 
morning together at Constance. A carriage was easily pro- 
cured to convey her on her way, and Morley placed her in it, 
and bade her adieu with feelings of regret. 

■ Her sparkling manner, too, was somewhat overshadowed by 
passing clouds. At one moment she w r as gay arid bright; at 
the next, fell into deep thought. She bade him farewell, 
however, with all the levity of a Frenchwoman; but as soon 
as the adieu was Bpoken, and w r hile something was doing to 
the interminable harness, she gazed down into the bottom of 
the vehicle, as if to prevent herself from having any more last 
words. The moment the driver’s whip cracked for departure, 
she turned round to look at Morley again, and her face was 
then overclouded. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

“ Ha! ha!” said Licberg, as he sat at breakfast with Morley 
Ernstcin in the “ Golden Stag” at Munich; “ so you met with 
the cold and fair Veronica, and actually travelled with her in 
your own carriage. I trust yon did not fall in love with her, 
for there is no hope there. When she first appeared at the 
opera at "Naples ” 

“ What 1 she is an actress then?” demanded Morley Era- 
etein. 

“A singer — a singer!” replied Licberg; “the famous can* 
tatrice . But, as I w r as saying, when first she appeared at 
Naples, all the dissolute old nobles of that kingdom, and half- 
jMjjpzen others of your own, Morley, thought no expense 
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would be too great to add this fair linnet to their aviary. 
Various were the proposals made to her, more flattering to her 
avarice than her virtue; but to every offer of the kind Vero- 
nica returned but one answer — that of silent contempt. Then 
came the young, the gay, and the fascinating; and many a 
woman, Morley, as you well know, surrenders to the wordy 
siege of a penniless young libertine, who has resisted the 4 
golden bombardment of his grandfather. But it was all in 
vain. Veronica gave them to understand that she objected to 
young lools just as much as to old ones. Some were driven 
into the despair of matrimony, and made what they called 
honourable proposals, after having made what, by a plain in- 
ference, she was bound to consider the reverse. But Veronica 
answered, that whatever she thought ol their former offers, she 
thought still worse of these; adding, that whatever lolly she 
did commit, it at least should not be the lolly of marriage/ 
Every one then said that she would make her own choice, and 
would select some one, cither lor liis rank, his person, or his 
mind. But four years and more have since passed; all ranks, 
classes, conditions, and degrees, have been at her feet; and 
Veronica has continued to show herself exactly the same piece 
of ice which she from the first declared herself to be.’* 

“ Jn fact, 1 ' said Morley, “a cold coquette.” 

“No,” answered Liebcrg, gravely; “no. 1 was at Naples 
the time she first began, and 1 must do her the justice to say, 
she gave no encouragement to any. People will always seek 
what is difficult to be had; and that quality, together with her 
singing, her line eyes, and her beautiful figure, were the great 
attractions. She sets up for a sort of Corinnc, too ; writes 
poetry, goes about and sees the world, makes an immense deal 
by her singing, and is a person very much rcchcrckc in Venice, 

I can assure you.” 

“Is she a Venetian?” demanded Morley. 

“No,” replied Liebcrg: “she is a Milanese, but she lives 
principally in Venice, because, as she says truly, it is a city 
without noise ; and there is nothing she abhors so much as the 
rolling of carriage wheels, except the plaudits of a theatre.” 

“Then the fact simply is,” said Morley, “she is a woman 
without passions, and wliose vanity takes a high tone ?” 

“In the lastyOu are right,” answered Liebcrg: “with re- 
gard to the first, I doubt. There is something in the flashing 
of her eye, in the brightness ol her smile, and occasionally in 
the impetuous torrent of her song, that gives the lie to her 
whole conduct. But as I do not know her in private life, and 
never intend to know her cither, I cannot say, with any cer- 
tainty, what is really beneath the appearance of coldness. I 
never put myself in a situation to tail in love with a woman 
with whom I am not likely to succeed; and if you will take 
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my advice, Morley, you will keep out of thfl yray of Veronica 
Pratesi, especially as you are very fond ofinuww,” 

“I am not at all afraid,” replied Morleyf u there is not the 
least chance of my ever falling in love wim a barrel-organ, let 
the tunes be ever so pretty.” 

Lieberg smiled, well pleased to see that a bitterness not na- 
tural to liis young companion still held possession of him, so 
far as to affect even his speech upon ordinary occasions. The 
conversation dropped, and at the end of ten days, once more 
in full companionship, their carriages were rolling down into 
the valley of the Inn. 

I forget who it is that has said, there is consolation in all 
things. Perhaps he meant for all things; but I believe that 
the observation would be more just when taken in the most 
apparent sense, namely, that from all things that do surround 
us we may extract consolation if we will. 1 have dwelt upon 
this topic already, perhaps, at too great length ; and what I 
have said respecting the scenery on the Ilhinc, and its effect 
upon the mind of Morley Ern stein, need not be repeated here 
in regard to the scenery of the Tyrol : only, as the objects 
around him here were grander and wilder, so the impressions 
conveyed were stronger, more ele\ ating, and also more per- 
manent. 

It would seem to me impossible, did I not know that it is 
frequently done, for any man to stand in the presence of 
gigantic mountains, or dwell long amidst the snowy peaks and 
cloud-mantled summits of the Alps, without finding his heart 
enlarged and his spirit raised by the sublime aspect of the 
world around him. Tt is possible, however — but too possible; 
and, although such was not the case with Morley Ernst cm — 
although he felt liis bosom expand, a« it were, to take in the 
sensations produced by such majestic sights — the mind of his 
companion remained unchanged, whatever was the scenery 
through which he passed. And yet, let me not be mistaken: 
perhaps his mind also did undergo some alteration — not in its 
nature, not in its character, but in its capacity. The evil spirit 
might, in its own dark purposes, assume a loftier range, but 
without the slightest difference in the ends proposed — without 
a change even in the means employed. The sensation of joy 
and satisfaction at any progress made, of dark malevolence 
and angry impatience when aught obstructed liis course, might 
become more energetic, more grand, more awful, though all 
the rest remained the same. There is a sublime in bad os 
well as in good; and the feelings of Lie berg, it would appear, 
were in intensity as much influenced by the sights which pre- 
sented themselves hourly to his eye in the Tyrol as even those 
Of bis companion. 

^he thing, however, is to be remarked: the country in 
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which they now were was quite new to Morley, but not sd to 
Lieberg. He had often seen it before, and the freshness of 
first impressions was at an end. Nevertheless, he gladly took 
part with his fellow-traveller in all his wanderings through 
that bright scenery; he climbed the peaks of the mountains 
with him; he gazed down into the valleys; he trod the wide 
tracks of snow; he accompanied him through the deep woods 
of pines; he stood upon the edge of the beetling precipicd, or 
gazed over the wild dark lake; and it must be said that his 
companionship gave additional charms to the expedition. Un- 
tiring in mind and body, never seeming to know weariness for 
a moment, always well pleased at whatever course was taken, 
and always deriving a fresh current of thoughts, equally new 
and striking, from every change of scene that presented itself, 
Lieberg kept the thoughts of Moriey in a continual Btate oi 
excitement, pleasing, though too strong. Occasionally, in- 
deed, some of those strange observations or perverted trains 
of reasoning to which I have already adverted would burst 
forth, as it were, irrepressibly ; and dark and awful words, 
betokening a spirit angry with and rebellious to the will of 
God, would startle Morley at the very moment wlicn his own 
heart felt inclined to raise itself in praise and adoration. 

Tt was thus one day, after climbing nearly to the summit of 
a high peak, that they stood with their feet on the fresh-lalleft 
snow of the preceding night. There was a bright blue sky 
above them, and a light cloud rolled round the edge of the 
mountain, about half-way down; while beyond it, bursting 
forth in strong relief of light and shade, appeared one of those 
splendid valleys, surrounded on every side by Alps, and a 
thousand lesser hills rising up from the bottom of the depth, 
and bearing high their ancient castles to catch the noonday 
sun. Morley gazed round with feelings of love and gratitude 
towards that Iking who has robed the caTth in splendour and 
cast a mantle of beauty over all his works. But then, even 
then, as their eyes rested upon an infinite multitude of things, 
varying through every form of loveliness, and running up in 
magnificent harmony, from the fair, delicate flower on the 
edge of the snow, to the stupendous sublimity of the icy crags 
above their head; it was then, even then, that Lieberg, after 
several minutes of dark thought, exclaimed, u Where .shall 
man flee from God? from Him who has pronounced himself a 
God of vengeance ; fjjom Him whose will is death and destruc- 
tion; who has allotted a portion of sorrow to every being He 
has created, and cast the miserable insects he has formed into 
a sea of wretchedness, strife, and mutual destruction? Where 
shall man fly from this fierce God ? . If he go into cities, the 
pestilence and the sword, the midnight robber, the slow 
disease, the poisoned cup, the faithless paramour, disappointed 
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hopes, agonised limbs, pangs, and death, meet him there. He 
can scarcely breathe the air without drawing in some cala- 
mity ; he can scarcely lay himself down to rest without finding 
«n asp upon his pillow. If he climb to the top of the moun- 
tains and take refuge in the solitude of these eternal hills, the 
lightning and the rending fragment, the false footing and the 
thundering avalanche, follow him there, and crush the writh- 
ing object of tyrannical power, as man himself sets his foot 
upon the worm.” 

Morley turned round and gazed at him with sensations of 
wonder and horror*, but, after a moment’s pause, the awful 
cloud which had hung upon Lieberg’s fine brow passed away, 
and, noticing the expression of his companion’s countenance 
with a smile, he added, “You are surprised, Morley, to find 
such gloomy feelings in one so gay as I am ; but perhaps it 
may be the conviction of all life’s many miseries that teaches 
me so eagerly to drain its scanty joys.” 

“No, Lieberg; no,” answered Morley, somewhat sternly. 
“ I was not surprised at finding such gloomy feelings, but at 
finding such impious thoughts, and hearing such blasphemous 
words.” 

“ But are they not true ones?” demanded Lieberg, his eye 
flashing. “ For what did God make man but to curse him?” 

“Man is his own curse,” replied Morley. “ We see it in 
everything. Are not his luxuries and his vices the cause of 
his diseases? Are not his strife and contention the elfcet of 
his own pampered passions? Are not almost all the evils 
that beset him in a civilized state the work of his own refrac- 
tory will, opposed to the declared will of God ? You may say 
that God formed him with those passions, and therefore that 
still the curse was his ; but God gave them to him for good, 
not for evil ; and not only with beneficent generosity left him 
to choOvSe the good or evil course according to his own voli- 
tion, but guarded him against the one by warning and exhor- 
tation, and persuaded him to the other by every inducement 
and every reward. Man is his own curse, Lieberg ; man is his 
own curse ; and if, as we daily see, he brings two-thirds at 
least of the misery that exists upon his own head, by his own 
act, we may very well conclude that the rest ol* the load also 
was purchased, in times past, by errors and disobedience of 
the same kind.” 

“By eating an apple in a garden,” ,said Lieberg, with a 
sneer, turning on his heel to descend the mountain. 

“ By rebellion against God, in some shape,” replied Morley. 

Lieberg paused suddenly upon the verge of the crag, his 
eye flashing fiercely, as if from personal offence, and for an 
instant the same demon-like expression came over his whole 
face, and even form, which had once caught the eye ol Helen 
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Barham. As he stood there, his fine limbs thrown into strong 
action while balancing himself proudly upon the very edge of 
the precipice, and with , the dark shadow on his haughty fea- 
tures, he certainly looked like one of the fallen spirits come 
down to hold dangerous communion with mortal men. The 
passion which moved him, however, passed away in a moment, 
and without saying another word he proceeded in his desoent. 

Though nothing that could be called a dispute had taken 
place, yet this conversation cast a shadow both upon Morley • 
and Liebcrg during the rest of the day. They proceeded in 
the afternoon to Moran, and put up at the little inn, where 
stories of llofer and thoughts of past times served, like the 
evening sun, to clear the clouds away, and they rose for their 
journey on the following morning in a more cheerful mood. 

I have said t hat this book is not a road-book. I wish to t 
heaven it were; for there are few things more pleasant than 
journeying lightly along, taking the reader as one’s companion, 
and diseasing with him in a quiet, easy kind of way, some- 
times the bright and beautiful things of nature, sometimes the 
lollies and absurdities of man ; telling a story here, gleaning 
an anecdote there; moralizing on the strange destinies of 
states and individuals; looking into the domestic home of the 
peasant in one place, sitting down with the statesman in his 
retirement in another; sometimes listening to the thunders of 
eloquence, sometimes to the music of the shepherd’s pipe. 
But all this must, not be, and we must hurry upon our way 
with MorJev and his companion, passing along by the side of 
tlic clear and sparkling Adige, and issuing forth into the plains 
of Lombardy; but, strange to say, with far different feelings 
from those which are described by universal tourists in the 
language of conventional admiration lor the land of song and 
ancient arts. 

The weather in the Tyrol had been fine and warm for the 
season of the year. The days had been clear, the nights 
fine, as if summer had come back in the train of autumn, to 
usurp for a time possession of the earth in despite of winter. 
The scenery had thus appeared to the highest advantage, 
and the Lombard plains seemed flat and meaningless to the 
eyes of Morley Ernstein, as they bent their way towards 
Verona. 

After sleeping in that fine old city, seeing all the curious 
monuments which it contains, Juliet’s apocryphal tomb, and 
that splendid amphitheatre, which first wakes up in the mind 
of the traveller the images of the mighty past that Koine is 
destined to call forth still more vividly, it became a question 
whether they should proceed on their way southward, while 
the weather w T as yet fine and clear, or turn aside to visit Ve- 
nice and other places of interest on that side of Italy. 
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Lieberg seemed somewhat anxious to go on, but Morley 
bad dreams about Venice which he wished to realize. It was 
to him a place of greater interest than Home itself. lie had 
few sympathies with the Caesars, but with w the Rialto, Shy- 
lock, and the Moor,” he had a thousand, and easily induced 
his companion to give up liis own opinion, and accompany 
him, by Vicenza and Padua, to the City of the Sea; propo- 
sing, as they returned, to pass by Mantua and Modena, on 
their way to Naples. ‘ 

Venice is certainly a place of enchantment — the onty city I 
ever saw which leaves fancy far behind. Morley Erastein 
yielded to the magic influence of the place, as he had yielded 
to the effect of every other beautiful thing along the road. 
The buildings, the pictures, the air, the Adriatic, the moon- 
light walks in the Piazza, the solemn, mysterious gloom of the 
jewel -fretted dome of St. Mark’s — all excited his imagination 
to a pitch which he had thought scarcely possible ; he lived 
as if iu another world; he felt as if his spirit were refreshed 
and renewed. The powers of enjoyment came fully back 
upon him; and the vein of melancholy, of unfading and un- 
laded regret, that mingled with every pleasure, seemed now 
to elevate and not to lower the tone of his sensations. 

Such was his state of ini rid when, one day, as he was wait- 
ing lor Lie berg on the Sclav onian quay, and gazing thought- 
fully over towards the ghost-like church of the Salute, a lady 
crossed him, dressed, as is very common there, in black, and 
gliding along with a quick but graceful pace, her head bent 
down and her veil closely drawn round her face. She had 
passed him before she seemed to take any notice ; but then 
she suddenly stopped, and turning round, as if she partially 
recognised him and wished to make herself sure, she raised 
her veil, showing him the countenance of his lair companion 
Veronica. Morley sprang forward with real pleasure, lor the 
effect of Licberg's description of her character and conduct 
was yet strong upon his mind ; hut she looked at him reproach- 
fully, though she held out her hand, saying, u Vou had for- 
gotten your promise. I have heard of your being in Venice 
these five days.” 

“I had not forgotten,” replied Morley; t<r but, if you recol- 
lect, you gave me to understand that you would not be here 
so soon.” 

“True, true,” she said; “but I did not stay in Milan so long 
as I expected; I wanted to get hack; and now I am mortified, 
because I dare say you have seen almost all that is worth see- 
ing here without me. I wanted to show you everything my- 
self, and to see your enthusiasm — to call it forth, to force it 
into action. My countrjTnen, and almost every other nation 
upon earth, make a mistake about you English; they say you 
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have no enthusiasm; but I believe that England is ; the only 
country where true enthusiasm is to be found.' The difference 
is, that with us there is the gilding upon the surface; with you 
the gold is in the heart. With most nations it is a painful 
shrine, having little inside; but with you it is the oaken 
casket and the jewels within. Now you have deprived me of 
the pleasure of seeing these jewels — 1 mean, making yoii dis- 
play your enthusiasm ; and therefore I am very angiy with 
you.” 

“You shall not be angry with me long,” said Morley; 4 *for 
I have not yet seen one-half there is to see, and my enthu- 
siasm is in such a state of excitement that I could run wild 
upon almost any subject connected with Venice.” 

“That is right — that, is right!” she exclaimed, “and you 
nui^t let me show you all. Where are you going now? My. 
gondola is at the end of the quay. But who is tin's coming 
here, if to join yon? Oh. 1 remember! — that dark, terrible 
man, Lieberg: 1 have seen him in Naples in days of old. I 
never loved that man: there is something fearful about him. 
Yon arc travelling with him, I hear. Beware! — beware!” 

Almost as she spoke, Lie berg came up, flowing low to the 
fair Italian, hut without add reding her; and Morley could 
evidently see that he was not well pleased to find him in her 
society. 

“ 1 am sorry,” he said, addressing his friend, “ that I shall 
not be able to accompany you as 1 intended; for I find letters 
at ihe banker’s this morning which require immediate an- 
swers.” 

Veronica’* features sparkled with pleasure, which she took 
not the slightest pains to conceal. “You shall come with me, 
then,” she said, “ and we will row across to one of the islands, 
go to the Armenian convent, or to Murano. No, that is too 
far. We will go down the Grand Canal, and see some of the 
pictures. There are pictures here that make one live three 
hundred years ago, and speak with people who have been long 
in their graves.” 

“A pleasant employment, madam, for a dull morning,” said 
Licberg. 

“ Sometimes the dead are as pleasant and less dangerous 
companions than the living,” answered the lady, in a marked 
maimer. 

Lie berg bowed low, with bitter emphasis replying, “ Un- 
doubtedly.” * 

Veronica could not hut feci his meaning, and for a moment 
her eves flashed angrily ; but the next instant the look of irri- 
tation passed away, and giving her hand gaily to Morley Ern- 
st ein, she said, “ Come ; your friend is not an Englishman, and 
therefore we can expect no enthusiasm from him.” 
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In a. minute or two after, however, as they were walking on 
together, she said in a low voice, “ Has he been slandering 
me? lias he dared to say aught against my name?” 

“ No, indeed,” answered Morlcy Emstein ; “nothing of the 
kind, I assure you. He told me he had seen you at Naples 
some years ago ” 

“ But his words implied something,” she exclaimed hastily: 
4t lie spoke as if he wished to give you a warning, and evi- 
dently alluded to some existing danger. What was it? Tell 
me* my friend, if you arc frank, as I believe you to he. Did 
he, or did he not, mean to imply that I was like some of our 
light Women of the theatres, who seek for men such as you 
are, to plunder and deceive them ?” 

“Not in the least,” replied Morlcy: “he thought, on the 
contrary, that you might captivate me but to make me un- 
happy: in fact, that you might sport with love after having 
excited it.” 

“ I seek not to excite it,” said the lady, in a grave tone; “I 
never have sought, and 1 have warned you fully.” 

“You have,” answered Morlcy, “and 1 have no fear. My 
heart is cased in iron, fair lady, as hard as your own, and 
there is no danger of my deriving aught but pleasure from 
your society.” 

The lady looked up in bis face with a gay smile, conscious 
of grace and powers of captivation, perhaps doubting a little 
her companion’s capabilities of resistance, and half inclined to 
try them, if but to shake his too great confidence. In short, 
dear reader — for in truth L must be short — Morlcy Ern stein 
and Veronica Tratesi were in as dangerous a situation as ever 
two people were in this wide world; both of them a good deal 
too confident of their own powers, and trusting themselves too 
far in every way. 

At the end of the quay was the lady’s own gondola, and in 
it, half-sitting, half-lying, as is the case in those luxurious 
contrivances, Morley Ernstein skimmed along over the waters 
of the Lagiuic during the rest of the day. That in itself was 
dangerous enough ; but the conversation of his fair companion, 
the sights they met with, tlie feelings, the thoughts, the en- 
thusiasm which those sights called forth, tlic'excitemcnt of the 
scene aud the circumstances — all rendered even that first day 
very perilous indeed. Darkness at length fell, and Veronica 
insisted that Morley should dine with her, and spend the rest 
of tl'te day at her house. It was a small but beautiful dwell- 
ing, with a delicately-carved marble staircase leading down 
to one of the principal canals; and as Morley found that he 
ebiild not leave Lieberg without some explanation, he obtained 
her permission to return to the inn, on the promise of being 
back with her again immediately. Her gondola conveyed him 
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to Daniclli’s, and waited for him while he went up and told 
Licborg of his engagement. 

Ili> companion gazed in his face with a look of some asto- 
nishment, and then exclaimed, laughing, “ On my life, Mor- 
ley ! either this woman is a coquette, which is a name she never 
here, or else she is in love with you.” 

“ I\ cither, my good friend,” replied Morley. “ If I did not 
feel sure that she is neither one nor the other, ray conduct 
would be very different.” 

‘•Well, go ou, Morley; go on,” said Lieberg, shaking him 
by the hand. “If you win Veronica Pratcsi, you will indeed 
he au extraordinary person. But you will not win her ; so 
take care 3*011 don’t get yourself into a scrape.” 

To some it may seem that Lieberg was very kind in his ap- 
prehensions lor his young friend, but with others it will he 
doubted whether his warnings were likely to deter him from 
or lead him on upon the path which lie was pursuing. We 
will not lake the pains of solving the problem, hut will only 
t*, 11 what was the real effect which his words produced. They 
hiNtantly suggested to Morley \s mind the question, “Is it pos- 
sible to win Veronica? — to call that fascinating creature my 
own? — to accomplish that in which so many have failed?” 
There were three distinct sources of temptation in those three 
ways of putting the question. Passion, limey, vanity, all 
raised their sweet voices together; and although Morley, like 
L T lysses, tried to stop his ears against the song of the siren, 
or, in other Avords, turned away his mind from the idea, yet, 
throughout the whole of his after-communication with Vero- 
nica, that question came like a vague sound, heard, though he 
would not listen to it — “is it possible to win her?” 

The devil never miscalculates in his dealings with human 
nature, and in choosing his word he always selects the right 
one for his own purposes. 

Morley found Veronica alone, standing in one of those beau- 
til ul halls which have’ seen the fair and the bright of other 
days, and seem in their very atmospheie to bear the memories 
of more poetical times, even in the steam and railroad age in 
which we live. She was arranging flowers in a large antique 
vase, and the classic lines of her beautiful figure accorded well 
with every object that tlie room contained, while an air of 
intense thought, all too deep for the light employment in 
1 which she was engaged, harmonized the whole, like the low 
Atones of some tine instrument in the bass, pervading with its 
solemn sounds a fine and complicated piece of music. 

Veronica looked up from the flowers as Morley entered, but 
seemed scarcely to see him for a moment or two, 'so intense 
was the fit of musing into which she was plunged. Then, with 
a graceful motion of the head, and a smile at her own ab- 
B B 
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Btractcdness, she gave him her hand, saying, “You have been 
Jong ; and, as ] always do when left alone, 1 had fallen into a 
reverie.” 

“ A sweet or a hitter one?” inquired Morley. 

“Mixed,” she replied, “as all things on earth are. But 
come; dinner will he ready in a few minutes, and in the mean 
while J will sing you a song, which has never been heard by 
any ears but yours. Jt is by a young composer, named Bel- 
lini, who will one day be a great man.” 

The reader may imagine bow the evening passed : music, 
poetry, deep thought, bright fancies; Wit, Imagination, and 
Peeling, sporting like three sweet children on the carpet, while 
the good old nurses, Judgment arid Prudence, were kept at 
the back of the door. Twice a fit of musing fell upon Vero- 
nica. AVas the cause of it fear? Did she doubt herself? Did 
she doubt her companion? Who shall say? One tiling is 
certain: she and Morley Emstcin were equally resolved not. 
to fear anything, which is in general a strong sign of bung 
afraid. It was late when they parted, and both started when 
they found how late, for the minutes had gone so rapidly that 
each thought the night was not far spent. They only Jell each 
other to meet again early the following morning, Wronica 
exacting, a promise that Morley would see nothing more in 
Venice without her. 

“1 cannot refuse your friend's company,” she said, “if it 
must be s.»: but 1 shall never like him, e\eii if lie were to call 
me an angel.” 

Licberg. however, refused to be of the party, saying with a 
sneer, “The housemaids in England, Morley, Ime n proverb 
which sets forth the inconveniences attending upon the number 
three, at least in reference to social things. Row, what is 
good for a housemaid is good for a king or a count, and there- 
fore 1 will not render your party of the obnoxious number. 
So, line you well, and success attend you; though I am quite 
willing to take you a bet of five thousand pounds this moment 
that you do not succeed.” 

“ I shall succeed in all I seek for,” replied Morley; “for 1 
shall seek lor nothing that, is not very easily obtained.” 

Once more the gondola skimmed along the canals, and once 
more Morley and Veronica, side by side, 'were borne over the 
bright Adriatic waters, throughout a world of beautiful things, 
and indulging their fancies to the utmost. Veronica again told 
Morley all that she had told him before about the coldness of 
her nature, and the impossibility of her ever loving any one; < 
and Morley laughed, and assured her that the warning was 
-unnecessary; and then they 7 both smiled and continued the 
subject of love, till, landing at a palace oil the Grand Canal, 
they walked thoughtfully into the vacant rooms, hung with 
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pictures beautiful and inestimable in themselves, hnt falling 
into sad decay. The first thing that their eyes rested upon 
was a small but exquisite painting of the marriage of St. 
Catherine, by Paul Veronese, aud before it they paused for 
several minutes without uttering a word. 

“It is strange,” said Veronica, at length, “that such things 
should exist.” 

“As love, do you mean?” demanded Morlcy, with some 
surprise. 

“ No, no,” replied his fair companion, with playful vehe- 
mence; “ L can ea&ily conceive love, though 1 never felt it, and 
can conceive its leading one to anything; to excess of every 
kind — -jealousy, revenge, sacrifices of all kinds — everything, in 
short, but marriage: a hateful bondage to both parties, but 
more especially to the wretched woman, who must ever feel 
herself a slave even before she is treated as one, which 
almost invariably the result.” 

Morlcy did not reply, hut went on musing; and Veronica 
once more brought back the conversation to the subject of love, 
uttered a few gay and saucy sentences in defiance of the great, 
power, and then fell into a more pensive irain, ending in a 
fresh reverie. 

Tlius passed the day; and when they once more reached 
the stops of her own house, she said, “1 will not ask you to 
stay with me to-day, for T must go to the theatre. You may 
come and see me there if you like. You will not often have 
the opportunity, for I have to-day lakcti a resolution to give 
up the stage lor ever. I require il no longer as a resource, 
and my feelings are changed towards that profession in which 
1 once' found triumph aud delight. 1 used to imagine that 
there was something glorious in embodying a great writer’s 
conceptions, or in giving voice to the melodious visions of 
some great composer; but now, 1 know not why', I feel sick 
of it altogether, so I shall only sing the five nights for which 
1 am engaged, and once more for the poor of the city. Come 
aud hear me, then; but do not applaud. I would not for 
one-half of Europe see you clap your hands with the vulgar 
crowd; I should not be able to sing a note afterwards/ 1 

Had Morlcy Em stein been experienced in love, he would 
have known the invariable maxim, that the moment a W(jsp*aji 
separates one particular man from the rest of the world injpfb 
feelings towards him, whatever seeming those feelings may 
put on, the gates of the heart are thrown open lor Love to 
ride in triumphant. 

Morley was not experienced, however. He went to the 
theatre, and he saw Veronica in one of those tragic operas 
where song gives more intense voice to passion, lie obeyed 
her instructions to the letter; for the deep and breathless 
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interest that he took in the scene, the thrilling delight that 
the full, rich, exquisite tones of her voice produced, left no 
room for that critical approbation from which springs applause. 
He was near enough tor her to see him as well as he saw her, 
and for a moment, when their eyes first met, her \oice sank 
and wavered; but then it burst forth again with increased 
power, and the rapturous plaudits of all who were there 
present showed that she had that night excelled all that she 
had ever done before. 

Morley waited for her coming out, and offered her his hand 
to lead her to the boat. She seemed pale and fatigued; lie 
uttered not a word of praise or admiration, but led her on 
almost in silence. 

“ You must not come to-night,” she said; u 1 am tired and 
exhausted, so I will go to bed and sleep. Come early to- 
morrow; we will sec sights all day, and in the evening L will 
have some people to meet you at dinner whom you will like 
to see. Canova is here, and ” 

u Tray do not have any one,” said Morley, “ unless you 
yourself wish it. I would rather spend the evening as we 
spent the last.” 

She looked in his face by the moonlight for a moment as 
they stood by the edge of the canal, and then answered in a 
voice tremulous and almost mournful, “It shall he iw you 
like.” 

What will you have, reader? Two, three, four, five days 
passed away, and passed in the same manner. Veronica be- 
came pale and thoughtful, Morley Ernst cin agitated and ap- 
prehensive. 

Lieberg no longer sneered, but sometimes looked in Morley ’a 
face, arid once laid liis hand on bis arm, saying, 41 In my course 
through life, Morley, 1 have seen more men render themselves 
miserable by throwing away happiness that was offered to 
them, because their vanity was engaged in the pursuit of that 
which they never could obtain, than by any other means. 
Morley, you know your own business best; but 1 beseech you 
let no such vanity affect you, tor happiness is never offered to 
a man twice in life.” 

Morley made no reply, but gazed steadfastly forth upon the 
blue waters before him. 


CHAPTER L. 

On! how often in life, when struggling with temptation, in the 
darkness of error and of wrong, would we give the best jewel 
we possess for one ray of light to guide us back to the bright 
path that we have forsaken ! That light, indeed, is always to 
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be found, till life itself is at an end, though with more difficulty 
at every step that we take onward in the darkness; lor the 
hand of a beneficent God has planted beacons all across the 
stormy sea. of life, to guide us into port, if we would look for 
them. JJnt besides these — these steadfast lights, which mark 
out the right track, and should ever keep us from deviating — 
there are a thousand circumstances arising apparently, by the 
merest accident, which cross our course like wandering boats, 
to hail us as they sail and tell us we have gone astray. It is 
for some of these that we long when we first find ourselves 
chartless amidst the waves of error. We look not for beacons 
tli.it. guide us hack, but too often gaze afar for some distant 
sail, to follow in hope of help and guidance 

Morley ErrMcin leaned his head upon his hand on the 
morning after his conversation with Liobcrg, and, with his 
brain all in confusion, his heart full of contention, lie would 
have given all lie possessed for any little accident, which would 
have forced him away from Venice. He was ashamed of his 
own irresolution ; he felt that he was hurrying on to the de- 
struction of* a life of hopes; lie felt that he could never love 
but one; that bis love for her — his pure, high, holy love — even 
in agony and disappointment, was better, far better, than tbe 
fiery cup of mere passion; and that, though he might know 
delirious joys and feverish happiness with another, yet the 
sorrowful memory of Juliet Carr was worth a world of such 
enjoyments. But he was fascinated; the magic spell was over 
liim, like the glamour which the Scotch of old attributed to 
the gipsies, compelling liim to follow wheresoever the charmer 
would. Boor Morley, however, had not to contend against 
his own passions only : there were obstacles thrown in liis way 
by others; and though on that morning lie took the same 
resolution which he had followed in Baris, to quit the place at 
once, yet he was prevented from acting upon it. 

u Lieberg,” he said, going down to the saloon, where break- 
fast waited him, u you will think me eccentric and capricious, 
but I much wish to leave Venice to-day.” 

“Nay,” said Lieberg in ;eply, “that is scarcely possible, 
for me at least; and 1 think, Morley, you will not a second 
time deal so brnst/ucly with me as you did in the French capital. 
Wait for me until the day after to-morrow ; and then, how- 
ever wrung T may think you, I will accompany you at once.” 
“ Why do you think me wrong?” demanded Morley, sharply. 
u If I must speak the plain truth, Morley,” answered Lieberg, 
“I think you wrong because I know all that has happened to 
you. I am aware that you have been trifled with, deceived, 
made a sport of, by one who was not worthy of you, and whose 
conduct you will one day sec in its proper light; ai d I am 
sure, also, that you have within your grasp a treasure which 
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would make you the envy of one-half of Europe, and that you 
will not take it, out of weak regard for a woman who has 
sported with you iu tlic most cruel manner. I say you are 
wrong, Morley, in point of justice to yourself, and equally so 
to Veronica, lor she is not one to exact, from you any ties but 
those of love; and it would be far less painful to part at an 
after period, if you find that you cannot be happy together, 
than to leave her now, when you have taught her to fancy you 
even thing that she has dreamt of as forming the being for 
whom slie could regard the whole of the rest of the woild 
with coldness. Hut you would be happy. She is too enthu- 
siastic and devoted ever to lose that dream; and you would 
find in her that love which alone can give you full felicity, and 
that endless variety which would keep up the charm to the 
last hour of life. However, to-day you cannot go; for you 
forgot you left your carriage at Mcstrc with a broken spring, 
and it cannot be repaired lie fore to-morrow.” 

Strange, that, a broken spring should have an effect which 
no argument could have ! Morley had hardened himself agaimt 
Liebcvg's persuasions; but the broken spring gave him ail 
excuse for * laying, which was valid to himself; and though it 
could hold good but for one day, that was all Licberg wanted. 
It was enough to let bis words have their effect ill silence. 

“Tint, is unfortunate,” replied Morley; and retiring to bis 
own chamber, he sent the courier to have the carriage repaired 
at once; but in the mean while he thought of all that Lieberg 
had said, and dressed himself hastily, to go to the house ol 
Veronica. 

There was ouc point which rested on his mind more than 
all the rest of Lieberg’s persuasions. He had alluded to the 
conduct, of Juliet Carr, almost in the same terms which had 
been used by llarrv Martin. The latter, indeed, had never 
mentioned duliet’s name; but an eager and impetuous charac- 
ter, like that of Morley Ernslein, always applies what others 
say vaguely to the subject most interesting to itself at the 
time. 

Oil this point, then, lie paused and pondered, with exactly 
the same train of thought which Licbcrg could have desired, 
asking himself, U I& it then true — is it then self-evident to 
everybody but myself — that my feelings have been sported 
with, my heart trampled upon, my love despised and rejected 
without reason, without cause? And shall 1 cast a wav my 
chance of happinc*^ with another, on account of one who so 
treats me?, lint then again came the questions — Had he that 
iShgnce of happiness w r itli another? Did that fascinating being 
really love him? Was lie not deceiving himself in reading all 
that lvas grange and peculiar in her manner as marks of a 
growing feeling new to her heart? 
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With confusion of mind and thought hardly describable, 
Morlcy buried his eyes in his hands, as if to let the troubled 
current of ideas work itself clear. But it was in vain he did 
so; and, finishing his toilet hastily, he snatched up his hat and 
issued forth. In a few minutes the gondola glided up to the 
steps of Veronica’s house; the door opened to admit him; the 
servant did not even go on to announce him. All spoke, as 
plainly as signs can speak, that he was regarded in, that 
dwelling as no other person was regarded: that he was one 
and alone in the favour of its mistress, and that her feelings 
spread themselves around to her dependants. 

lie went on up tlie stairs, then, with a quick step and a 
beating heart; but as ho did so, in passing the window of an 
ante- room that overhung one of the canals, there was the 
gliding rush of a gondola through the water below, and 
voices speaking as the boat was pushed along. It was Italian 
they were talking; but one sweet voice v/as very like that, rtf 
Juliet Carr, and J\lorley paused and trembled. Header! 
though he was fascinated and attracted; though admiration, 
and regard — ay, and passion — had each its share, Morley 
Ernstem did not love Veronica: lie could think of another at 
a moment like that, and he did not love Veronica. 

lie heard her move in the next chamber, however, and 
went on. She w an paler than usual ; yet her paleness was not, 
a defect, but rather the contrary. She looked beautiful, though 
she was not beautiful; and her dark resplendent eyes were full 
of soul and life, while over the whole of the rest, of her face, 
and of her exquisite figure, there was an air of languor that 
contrasted strangely, but finely, with the light and fire of 
those dai k orbs. 

“You have been long this morning,” she said, in a voice, 
every tone of which was music. u Why have you come so 
lalcV Ton arc agitated, loo!” and she gazed in Jiis face lor a 
moment, while similar and still greater agitation took posses- 
sion of her whole frame. Iler eyes gradually sank to the 
ground, her check became crimson, her bund trembled in liis, 
her whole form shook in every iinil). Morlcy felt that she 
was sinking, and catching her in his arms lie supported her to 
the sola at the other side of the room. 

u Veronica!” he said; “Verouica! what is this V” 

11 Ask me not; ask me not!” she replied, putting away his 
hand, and covering her own eyes. u Ask me nothing, Morlcy. 
Tear not away the veil from my own sight. Make me not 
owji that I have deceived you — that 1 have deceived myself. 
Oh! leave me, leave me, and forget me!” 

Morley tried to soothe her, but it was in vain; Veronica 
burst into a passion of tears, and though she left her hand in 
his when he took it, she answered him not. 
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Thus it continued for some time ; MoTley remained more 
than an hour with her, and it were useless to attempt to de- 
scribe all that took place — impossible to detail all that was 
'said. Neither of them knew what they had uttered when 
they parted, but the method of their parting was somewhat 
strange. Veronica had become calmer; she had even given 
to Morlcy Frnstcin the first caress of affection that her lips 
had ever bestowed upon mortal man. But whether it was 
that remorse and regret even then, like a serpent only half 
hidden by the roses, suffered itself, in some vague ami shadowy 
manner, to appear in word, or look, or action, I cannot tell: 
Veronica suddenly started away, and clasped her hands to- 
gether, exclaiming, “ 1 thought you long, hut you are come 
loo soon; 1 thought you were here seldom, but you have been 
here too often. Oh, Morlcy, Morleyl leave me now, I be- 
seech you; leave me to thought — leave me to reflection! T 
will write to you; twill send to you. Fear not,” she con- 
tinued, seeing a look of pain come over his countenance: “I 
will never make you unhappy; but I would only have time 
for thought; I woidd only act calmly; it shall he at your own 
choice. Everything shall he at your will ; but if you come to 
me again, you come for ever. Leave me, leave me! now; if 
I sav more, I shall die!” 

Ni or ley left her, and strange and great, was the agitation in 
his heart as he cast himself again into the gondola and the 
boat rowed away. 

It nas gliding rapidly up the Great Canal, when suddenly 
it passed one of those large boats used by the Venetian 
government to carry passengers to and from Venice, in com- 
munication with the post-houses of Mcstre and Fusina. It 
was filled with people, and rowed by several men. There 
were English liveries and English faces in it, and in the prin- 
cipal part appeared a group which, at any other time, would 
have attracted Morlcy 's attention instantly. As it was, it was 
only when the boat \va9 shooting fast past his own that the 
countenance of Juliet Carr burst upon his sight, and was gone 
again in a moment.” 

“Stop, stop!” he cried to his own boatman. “Where is 
that boat going? Quick! Follow it!” 

“ Jt is going to Mestre, sir,” replied the man. “ We never 
can catch it. They are going to join the post-liorses, and 
will he gone betbre we arrive.” 

“Ten sequins if you come up in time!” said Morley; and 
away the boat flew over the waters like a bird. 

Tiie moments seemed dreadfully long, but what is there 
that gold will not do! Mestre was at length in sight, Morlcy’s 
foot was upon the shore, and darting at once to tire inn, which 
so many readers will recollect as a mere hotel for empty car- 
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riages, he gazed around for the party, which must have 
arrived only a few minutes before him. There were two 
chariots standing before the door, with horses attached to 
them, ready for departure, and servants lingering around, as 
if all were concluded in the way of packing, and nothing re- 
mained but for their masters to appear, ere the vehicles rolled 
away. Before Morlcy could enter the inn, there were voices 
on the stairs, and the face of Juliet Carr appeared with several 
others in the doorway. She was as beautiful as ever, but 
somewhat pale, and there was a listless sadness in the expres- 
sion of her countenance which spoke to Morley’s heart, and 
told him that the spirit within could find no satisfaction in 
sporting with the feelings of him who loved her. Morley 
strove to be; calm, to collect his thoughts, to tranquillize his 
demeanour; but every one must know how vain are such 
eflbrts at such a moment. 

He advanced straight towards her, however, and took her 
hand, while the first expression that passed o\er his coun- 
tenance was that of pleasure, succeeded suddenly by that pain- 
ful shadow which their mutual situation naturally produced. 

“ I must speak with you for a few minutes, Juliet,” he said, 
heeding nobody, seeing nobody but her. “You must not 
refuse me, for there is much at stake.” 

“ I will not,” replied Juliet, in a low and agitated tone; “ f 
will never refuse you that which you have every right to ask, 
and I know you will never ask anything but what is right. 
Wait one moment. Let me speak a word to Lord Clavenng, 
and J will he back.” 

She took a step or two forward to the group of persons, 
who had apparently gone cn, in order not to interrupt a con- 
versation which all must have seen was one of no slight 
interest; and for about a minute Morley remained gazing 
upon the ground, with thoughts and feelings agitated almost 
to madness, lie now learned, with agony, how different are 
love and passion, as his heart was torn between the ties that 
chained him to Veronica and the higher attachment, that 
bound him to Juliet Carr, lit; might have stood there for 
an hour, sival lowed up in his own sensations, had not Juliet 
returned, saying in a low and tender voice, “Now', Morlcy; 1 
now !” 

She led the w r ay, and he followed, to the saloon upon the 
first floor, where her party had been waiting till the carriages 
were ready; and there she paused, supporting herself with 
her hand upon one of the tables, and gazing with her tender, 
speaking eyes upon Morlcy’s face, with a look almost ap- 
proaching to apprehension. 

“ Juliet,” he said, after a moment’s hesitation — “ Juliet, you 
owe me some explanation. Let me know whether you arc 
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sporting with a heart that loves you, for your own gratifica- 
tion or at the dictates of others.” 

“ Oh, Morley !” she exclaimed, her eyes filling with tears, 
“do I hear such words from you? Are you not sure — do 
you not see — that 1 am as wretched as you can be?” 

u Then why, Juliet? — why?” he demanded. “ What is the 
obstacle? Wliat is the motive that should make you not only 
cast, away your happiness but mine; mine, which was trusted 
entirely to your keeping, with the most boundless confidence? 
If you can assign no motive, I claim you as my own by every 
tie, by every right ” 

“Nay, nay,” she said; “not so, Morley! I conceal not 
that 1 love you deeply, truly; but it must be told: 1 am 
bound, Morley, by an oath; I am bound by a promise which 
I cannot, which 1 dare not break, and must fulfil to the letter, 
though it condemn me to sorrow and despair through life.” 

“Juliet,” replied her lover, in a tone now calm, but calm 
with despair, “I one time fancied that you would be my 
guardian angel; that you would form my blessing; that you 
would be the light of my home, tile guide of my footsteps ; 
would cure me of all that was weak or wrong in my nature; 
would prove at once my safeguard and my happiness. ITow 
have 1 deceived myself! You have taken from me peace; 
you have deprived me of hope; you leave me without object 
or expectation in life; you withdraw from me all motive for 
virtue; you plunge me into degradation and vice!” 

Juliet had turned very pale, and trembled as Morley spoke; 
but as lie went oil to tell her too truly the state of mind to 
which be was reduced, anil the peril in which lie stood, agita- 
tion overcame all habits : she sank upon her knees belbre him, 
and clasped his hand eagerly. 

“ Oh, no I” she cried ; “ no, no ! I am very, very miserable ! 
Morley, save me from that despair; save me from the dread- 
ful thought that 1 have debased as fine a spirit as ever Cod 
sent for trial on this earth. Moiky, dear Morley! believe 
that I aui not in fault; and, oh! in pity, if ever you loved 
Juliet Carr, yield not to evil, but conquer it, as we are told 
to do, with good. Have compassion upon me, Morley, and 
do not, in addition to all the wretchedness that has fallen upon 
my head, in addition to the bitter, the everlasting disappoint- 
ment of my first and only affection — do not give me the un- 
dying agony of thinking that he whom 1 ever loved has cast 
away his fair name, and blasted liis heart and spirit with evil, 
on account of this our sorrow. Promise me, Morley — promise 
me at least to try : promise to resist to the utmost. Nay, nay — 
I will kneel here till you do promise ; I will kneel, I will die, 
Morley, at your feet, sooner than that you should leave me 
with such thoughts and purposes as you but now entertained. 
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Will you, will you promise me? When this poor heart is 
broken, you will then believe and understand all that I 
feel. Nay, strive not to raise me, unless you give me that 
promise/’ 

‘•Well, Juliet — well, I do!” said Morlcy Ernstein; u but 
you know not how 1 am beset.” 

lt Ob! il‘ you would but forget me,” replied Juliet, “happi- 
ness might 'be yours; every happiness that you have dreamt 
of with me might be yours with another. 1 know it, Morley ; 
I am sure of it; and Juliet Carr would bless the woman who, 
as the wile of Morley Ernstein, would Mill that vision of 
peace, and goodness, and delight, in which she herself must 
not share. Oh that I might say all I know and all 1 think! 
but I must not. Yet the time will come, 1 trust, ere long, 
when your own eyes will he opened to qualities far superior 
to any that I po-'&ess, and when you will at length find peace, 
and a (rectum with one upon whom there is no restraint — who 
can and wid, perhaps dues love > oil.” 

Morley shook his head sadly, but without reply. Alter a 
moment's pause, a voice was heard calling from below lor 
Juliet. 

“Do not go!” he exclaimed, catching her band; “do not 

go !” 

But she withdrew herself gently from him, saying, “I have 
your prompt. Oh! forget not that you have given your pro- 
mise!” and with these "words she left him. 

In about an hour Morlcy Ernstein came down slowly to the 
courl-) aid of the inn; but during the interval be bad hardly 
hoard one of the many sounds in that abode of noise, or seen 
any objects but the forms of liis own imagination, though 
several persons had come in and out of the room while he was 
there. 1 1 is lace when he descended was pale and stern, hut 
there was no longer that absent air about him with which he 
had remained standing so long in the midst of the saloon above. 
He looked round the court as he came down the stairs, and 
amongst the first persons on whom his eye rested was his own 
courier, and his old servant, Adam Gray; the one examining 
his carriage with a blacksmith, the other gazing up towards 
the windows of the inn, with a face anxious and sorrowful. 
After speaking a few words and giving some directions to 
both, Morley re-entered his boat, and was slowly rowed back 
to Venice. A light wind curled the waters of the Lagunc, 
and the undulating motion of the boat seemed to sootlie liim, 
and to tranquillize thoughts that were in themselves but too 
turbulent. 

But his brief conversation with Juliet Carr had produced 
the effect it always had upon his mind. There was a magic 
in the soft melody of her voice, in the pure, spirit-like light 
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of her eyes, in the grace that pervaded her every gesture, 
which his heart could never resist; and there was still greater 
power over him in that tone of high truth and deep sincerity 
which was felt in all her words and looks. He might think 
others beautiful when she was not near; hut their beauty 
faded away like stars before the sun as soon as he saw' her. 
He might doubt others; but when he heard her speak, lie 
could as soon have doubted truth itself as Juliet Carr. 

As soon as the first terrible agitation was over, although he 
felt more strongly than ever that the flower of happiness was 
utterly blighted— 1 that root and branch it was wit tiered away 
— yet her presence and her words had awakened the higher 
and the holier spirit in his heart once more, c\rn in the midst 
of sorrow and despair. The passions of earth lost their light 
and their importance in his eyes; mere material things, and 
the joys that they bring with them, became at once to his 
sight the ephemera that they really are ; and principles and 
feelings assumed their place as the only imperishable posses- 
sions of man. It was as if for a brief space he bad passed 
the grave, and had been enabled to see and judge all this 
world contains, as perhaps we may see and judge it here- 
after. 

Dark and sad, indeed, had become his sensations ; but the 

I iurposo of right was strong within him, and lie now turned 
lis mind to consider what he ought to do — how he ought to 
act. lie had a duty to perform to Veronica as well as to 
himself, and steadfastly he resolved to execute it. It is true 
that she had aided to deceive him as to what, her own feelings 
might be, and that he also had deceived himself; hut he could 
not wholly exculpate himself of all that had ensued. He had 
gone on after he felt the danger to himself and to her; he had 

J proceeded when he knew that it was wrong to proceed; and 
ic prepared to bear the consequences, whatever those conse- 
quences might he, provided they implied no guilt or dishonour. 
It took him Jong to think of all these matters, reader: hut as 
the boat slowly wended its way back to Daniclli’s, he had 
time for thought; and when he entered the door of the inn, 
his mind was fully made up as to his future conduct*^ !e would 
he true and honest; he would deal with -Veronica without 
concealment., without reserve; he would tell her all, and leave 
her to decide his fate and her own. Already, he thought, 
that fate might be sealed; she had promised to write to him, 
and the letter might now he -waiting which v'ould determine 
all. On inquiry, tie found that such was not the case, and he 
at once sat down to take that step on which hi 3 future destiny 
hung. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

MORLEY EllNRTKIN TO VERONICA. PRATE9I. 

You promised to write to me, and you have not done it. Had you written era 
Ihis time, your late and mine would have been decided for life. But you have 
hesitated, and it is evident that there is a struggle in your mind as well as in my 
own. I therefore take the task upon myself of opening to you my heart's inmost 
feelings, and showing you what must be the future, us far as my eyes can discover, 
it. Wo hnv both, L fear, Veronica, deceived ourselves, and unconsciously may 
have deceived eaeli other. You were confident in the impunity which you have 
hitherto enjoyed, and thought that love could never ussail you. I felt equally 
secure in the memory of a deep and permanent, though disappointed passion, nnd 
believed that 1 could never he sufficiently attracted towards any woman to seek 
or to win her alhetion. You thought 1 was sufficiently warned by the words 
you have more than once spoken, and L believed you to he steeled against love, 
or incapable of feeling. Let us forgive each other for haring mutually deceived 
one another, and then lot me offer you all that J have to offer, aud ask if it can 
make you happy. 1 iiav-: heard you speak rash words in regard to marriage, but 
1 will believe thut they wore spoken more in sport than in earnest, and put them 
aside altogether; for you must be mine by ties we can both respect, or not at all. 
I offer you, then, my hand and my name; I offer you the tenderest affection; 
and 1 promise you thut, as my wife, you shall never have to call yourself ‘a 
slave.’ But at the same time, dear Veronica, 1 cannot but tell you that the 
first freshness of my heart has been given to another ; that i have loved as man 
only loves once. I leave it to you to decide whether you can lie satisfied with 
less. Every devotion, every tenderness, every affection, shall be yours, that it is 
possilih for my heart to fool ; hut still I have loved deeply, passionately, entirely ; 
and though the dream is gone for ever, its memory will always endure. It is fur 
yom voice to pronounce upon our fate. If you do not like to write at length, 
tell me to conic to you, and I will conceive your answer given. At all events, 
trust to me as a man of honour, that if you become my wife, my whole days 
thenceforward shall be devoted to forget all others and make you happy, 

MoRLEV EKNSTriX. 

lie sealed the letter and sent it; and then, burying his face 
in his hands, remained for some time in deep and anxious 
thought. Hour after hour passed, and there was no answer, 
till, as night drew nigh, he became apprehensive, and went to 
the well-known dwelling where he had spent so many hours 
of excitement and temptation. The door no longer opened as 
it to a master ; and the servant, in answer to his questions, 
said that his mistress was unwell. Morley sent in liis name, 
but Veronica’s answer was, that she would write to him. It 
was not till the following morning that the letter arrived. 

I'EO-M VERONICA PRATES I TO WORLEY ERN STEIN. 

No man ever understands a woman's heart. It never has been, and never will 
be. The language written in that book is unknown to you all, and you attempt 
in vain to read it. 1 did not write to you, my friend, not because there was any 
struggle in my bosom, for the struggle was over ; but I was impeded by feelings 
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you cannot comprehend ; for man can never understand what it is to woman to 
own that ahe loves iur the fir-t time. Such was the task before me, if 1 had 
written before your letter reached me ; and it seemed then a terrible one, when I 
fancied tlint n life of joy and happiness was to follow. Such i* the task before 
me still, even now that I know all your feelings, and see the wide extent of 
misery into which l lia\o plunged. And yet, strange to say, it is les* difficult to 
confess tlut I do love, when, coupled with that acknowledgment, 1 have to bid 
you quit me for ever. 

When your letter first reached roe, Morley, disappointment and agony of mind 
made mo unjust. I was angry with you, who have in no way offended, rather 
than with myself, on whom the whole blame must justly rest, i called your 
words cold, unfeeling, base, Hut J soon recollected what might have been the 
result if you had really been base and unfeeling— if, instead of offmug mu jour 
hand while you nobly eonfosseu the state of your heart, you had taken advantage 
of my passions and my prejudices, made me the paramour of a fVw months or 
year**, and then cart roc away like a worn garment. My mind soon did you jus- 
tice. and owned that you were generous, true, sincere— all that, it is pride to love, 
and agony to part with. But, Morley, then came the greatest, temptation of 
all. Weak, weak woman that I am ' A voice within me whispered, Accept 
his offer; use every means of pleasing ; put forth every effort : twine yourself 
round liis heart, with every binding tie; make yourself neces-sary to the joy of 
every hour; liecome a wifi* — oh, heaven* perhaps become a mother * — and 
honour, and virtue, and gratitude, will ail combine to win lor j«»u th,it love 
which is now necessary to your existence I Oh, Morley ! what a tumble tempta- 
tion was then*! Llow vanity flattered, and passion persuaded, arid solli-lmess 
deceived! Hut L conquered ai length. I lovo you, and yet wiM never see you 
more: never, unh ss — yes, there is one hope yet left ine! I cannot. 1 mil not, 
share one thought of your heart — one remembrance — with any woman on the 
face of the earth, but with the dead lam not so miserly. It the grave has 
closed over this affection— if your memoriud love be with some saint in heaven — 
come to me— come to me, dear Morley! I will soothe, 1 will comfort, l will 
console you. We w»U weep together over the tomb of her who is gone; and 
when I strive 1o cheer each hour of your existence, I will think of her ami re- 
double every effort. But if the uir of this earth be still breathed by her who has 
taken your love from roe, adieu for ever ! 

Veronica. 


MOKl.Hr Elt.NSTETN TO VERONICA PRATKS1. 

Alas, Veronica, that. I should add pain to pain ! Had my heart been with the* 
dead, I would have told you so at once. But still I must not deceive you : it i:* 
not so. She whom I have so deeply loved still lives, and her own will is the 
only barrier between us. Such is the plain truth. 

Morley Erkstrin. 

Morley was not kept long in the faint suspense that still 
remained after he had written the last sentences. Ere half- 
un-hour nvur over, a note w T as brought him, containing these 
few sad words — u Adieu for ever!” 

In two hours more, he and Lieberg were once more rolling 
on upon their way towards Bologna, Morley bearing with him 
some regret and much grief, but so iar happy that he could 
lay his hand upon his heart and say, 4 4 Though I have erred 
in the commencement of this sad affair, in the end I have 
done right.” 
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CHAPTER LII. 

Ir Angcrona, the secret divinity said to have presided over 
the late oi ancient Home, could hear the many barbarous and 
unromantic names of inns — the “lies Britaimiqucs, 1 ’ tlie 
“Hotel de 1’Europe,” the “Ville de Paris,’' &c. — which arc 
daily vociferated in the ancient capital of empires, doubtless 
her ears would be more offended than, we are told, they were 
formerly, on any one pronouncing her own harmonious title. 
It was to the principal hospitium, however, in the Piazza di 
Spagua, that the carriages of Count Lieberg and Sir Morley 
EruMcin took their way, in the middle of one of those winter 
months when Rome is fullest. The streets were crowded 
with vehicles as the travelling companions passed along; and 
so many lair English faces were to be seen in every direc- 
tion, that it w as difficult for them not to believe themselves in 
that part of Rond Street where, at about {our o’clock of the 
day, during five months of the year, there seems to be an in- 
superable impediment to the advance or retreat of any sort of 
carriage w hatsoever. 

The first order to their respective couriers, given both by 
jVlorley Krnstein and Lieberg after they had taken possession 
of then* apartments, was to proceed to the post-office and in- 
quire for their letters. Lieberg, indeed, seemed the more 
anxious ; and it is to be remarked, that with England he had 
kept up a much more constant and regular correspondence 
Ilian his friend. 

During the couriers' absence, however, the two comrades 
occupied themselves in different ways, according to their 
several characters and habits. Lieberg, with that regular at- 
tention to his own comfort which never deserted him, pro- 
ceeded to arrange the rooms of which he took possession, with 
rcrupulous care for their neatness, grace, and convenience. 
Jlis books were assigned to their particular station; trinkets 
and ornaments took their place upon one table; implements 
for writing and drawing were laid upon another; a few small 
miniature pictures of faces pleasant to the eye were displayed 
where they could be seen in the best light; and, in short, in 
liall-an-hour the room looked as different as possible from that 
which it was when lie entered it, and represented as nearly 
as can be conceived the interior of his lodging in Sackvilie 
Street. 

Morley Ernstein, on the contrary, walked up and down the 
saloon, which was common to both their apartments, with eyes 
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fixed upon the ground, and a sad and pensive brow. lie was 
arranging the chamber of his own breast while Lieberg was 
busy with the contents of his carriage, and the agitation of all 
liis feelings was too great to admit of his attending to other 
things. 

It may be asked, then, if Lieberg, whose passions I have 
represented as intense and strong, and whose keen and active 
mind was always in movement, had no thoughts to occupy him 
as well as his companion. Yes, reader, he had; and busy 
were those thoughts all the time, hut their activity interrupted 
nothing else, for there were no contending emotions in his 
breast; there was no struggle there between good and evil, 
no regret for aught that had passed, no hesitation in regard to 
what was to come. It is only when feeling rises up to war 
with feeling, when principles combat passions, and when, from 
the great, battle-field of the present, our fugitive thoughts i\y 
from both hosts of good and evil into the wide surrounding 
country of the past and the future, and struggle as they run; 
it is only then, I say, that, taken up entirely with the strife 
therein, man can attend but little to tlic idle things without. 

What were M or ley’s sensations the reader mav well divine. 
It is true, no new event of any importance had occurred lo 
grieve or agitate him; but every one must have lelt, when any 
abiding sorrow is at the heart, how a iresh scene will some- 
times rouse it, as if from sleep, and with all Its host of painful 
memories. 

In about hall-an-hour the couriers returned with the letters. 
There were several to each of the gentlemen ; but the two or 
three that each of them first opened seemed to excite very 
little interest, for they were read carelessly, in one instance 
eliciting a passing smile, in another a momentary look of 
thought, and then cast aside. At length, however, Lieberg 
came to one which brought a dark look of triumph upon his 
handsome features; and after reading it twice, he folded it up 
carefully and put it by, turning his bright eyes slowly to the 
countenance of Morlcy, who now stood in one of the win- 
dows, pursuing with anxious attention a long letter of several 
sheets. 

The young Englishman’s brow was contracted, his lip was 
curled, his eye straining on the paper. When lie had read 
one sheet he re-read it, and then glanced more rapidly over 
the second and third, which seemed to be written in another 
hand. 

But we must turn to the first sheet, and give the reader 
some account of its contents. It was addressed to Morley by 
his guardian, Mr. Hamilton, and conveyed some of the most 
unpleasant tidings that could meet his eye, as far as his pecu* 
maty affeirs were concerned. 
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My o sab Mohley (the letter said),— I am distressed not to know exactly where 
to find you, as 1 hare to write to you on business of a very urgent nature. I shall, 
however, address this letter to Rome, trusting that you may receive it ere long. A 
fortnight ago, 1 received what I then considered a very Extraordinary intimation 
from a solicitor, informing me that a bill in chancery was about to be filed against 
you immediately, for the recovery of the estate of Warmstone Castle, your title to 
which he maintained to be bad. At first 1 felt inclined to treat the affair with 
contempt ; but upon this legal gentleman calling upon me again, 1 saw him, and 
found that several eminent lawyers had been engaged in the affair, and conse- 
quently that it was more Berious than 1 at first imagined. At the same time 
there was a degree of fairness about the tone of the opposite party which in- . 
dueed me to meet them in the same manner, and I have had two interviews with 
nil the parties, in which 1 find they ground their claim upon the following asser- 
tions:— You are aware, I dare say, that your father became possessed of Warm- 
stone by purchase from a Mr. Barham. The sum given was ninety-three thou- 
sand pounds and the title at the time seemed perfectly good. A will, however, 
and deed of settlement, are now produced, showing that this Mr. Barham did not 
succeed to the estate as his father's direct heir, but under this will and settle- 
ment, by which the estate was strictly tied up. The father left but one son, * 
indeed, the person who sold the estate to your father ; but that son, at the time 
tile will was signed, was married and had a child, and the will strictly limits 
the estate to that child and his children, appointing, in a dillua& manner, cer- 
tain contingent provisions for younger children, with which wc have nothing to 
do. Tlic youth who now cluimB the property is the grandson of the person, 
who sold the estate to your father; and the papers necessary to prove his 
claim were discovered, 1 hear, by a Mr. Carr, with whom 1 well remember your 
father once had a serious dispute concerning what lie believed to be a very nefarious 
transaction, in which poor Lady Malcolm suffered severely. Thus, as tho cha- 
racter of the finder of this document is undoubtedly very bad, and the young man 
himself not the most prepossessing person in the world, 1 naturally concluded 
tlu.t the will might be manufactured. The parties gave me every opportunity of 
examining the document with my own lawyer and yours; and your friend, Mr. 
"\\ ills, whose eyes you know are very sharp where your interests are concerned, 
renumbered that there is an old clerk still living who belonged to the house, the 
name of which is upon one of the documents. This clerk, after some difficulty, was 
discovered, and, I um sorry to say, he remembers distinctly having seen the will , 
itself when it was submitted on some legal point to the house with which ho 
served his time. I have at once caused the whole case to be laid before the high- 
est legal authorities, and send you their opinions. You will see that they believe 
you could keep the claimants out of the estate for years, but must yield at last, as 
the case is quite clear. It is for you to decide; but 1 think 1 know how you will 
act. Tiie worst part of the whole, however, is still to he told ; the estate has been 
in possession of your family for thirty years ; and though the fault lies not with 
you or yours, but In the fraudulent conduct of the man who sold it, you am held 
to be responsible for all the rents which have been received, and which now 
amount to more than a hundred and fifty thousand pounds. You could recover 
tile ninety-three thousand pounds, with interest, if the man who sold tiie estate 
had taft any assets ; hut the present claimant comes in as heir of entaii. and hiB 
grandfather, who illegally sold tho estate, died in poverty. Perhaps a composi- 
tion may be entered into in regard to these back rents ; and, at all events, we must 
obtain time for the payment, as I believe that, after the purchase of the small 
J estate in Sussex, there remained no more of the guardianship account than fifty 
thousand pounds, and it would take ten years of the whole rents, of the Morley 
Court property to clear off tho sum still unpaid. Unauthorized by you, I have, 
of course, not been able to act ; but I beg of you to write to me at once, giving ms 
your own views. 


Co 
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The banker went on to consider the subject in various ways; 
but the terrible fact remained, that one estate was virtually 
gone, another deeply encumbered, and that all the long and 
careful savings of his minority were to be swept away at 
once. 

What was the effect upon Morley Emstein? Very different 
from that which might be supposed. The first blow was un- 
doubtedly startling : he looked round like one bewildered; re- 
read what Mr. Hamilton had written; and then, turning to 
the legal opinions enclosed, perused them accurately. They 
confirmed hut too fully the account which his banker had 
given, and Morley Emstein made up his mind in an instant. 
After the first stunning effect of the intelligence was over, it 
seemed to give him strength and energy; and, merely telling 
Licberg he must instantly answer the letter he had received, 
he quitted flic room, sent for his writing-desk, and applied 
himself' busily, and with a steadfast mind, to put down, in a 
letter to Mr. Hamilton, the resolutions which he had imme- 
diately taken. 


My dk ak Mr. Hamilton (ho said),— T will never defend an untenable cause. 
The invent raw* Is one in v.hieh it is very difficult, if not impossible, fur tlie law to 
deal justly with both parties, and proves the utter absurdity of the axiom, which 
we hear so continually repeated by lawyers, that according to English law there 
1§ no wrong without a remedy. A notorious and shameful fraud was evidently 
committed in the sale of the Warmstone estate to my father, and in the conceal- 
ment of the entail. The law has now only to judge which must suffer— myself 
or the persons on whom it was entailed. Perhaps it is right that T should lie the 
victim ; hut, at all events, a wrong is done and suffered somewhere. You have 
my full authority to concede the whole question, to give up Warmstone to tho 
rightful owners, and to make the liest arrangement that, you can for paying tho 
back rents with as little inconvenience os possible. All that I have in the funds 
must be immediately sold out for that purpose ; but you say that there will still 
remain about a hundred thousand pounds to he paid. Morley Court 1 will part 
with on no account— not nn acre of it ; and the other little estate in Sussex, if 
•old, would still bo but a drop of water in the ocean. What l propose, then, is 
this ; immediately to cut off every superfluous expense, and to live, as so man; 
do, comfortably and happily, upon the rents of the Sussex estate — seven hundred 
and thirty pounds per annum I think we made it. This is not poverty, my dear 
sir, though the change is certainly great to me, but still T can endure it without 
a murmur. Tho Morley Court estate I propose to place immediately in the 
hands of trustees, for the purpose of paying off the debt. Tn the first place, the 
house and grounds must be kept up In the most thorough repair ; the game must 
be properly protected; none of the old servants or lalwurers must be discharged. 
1 would rather deprive myself of every superfluity than that such should be the 
case. As near as I can recollect, not having my accounts with mo, these charges 
amount to about eleven hundred per antrum. That paid, there will still remain 
between nine and ten thousand per annum, to discharge the amount now claimed, 
and In eleven years it will he done. I have a considerable sum with me here, in 
money and letters of credit; but there are various things to bo paid, some old 
people and pensioners to he provided for, and thus T shall soon get through that 
which 1 havo. I think these proposals are so fair that they will not be refused, 
especially if by any chance one of those extraordinary coincidences which 
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sometimes cress u9 in life has occurred in this instance, as I tfh led to suspect 
by some word? in your letter. Is the young man you mention aTnir-haircd. pale- 
fucud lad, with a look of sickly dissipation about him? If so, I rather imagine 
I once saved him from the gallows, and it is his sister in regard to whom I 
wrote you a long epistle. Phakspcre savs that our bad deeds turn round and 
whip us , hut it would seem that our good deeds do so too, if 1 am to lose almost 
all 1 possess in consequence of having interposed between this youth and destruc- 
tion. I am sorry to say that, owing to the uncertain course I have pursued, your 
letter has been lying here for two months. 

Morley then went, on to enter into the details of the changes 
he intended to make in his own mode of living, and to give 
directions for all the necessary papers to be forwarded for his 
signature as speedily as possible. When he had concluded, 
lie returned to the saloon, where he found Lieberg seated near 
one of the windows, gazing forth in meditation. 

“I am afraid, Morley,” said the Latter, a> soon as he heard 
his friend’s step, 44 that you have had bad tidings irom Eng- 
land.” 

“I have, replied Morley. “You are a strange reader of 
human countenances, Lichcrg. T thought I had guarded mine 
so carefully that no emotion could be apparent.” 

44 It is my belief,” rejoined Lieberg, “ that everything which 
seems extraordinary may be accounted for with the most per- 
fect case ; so that there is not a miracle, from the creation of 
the world down to Aaron’s voracious walking-stick, which ate 
up the walking-sticks of the Egyptians, that could not be ex- 
plained to us in a single word; only that poor fool, Eve, after 
having eaten half the apple, stopped short in a fright, and was 
not wise enough to make even one good meal of the tree of 
knowledge. See how everything that wc think strange be- 
comes ridiculously simple when it is explained. You judge 
me a great reader of countenances; now, I never looked at 
your face at all, but merely read my letters while you read 
yours, and there found news which, of course, has reached 

JffUl.” 

“ That 1 have lost a considerable property,” replied Morley, 
44 and have to pay back rents to an immense amount.” 

44 And are you aware to whom?” demanded Lieberg. 

44 1 suppose, from the similarity of the name, and from the 
description of my friend Mr. Hamilton,” Morley answered, 
41 it is to that William Barham of whom you and I know a good 
deal.” 

44 To be sure,” rejoined Lieberg, his eye flashing. “ I felt 
certain at the time that something of the kind would happen.” 

44 Indeed!” exclaimed Morley, with much surprise: “how 
so? why so?” 

44 Because,” replied Lieberg, his lip curling, 44 1 never saw 
a man caress a scorpion, or put a viper in his bosom, that 
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sooner or later he was not stung. Would to God I had hanged 
him!” 

“I am much obliged to you for your kind interest,” replied 
Morley, with a melancholy smile; “but if the thing was des- 
tined to happen at all, 1 am well pleased that it is as it is; 
not for the sake of that weak and vicious youug knave, but 
for his sweet sister’s sake. He will only use his fortune ill; 
hut she will, of course, come in for a part, and thus be placed 
in a station for which she was evidently intended by heaven. 
Hut now, Lie berg, let us speak of something more immediate. 
I am sorry to say, our companionship must soon end. As 1 
have assigned the greater part of my property to pay off this 
unexpected debt, retaining to myself not more than seven 
hundred a-year, all my expenses must of course be curtailed, 
and I can no longer afford to travel in the way that befits 
you.” 

“Nonsense, Morley!” replied his companion: “you can 
very easily reduce your expenditure to the scale required, 
without depriving me of the pleasure of your society, or your- 
self of the gratification and advantage of travelling with so 
pleasant, and instructive a companion as myself. You can 
diminish your whole host of' lacqueys, send your old grey- 
headed friend to England, and keep the most useful of your 
men. Get rid of your courier in the very first place, both 
because you don’t want him, one being quite enough for you 
and me ; and, secondly, because lie is a very bad one, while 
mine is the best that ever cheated a master, bullied an inn- 
keeper, defrauded a postilion, or gave a hint to n bandit. 
Then, as for the rest, we need not travel more rapidly than 
suits your purse. You shall pay for whatever additional 
hoives are necessary to my carriage, in consequence of your 
being with me, but of course no more; and, 1 can assure you, 
all this may be done upon less than you propose. Try, at 
least; try for a few months. If you refuse to do so, 1 shall 
conceive that you take advantage of this circumstance to draw 
©If your forces.” ; 

Morley felt that lie could not refuse to make the experi- 
ment, though lie certainly had misgivings; but he steadfastly 
and strictly held his resolution of curtailing' all Ins expenses 
from that very moment. He explained to his servants that 
he had met with a severe loss; and, though a younger and 
more active attendant might have been preferable in many 
respects, yet he retained no one about his person but old 
-Adam Gray, knowing that the good man would lecl pained 
not to sen e him, even though he were to pension him off and 
leave him to spend his latter days in peace. He immediately 
ordered liis carriage to be sold, and, for want of knowledge 
how far his limited income would go, denied himself at first 
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many an indulgence which he could very well afford. lie 
divided his expenses into weeks, and almost into days, and 
hound himself down to those small and narrow economies 
which are always painful to a generous mind, and are only to 
he compensated hy the internal satisfaction of doing that which 
is just and right. 

I'pon the whole, the circumstances in which he was so sud- 
denly placed proved beneficial to the heart of Morley Eru- 
stein. He had other subjects for thought given him, besides , 
the hitter disappointment which lie had endured. ITe had 
now matter for activity, energy, determination, self-denial. 
JFe had to keep his spirit from repining at petty evils; lie had 
often to struggle with his inclinations upon small points, and 
that habit ga \l him power to strive more successfully on 
greater occasions. 

The conduct of Licbcrg towards him was apparently all* 
that was kind. At first, while he knew that the weight which 
had been suddenly cast upon Ins young friend had produced a 
great reaction of the mind, he tempted him in no degree to 
go beyond the limits of a strict economy; hut, as the imme- 
di.ite effect wore away, lie certainly did cast inducements in 
his companion's path to spend money which might have been 
spared. Two or three times, loo, when tempted suddenly, 
.Morley forgot his altered circumstances, and yielded without 
consideration, lie bought things that were unneces.‘.ary; ho 
gave an order which lie was sorry tor, hut would not rescind; 
and Licbcrg saw with pleasure a probability of lending him to 
overstep flic hounds of the income he had left himself, and 
plunging him into difficulties which might bring on more fui&e 
steps to remedy. 

For the present, however, Morley was safe; for the sum 
which he had brought with him from England was so much 
larger than he required, on his reduced scale of expenditure, 
that he could fall back upon it at any moment, though lie did 
so with regret. 

Thus passed a month in Home; and, though Morley Ern- 
stein often thought, of Juliet Carr, and wondered whether she 
-was or was not in the same town with liimself, he met her not 
in public nor in private, while the period of his stay in Rome 
wore rapidly away. 


CHAPTER LHI. 

Ix early youth there arc pleasures in all seasons of the year; 
and, as the schoolboy story goes, it is difficult to choose be- 
tween the glowing summer with its brightness and its smiles, 
the sweet spring with its soft breezes and its flowers, the brown 
autumn with its fruits and days of harvest, and the hardy 
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winter with its sports and merry nights. Bnt, believe me, 
reader, as one advances in life, the days that we would choose 
arc always warm ones; and, putting the brighter season of the 
year out of the question, the only difficulty is to say which is 
most grateful — that brief return of summer-like hours which 
generally takes place in the commencement of November, like 
that return of prosperity towards the end of life which some- 
times brightens the fate of men who have long struggled with 
achcrsity, or the burst, of warmth and sunshine which often in 
the early spring forestals tlic summer, like the spk nd d vision 
of a great and glorious career which presents itself m hours 
of meditation to the unchastised eyes of youth. 

It was in the end of February, however, with days warmer 
than many in June, with a balmy air and a clear ,-ky, that 
some travellers, with whom the reader is already well ac- 
quainted, took their way, as nearly as possible by the same 
course that M or ley Ernstein had pursued, towards the classic 
land in which be was now sojourning. 

Nor let it seem strange and romance-like, or make any one 
doubt the accuracy of this true history, that three parties of 
people, without any common consent amongst them, are here 
represented taking exactly the same path to a pur-.enlar ob- 
ject, when there were five or six other roads open before 
them. Ay; but, dear reader, it is the very question which 
you are begging. If you remember rightly, at the period of 
which we are now speaking a tremendous storm had swept 
the Alps, greatly injuring two of the principal passages: the 
Spin gen was impassable ; neither of the St. Bernards could be 
thought of either very late or very early in the year; and 
Mont Cents could only be passed in sledges; but the Brenner 
was and is passable and convenient at all seasons, though 
sometimes the traveller is very cold before he gets at it. The 
convenience of this passage, especially to an invalid, in the 
early mouth of which we, speak, was the cause why it was 
chosen by tlie party to whom we now return ; for one of that 
party was an invalid. 

It was on one of those warm days of February, then, which 
generally brighten a part of the coldest season of the year, 
that a splendid green chariot, quite new, witli much more silver 
about it than was in good taste, with a courier behind, dressed 
out to the highest pitch of couricrism, and a lady's-maid ot a 
very diiferent appearance — neat, plain, and staid — drove along 
one of the roads that traverse the Black Forest, taking its way 
towards the small town of Schafihausen. Tlic vehicle was, 
nevertheless, at the distance of several leagues from that 
place; and as it ascended one ot the tall hills which diversity 
that part of the country, a wide extent of lbrest-ground was 
displayed to the eye, undulating into the most beautiful forms, 
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the yellow sun resting upon the leafless branches of that 
ocean of trees, which, although not a bud could be perceived 
upon the closest inspection, nor the slightest promise of the 
spring, yet bore over all, when bcliehi from afar, a Lind of 
misty bloom, which is not seen in the earlier part of winter, 
and is didieult to account for. 

The air was so warm that Helen liar ham, at the request of 
her sick brother — who was now journeying, for his only 
chance of life, towards that land where so many of the ohil- 
ui\ n of the north have laid their bones — opened the window 
of tim carriage, and let ill the breath of spring, which tor a 
time seemed to revive the invalid. She herself leaned forward, 
and gazed over the prospect, enjoying it with a spirit attuned 
to everything that is hcautdul, but with feelings saddened by 
a partial knowledge of her brother’s perilous state*, though 
"William Barham himself, like most sufferers from the sain© 
malady, was utteiiy ignorant of the fate that hung over him, 
and laid that very morning been cursing the doctors for some 
little inconvenience which he had undergone at the last inn, 
declaring that, if they had let him remain in England, he would 
have been well long before. 

Helen gazed, as L have said, pleased, but somewhat sorrow- 
ful; and indeed there is nothing oil earth more melancholy 
than to look over one of the bright scenes of nature with an 
eye fresh from the bed of deadly sickness. There is a strange 
and awful contrast in it: it makes life seem so utterly vain and 
worthless that all we have been taught to prize turns suddenly, 
like tlic fabled fruits, to dust and ashes; and our heart sinks 
with a conviction of the emptiness of everything below, even 
before it can rise with the consciousness of a better state be- 
yond. 

Helen gazed, then, and meditated, and her lovely eyes filled 
with tears. At that moment her brother’s voice said “Helen;** 
but for a short time she would not look round, lest he should 
see the drops upon her eyelids and divine their cause. But 
the next moment lie repeated the word “Helen,” in a tone 
that alarmed her; and when she did turn, his countenance 
alarmed her still more. His cheeks had become more hollow; 
the red spot which had been constantly there for some weeks 
was gone; his temples seemed shrunken, and the thin light 
hair lay more wild upon his brow than usual. There w as a 
transparent greyness, too, about the flesh, which Helen had 
never seen in him before, but had marked it too well in an- 
other ; and when once seen, it is never to be forgotten. At 
the same time a sort of spasmodic gasping seemed to convulse 
his chest, and his hands lay upon his knees. 

“Helen!” he cried; “Helen, I feel very queer. Doift let 
them go on in this mist. Stop the carriage; I should like to 
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pet out. The air is so thick here that I cannot breathe. Stop 
the carriage, girl, I say! Those d — d doctors! if they had 
hut left me in England, I should have been well by this time. 
That mist ” 

Helen let down the window hastily, and called to the pos- 
tilions to stop, but they did not hear her, and it was some time 
before she could catch the car of the courier. At length, 
however, the carriage paused; the door was opened, and by a 
great effort William Barham raised himself from his seat, and 
fell forward into the arms of the courier. The man carried 
him to the hank, and placed him at the foot of a tree; but the 
unhappy youth sank back upon the grass with his eyes closed, 
while the same death-like pallor continued upon his counte- 
nance, and a quick, hard-drawn respiration shook his ema- 
ciated frame. Helen sprang from the carriage after her 
brother and knelt beside him, her heart palpitating with 
apprehension, and her eyes Idled with the tears of natural 
affection, no less keen and sensible because he who lay there 
dying before her had been so frequently the cause of pain, and 
sorrow, and anxiety. She hade the man bring water from the 
stream to throw upon Lis face; hut though he went chilly to 
obey, lie shrugged his shoulders, saying in French, “ It is of 
no use, mademoiselle; ho is dying.” 

Oh! of all the many painful things of earth, there are few 
more terrible than to stand by the side of a being whom wo 
deeply love, watching the last struggles of departing life, 
looking round for aid, consolation, and support, and finding 
about us none but indifferent strangers, who view our sorrow 
and its cause but as a scene in a theatre. Though she knew 
that medical aid was useless, what would not Helen Bavliam 
have given at that moment for the presence of a physician — 
for the presence of any friend! But all she could do was to 
clasp her hands, and gaze through her tears upon the un- 
answering countenance of her brother, expecting every mo- 
ment to sec the spirit depart. After the courier had been 
gone for a minute, however, a hasty step called her attention, 
and then a voice which seemed familiar to her ear, asking 
aloud in English, u What’s the matter? what’s the matter V” 

Helen looked up, and the face of llarry Martin met her 
eyes. 

“ Oh, I am so glad to see you!” she exclaimed. “My bro- 
ther! — inv brother! — he is dying, 1 am afraid.” 

Harry Martin said in liis own heart, “And no bad job 
either.” But there was too much of the milk of human kind- 
ness mingled with his rough nature to let him utter one word 
which could pain poor Helen. Barham at that moment. 

“ i am very glad to sec you, ma’am,” lie replied, “ but sorry 

find you in such a state. But why did you take the young 
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man out of the carriage? The place they call Steig is only 
two miles off; the doctor will be there in half -an -hour, to see 
our poor old woman, who broke her leg. Better put him in 
again, mis*. Take the maid with you inside ; I’ll jump up be- 
hind, and we’ll soon be there.” 

The courier came back with some water in his hands ; hut, 
though thrown upon the face of the unhappy youth, it, pro- 
duced no effect except a slight shudder which passed over his 
frame. The suggestion of the man Harry Martin was then 
followed. lie himself carried the almost lifeless body of 'Wil- 
liam Barham to the carriage, and placed him in it, while 
Helen, taking her scat beside him, supported his head upon 
her arm, and, the door being closed after the maid had en- 
tered, they proceeded on their way. 

The postilions drove quickly — much more so, indeed, than 
any money would .have induced them to do; and in about 
twenty minutes the chariot stood before the litlle post-house. 
Much to the satisfaction of Harry Martin, the surgeon who 
had been attending old Mrs. More was seen, as they came up, 
in the very act of getting into his ancient calechc, to rumble 
back again to Fricdbnrg; and, springing down, the English- 
man stopped him, and told him what had occurred. The sur- 
geon followed him instantly to the side of the vehicle; but 
when they came up, the postmaster, the servants, and the 
courier, were all whispering around; Helen’s beautiful face 
was buried in her handkerchief, and the dead body of William 
Barham lay beside her, with the head resting upon her 
shoulder. 

Harry Martin sprang round to the other side of the chariot, 
opened the door, and, raising the corpse in his powerful arms, 
bore it into the inn. Helen started, aud looked round for a 
moment, as she felt the weight that had leaned upon her re- 
moved: but then bent down her head again, and, once more 
covering her eyes, wept bitterly, without making any move- 
ment to quit the carriage. In another instant, however, 
llarry Martin was at the door again, and gently laying his 
hand upon her sleeve, he called her attention, saying, “ You ■ 
must get out, Miss Barham, 1 fear, for there is much to he 
clone. Be comforted, madam,” he added, in a low tone; “ he 
comforted. Ay, and thank God! Remember, it might have 
been worse — much worse.” 

] lelen dried her tears, and entered the inn, where much sad 
business lay before her. Luckily, however, she w T as amongst 
kind-hearted aud honest people, and the only effort that was 
made to wrong her in any respect was on the part of her bro- 
ther’s courier. lie was detected in pilfering and cheating on 
the day after the funeral of William Barham, by the keen 
e^es of Harry Martin, who, as he himself said, not knowing 
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the laws of the country, ensured that the rogue should not go 
without punishment, by thrashing him most terribly on the 
spot, and at the moment. He tlien reported his conduct to 
Miss Bari mm, and the man was accordingly dismissed, so that 
Helen was left in a small German village, without any counsel 
or assistance ol‘ the kind and character which she most needed, 
to choose her own plans, and to follow out the curious wind- 
ings of that fate which had placed in her in so many unfore- 
seen positions through life. She had been compelled to choose 
her course before, in circumstances that may seem to the 
reader far more dillicult; but, strange to say, now that great 
wealth was at her command, and that all the self-named 
friends and humble servants who are ever ready to bow down 
and worship at the shrine of the great god of this world, were 
prepared to court and seek her, and show her kindnesses and 
attentions, not the slightest of which her high qualities of 
mind and heart would have w on from them had she remained 
poor — strange to say, she felt more embarrassed, more anxious, 
more doubtful, in acting alone, than she had felt when left, by 
licr father's death, to provide, by her own exertions, tbod lor 
her brother and herself. 

At one time slie thought of returning to England; and per- 
haps, had she been a person to consult the dictates of prudence 
alone, she wmild have done so; but, alas! reader, Iielcn 
Barham was not. b}- nature a prudent person. She was good, 
indeed — she was very good, and she had strong and fine prin- 
ciples; but it was from her heart that her goodness proceeded 
— in her heart that her principles dwelt. On the present 
occasion there was sonic secret longing, some inclination 
hidden from herself, which made her anxiously desire to go 
on towards Italy; and though at first she felt some sort of fear 
at the mere idea of doing so, of taking so long a journey by 
herself, of encountering strange scenes and straugo people, 
and undergoing all the dangers and difficulties of the road, 
yet these apprehensions soon disappeared, and she reasoned 
down every other objection in her awn mind. 

Nor did many real obstacles present themselves. All her 
brother's affairs* hud been settled before she left England, and 
she came in as the clear and sole heir (he having died under 
age) of the whole property which they had lately acquired. 
The steps necessary to be taken in consequence of his decease, 
the lawyers were very willing to carry through without her 
presence; and Helen, having once written to England and 
received an answer, openly took the resolution of going on to 
Italy — speaking the truth when she said that she herself did 
not feel well, and would probably be better for the air of a 
milder climate. 

>. There was a difficulty, indeed, in procuring an honest and 
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respectable servant, and her experience of the last courier did 
not tend to give her any great confidence in that sort of crea- 
ture. But she was not destined to proceed alone. The man 
.Martin and his wife had shown her a devoted attention and 
ropect which could only spring from deep gratitude; aud, 
although the good old lady, Mrs. More, was still in a very 
feeble and even dangerous state, they had lost no opportunity 
of offering to Helen every attention and assistance. The 
liu let al oL William Barham had been arranged aiid carried 
through by Hurry Martin himself, who had by this time learnt 
to coincide in a somewhat barbarous kind of German; and 
many <>i the painful particulars which attend the act of com- 
mitting oar kindred clay to the earth had hecn spared to Helen 
by his consideration tor her. 

When he now heard that she was going on to Italy, he 
made all tiic preparations, took her orders as if he had been 
her servant, and often gazed wistfully in her face, with a look 
that seemed to imply there was something in his mind which 
lie wished to speak. Without presuming to do so. He often, 
too, held long consultations with his wife; and, in the end, 
lie came one morning suddenly into the room which Helen 
had made hci sitting-room, saying, without any preface, “I 
can't think of your going to Italy hy yourself, Miss Helen. 
I know you talk of getting a courier fellow at Schaffiiausen 
or Constance; blit, bless you, ma’am, he's as likely to cheat 
you as the other, and you arc going into a place where there 
are blackguards of all sorts, Now, it’s very possible, ma’am, 
that iron i what you know of me, you may think 1 am not a 
very likely person to take with you, and that 1 may just prove 
as had as the rest of them you would meet with; but 1 give 
you my word of honour that I never cheated any one in my 
life, though many a time l have done, perhaps, what was 
worse. However, I would not wrong you lor a great deal 
more than the world ; arid if you were to give me a hundred 
thousand pounds to keep for you without counting it, you 
should have every farthing hack again, if I were starving.” 

41 1 am quite sure of it, Martin,” replied Helen Barham, 
with one of her sweet, confjding smiles; “I should not in the 
least mind putting all I have in the world into your hands. But 
what is it you wish to propose? You could not quit this poor 
lady in her present, state ” 

“Why, Miss Helen,” replied Harry Martin, “that is just 
what I have been talking about to my wife. She is not the 
least afraid of staying here to attend to her mother, till I go 
with you to Italy and come back again. What I want is, 
just to go along with you, on the outside of the carriage, to 
see that nobody does you any harm. You can get a courier 
fellow where you can find one, for you see I know nothing 
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\bout tliat sort of business, and should not exactly like that 
sort of thing cither; but I will see that he keeps all straight; 
and when once you are safe, and amongst people who will 
love you and take care of you as you ought to be, I can come 
back again, or Jane can come to me, as the case may be.” 

Helen took a day to consider, but her consideration ended 
in her adopting the plan which was proposed; and though 
slit* obtained a courier with a good recommendation, Harry 
Martin attended her onward into Italy. 

CHAPTER LIV. 

That season of the year was approaching when it was neces- 
sary for foreigners to quit Rome, if they held their lives very 
dearly ; and M or ley Ernstein, though certainly with no thought 
of malaria, had more than once proposed to Licbcrg to pursue 
their way to Naples; but, for some reason best known to 
himself, the latter had always made some excuse to delay. In 
tlie mean time, lie surrounded Morley Ernstein with tempta- 
tions of all sorts, upon which we will not dwell, having already 
displayed the course which he followed and the means which 
he took, nud it being unnecessary to repeat nearly the same 
story. lie did not succeed, it is true, to any great extent. 
Some few pieces of extravagance JUorley certainly was led to 
commit; some few acts which he regretted: not many, but 
enough to give Licbcrg encouragement to pursue his plan 
with good hope of success at last; for the water does not more 
certainly wear the stone over which -it passes, than a constant 
familiarity with vicious scenes destroys the moral principle in 
the heart of man. 

Morley Ernstein would not approach the gaming-table, 
however; neither would he drink to anything like, excess, 
though that also was tried by his dear friend, who well knew 
that, as in the case of the Santon, one folly of such a kind 
opens the door to vices of all sorts. It may be asked, what 
was the object of all this? It may be said that there must he 
a motive for all human actions. Reader, I cannot clearly tell 
you what the object was, and Lieberg’s conduct certainly 
seemed more fiend-like than human. He afterwards, indeed, 
uttered some dark words, which were never explained, and 
might be untrue ; but, if there was not some deep-seated cause 
of enmity towards Morley Ernstein in his bosom, arising from 
circumstances that we know not, wc can only guess at his 
purposes and motives. To degrade Morley in the eyes of 
Helen Barham was certainly one end in view; but, besides 
this, we have seen that his young companion had on more 
than one occasion thwarted him in an object of passion, had 
mortified his vanity and wounded his pride ; and if Wc take 
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these causes of offence, acting upon a malignant mind, to- 
gether with the natural antipathy that the evil feel towards 
the good, and the jealous hatred of a man who sees another 
preferred by the being that he loves, the motives may perhaps 
be considered sufficient for his conduct. There may, mdeod, 
have been something more — I am inclined to believe it was 
so — but what, I know not. 

The struggle between temptation and resistance was still 
going on with Morlcy Ernstcin, when, one day, as lie' was 
passing along the Piazza del Popolo, he saw a magnificent 
carriage, undoubtedly of English construction, standing before 
tlie great hotel, the name of which 1 forget, with two or three 
sonants round the door, and the usual number of lacqueys, 
couriers, and ciceroni at the entrance of the inn. AVhen his 
eyes first lighted upon it lie was at a considerable distance ; 
and while be was still thirty yards off, a lady came out of the 
hotel with a quick step and entered the vehicle. The door, 
was closed, the order given where to drive, and the carriage, 
taking a turn, dallied past Morley the moment after. There 
was an earl's coronet and emblazoned arms upon the panel* 
and Morley, raising his eyes to the window, beheld the coun- 
tenance of J ulict ( ’arr. tlow often had lie seen t hat face with 
joy — ay, even alter hope had passed away! and the first sen- 
sation had nlw»\ s been pleasure ; but now there was something 
in Juliet's dress and appearance — something in the magnifi- 
cence of the equipage — something, perhaps, in his own pre- 
conceived suspicions — which made the sight of her he loved 
feel like a heavy blow upon his heart. She evidently did not 
see him, and was speaking with a smile to some one else who 
was in the vehicle with her. Morley paused for an instant 
to reco\ or breath ; and then, advancing to the inn, determined 
to ha\e his doubts satisfied, lie asked an English servant, who 
was v t ' 1 1 gazing- after the carriage, whose it was. 

The man was one of those saucy English footmen who arc 
the disgrace of many of our noble houses, and to any one but 
a ma. i of Morley’s distinguished appearance he might have 
made an insolent reply. To him, however, he answered in a 
ci\ il tone, “ The Countess of Clavering’s, sir.” 

“ Lord ( 'layering has not long been married, 1 think,” said 
Morley, in as thm a voice as he could command. 

“About a month, sir,” replied the man, with a grin; “ and 
lie has already gone hack to England to attend the House of 
Peers. That was my lady who just drove away.” 

Morlcy turned, his heart burning and his brain whirling 
round; but, pausing after he had taken a step or two, a bitter 
smile curling his lip, he took out his card-case, and walking 
hack, gave the man a card, saying, “That for Lady Clavering* 
with my congratulations.” 
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To attempt to describe the feelings of Morley Emstcin, 
when the full agony hurst upon him, would indeed be vain. 
His passionate indignation approached nearly to madness ; his 
bitter, bitter anguish of spirit might have tempted him at that 
moment to commit any act which his worst enemy could wish. 
He felt it — he knew it to be so; his command over himself 
was gone, and he feared to return to the inn where he had 
left Lieberg, lest he might be led into some irretrievable’ step 
of folly or of vice. He wandered, then, through the streets 
of Home for several hours, with the hurried pace and unequal 
step of a man torn by terrible emotions. He saw nothing 
that, passed him; his eye marked none of the objects that it 
rested upon; his spirit, busy within itself, seemed to have lost 
communication with the bodily senses ; and it was nearly night 
when he was recalled to himself by some one suddenly seizing 
his arm and exclaiming, “What is the matter, Morley V I 
have been following you this half-hour, and you do not seem 
to know where you arc going nor what you are doing.” 

“ Nor do 1. Lieberg,” replied Morley. “ All 1 have under- 
gone is not equal to this.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Lieberg; “come back to the hotel, and 
tell me what is the matter, lly keeping your grid’s and 
anxieties to yourself you more than double them; and not 
only that, but you are unjust to me. In striving to suggest 
those things which might, divert your mind, without, knowing 
what it is that weighs upon it, I very often may propose the 
worst things when I wish to offer the best. 1 beseech you, 
Morley, tell me all.” 

“I will, Lieberg; I will,” replied Morley; “but. let us go 
home first.;” and walking quickly on by the side of his com- 
panion, he took his way to the hotel, where, casting himself 
upon a chair, he covered his eyes with his hands for two or 
three minutes to collect his thoughts, and then gave Lieberg 
a hurried and confused account of his attachment to Juliet 
Carr, and all that had occurred in the course of that true love, 
which had run even more roughly than is usually the case 
with tlie troubled course of human affection. 

After he had brought his narrative up to the events of 
Venice, he paused, and Lieberg Teplicd, “ I had known some- 
thing of all this, Morlev, but not accurately, add I see 1 have 
made several mistakes in dealing with you. 1 did not know 
that you loved her so intensely. You may think me light, 
but. my passions and attachments are as strong as or stronger 
than your own. I believed that, if you truly loved her, you 
would have acted as I would have done under similar circum- 
stances; that you would have pursued her, struggled against 
her resolutions, combated her arguments, set at nought idle 
vows, and ultimately won her for your happiness and tor her 
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own. But T forgot, Morley, that you are less experienced in 
all things than 1 am; and, though passion may give the im- 
petus to action, it is experience that must guide it to success. 
1 forgol this, 1 say; and fancying that you loved her with one 
of tlio e half loves which may be diverted by pleasures and 
occupations, or swallow'ed up iri another attachment, I en- 
deavoured to lead your mind upon a course it could not follow. 
Now, however, 1 am convinced that you do love — at least I 
believe so, but 1 shall soon see, by tlie steps which you once 
take when y our eyes are open. You seem to think that she 
lias true infection for you; and though, from your agitation 
now, I suppose you have seen lier again, and that she lias, 
once more treated you with tlie same cruel coldness, if you 
do love her you will pursue her, with that vigour of determi- 
nation w hicli will sweep away all obstacle*. There is a might 
in real fusion io which all inferior things soon bow, find which 
woman's heart never can resist, even lor an hour, when once 
convinced that it is truly present. But that conviction cannot 
be produced by any sign of weakness: you must show her 
that you love her as none but strong and powerful hearts can 
love; that you are resolved to possess her, or to die ” 

“ Vain, vain, vain!” exclaimed Morley, in bitterness of spirit. 
u It is all now in vain. Slie did love me ; but, driven by some 
promise, e\ tor led by lier father, I suppose, she is now the 
wife of Another.' 1 

Licbcrg started, and gazed upon him in surprise, then 
grasped bis arm, and, with his dark, star-like eyes lixed on 
his lace, exclaimed, 4 "Take her from him! What right has he 
to posse** her? Js she not yours — yours by the bond of the 
heart’s a flection — yours by the tie that is beyond the earth — 
yours by tlie union of spirit with spirit? Talk not to me of 
human laws and ordinances, w here tlie soul itself recognise* a 
rule that is dclined. You arc her husband, if with the true 
intensity of heaven's own fire you love her, and she loves you. 
You are her husband, I say', and every hour o 1 her union with 
another is adultery. Take her from him, Morley — take her 
from him, be lie whom he may. Scruple at no means, stop at 
no pitiful considerations ; it is due to her as well as to your- 
self; it is due to her in every scn»c. Think, think of the long 
and lasting misery that she must endure. l)o you not know' 
— are you not sure — that every hour she will recollect, you? 
What human ordinance will blot you out from her memory? 
What empty words spoken at an altar will erase from her 
heart the husband of her early dreams? Morley, if you are 
a lover — if you are a man — you will spare that sweet, mistaken 
girl the hell-fire tenderness of him whom she cannot love.” 

“Hush, hush, hush!” cried Morley; “you will drive me 
mad !” 
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“ You are mad already, Morley,” replied Lieberg, u or you 
would fly to her at once. You would show her the brow 
which she loves, scathed by the lightning of passion — the form 
of him to whom she promised heaven, blighted hy the con- 
suming hell of disappointed affection. You would call upon 
her to remedy the wrong that she has committed ; you would 
urge her with those words of power, the omnipotent majesty 
of love, to save you from despair, destruction, and death, and 
to give you hack the joy of which she has robbed you.” 

Thus did he proceed, reader, adding to the words lie spoke 
that overpowering eloquence of look, gesture, and tone, which 
has far more effect than language, but can never be described. 
Let, it. be remembered, too, that this was addressed to Morley 
Ernstcin at a moment when the whole powers of his mind 
were shaken hy the agony he endured, when Kcason herself 
tottered on her throne, and despair had broken down the great 
prop of all good principle — hope. He sat and listened, not 
without a knowledge that there was wrong and e\il in the 
words he heard ; but it was only as a man for whom all life’s 
joys and expectations are extinct, and who, in a moment of 
frenzied desperation, quietly takes the cup he knows to he 
poisoned, and drains it with a bitter smile. 

At length, however, lie ro**e and said, “ Lieberg. 1 will leave 
you for to-night. I cannot converse with any one ; my story 
is scarcely told, hut a few more words will do it. hlie is mar- 
ried to a man as old as her father — to a Lord Clavering ” 

“"Why, he is just gone to England!” exclaimed Lieberg. 

“ I know it,” answered Morley, “and has left her here." 

“Ely to her, Morley 1 — fly to her!” cried Lieberg, grasping 
hi 5 ? hand ; “ fly to her this very night!” 

“No,” answered Morley, “no! Whatever I do, I must 
have time for thought.” 

Thus saying, he left him , and in the silence and solitude 
of his own chamber paced up and down for more than an hour, 
the better spirit within him struggling vehemently against the 
spell, but too weak to cast it off by its own efforts. 

“I must fly,” he said to himself at length; “I must fly 
from this man, or he will destroy me. 1 will fly speedily, 
both from him and from the presence of her who has cast 
away my happiness and her own. To-morfow 1 will seek lor 
the means, and to-niglit 1 will sec him no more. I will throw 
off his dangerous companionship. To avoid evil is the next 
tliiug to conquering it.” 

lie opened the door to call his servant Adam Cray. The 
old man wa«* sitting at the other side of the ante-chamber, and 
looking eagerly towards the entrance of his master’s room. 

“ I have knocked twice, sir,” he said, “but you did not hear 
me.” 
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“ 1 was busy witli sad meditations, Adam,” replied bis 
master. 

“I thought so, sir,” answered the old man, simply; “for I 
saw to-day the person who always causes them. I wish I 
might say all ” 

“ Say nothing, my good Adam ; say nothing upon that 
subject,” replied Morley. 

“No; I must not tell anything now, sir,” rejoined Adam 
Gray; “hut. the time will cornc lor me to speak.” 

“You said you knocked,” continued Morley, gravely; 
“what did you want?” 

“ Why, sir,” replied Adam, “ there’s another person in 
Home besides her ; a person whom you will he glad to see, 1 
think, and who will be glad enough to see you, poor tiling!” 

“Who is thntV” demanded his master — the expression, 
“ poor thing,” showing him that his old servant spoke of some 
person he believed to he attached to him, and making his 
minu immediately turn to Veronica. Alas ! he never thought 
of Helen Barham. 

“ Why, *dr, it is the young lady who -was for some time 
with Lady Malcolm,” replied Adam Gray; “Miss Barham, 
ur Miss Helen, as her people always call "her. 1 saw her 
maid looking about the town with the courier, about an hour 
or two ago, and told them where you were, so just now the 
courier brought this note for you.” 

MorLy ordered lights into his room, and taking the note, 
read is follows: — 

Mv osar Sir, — Although, under ordinary circumstances, it might scorn 
strange lor .nr to ask you to come to see me, yet I fed th.it It would show a 
want of gratitude were 1 to be in the same city with yourself and not tell you 
thut J am licit*. TJul I liave another excuse for that, which I acknowledge 1 am 
very billing to do. You arc, I dare say, aware by this time of my poor brother’s 
death, and that the property which, to rny groat, regret, he claimed and obtained 
from you has descended to inc. There is still, however, some business to settle 
in regard to it, which J am sure he would have wished to arrange himself as I 
propose, if his life had been spared to do so. In regard to these arrangements, 
I could much wish to speak with you, as well ns to assure you that I am, ever 
most truly, your grateiul 

Helen Hard am. 

F.S. — T will wait at home to-morrow till you call, unless you let me know 

at it is inconvenient for you to do so on that day. 


Morley answered the note at once, and named the hour; 
.and this ref urn to the ordinajy things of life had some effect 
in calming his mind again. Twice he asked himself* why 
Adam Gray had called Helen “poor tiling,” but lie turned 
his thoughts away from the images to which the reply gave 
rise. 
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MOTILE Y EltNSTEm. 


CHATTER LV. 

Pale, hazard, and sick at. heart, Morley Ernstein rose from 
his sleepless bed, and made preparations of various kinds for 
that speedy departure which all the varied trains of thought 
that had a idted his mind during the night had but shown him 
to ho the more necessary. The next thing to he done was to 
announce his determination to Licbcrg, and for that purpose 
he proceeded to the saloon, where his companion wa« already 
seated at breakfast. There was a sparkling sort of smile upon 
Lieborg’.s countenance, which Morley was never very lend of. 
He had often seen it precede conversations that ended or went 
on in a painful manner; but it was LicbergV general plan 
never to commence any subject himself, except one of an 
ordinary kind ; and on this occasion, as usual, he suffered 
Morley to speak first, merely giving him the common saluta- 
tion of the morning. Now, as we have shown, the character 
of Morley Ernstein was intimately mixed ol good and caII : but 
he had one invariable quality, which was lijnkucv* ; at times 
carried too far, perhaps — too lhr, at least, for LK own interest. 
Truth never can bo carried too far for heaven. In the present 
case, lie not only told Licherg his purpose, but he told him 
the reasons on which it had been formed : he acknowledged 
that he feared him : that their vjcavs on the subject Avhicli 
they had discussed on the preceding night were as d liferent 
as light from darkness; hut that he dreaded lest, under strong 
temptation, he might jield, and never cease to regret that, lie 
had so given w ay. 

u 1 believe, Lieberg," he said, “that, you wish me ayoII, and 
would direct me to what you conceive to l»e liappine«s. My 
view of that not-to-bc-fouud jewel, however, can never he the 
same as yours; and, though I thank you much lor your good 
wishes, yet 1 must pursue my own plan.” 

Morley paid no great attention to his companion's counte- 
nance while he spoke, yet it was worth obser\ ing. There was 
once or twice a look of displeasure, and once or twice a look 
of triumph, especially when the young Englishman OAvncd 
that he feared his influence. A scornful smilepuarked his lip, 
too, aaIilmi Morley spoke of proceeding at once; hut the A\liole 
settled down into an expression of calm, Avell -satisfied pride; 
and he replied— attaching himself, in the first place, to the 
words, ‘-My view of happiness can never be the same as 
yours," — ton mu<t come to it, Morley. You must come 
to it. The time avIU come, believe me, when you Avill find 
such happiness as mine the only happiness to be procured. 
However, be it as you will. Take your own way. Go to 
Naples at once, and Avait for them there till 1 conic. I will 
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not he long after you; and then, as I shall have nothing to 
tempt you with, you may pursue your journey with me in 
safety, th rough the sunny land of Greece, and perhaps to the 
brighter and more ardent skies of Syria. There we shall see 
whether even \our cold blood may not he warmed mto a flame. 
But where go you after breakfast? Let us at least spend this 
last day of your stay in Rome together.” 

“ 1 fear that cannot he,” replied Morley: u 1 have various 
things to do, and have an engagement at eleven; hut a$er two 
I am at your command.” 

Liebcrg hit his lip, hut made no reply, and Morley, as soon 
as he had fiiiLhcd his breakfast, left the saloon, and proceeded 
to Ids own chamber. It happened, by the merest accident in' 
the world, that alter lie had taken his hat and gloves^ and 
given some additional orders to Adam Gray, he went ©fit of 
his room another door, on the side opposite to that which 
opened into the common vestibule, and issued forth from the 
hotel by a small staircase which he had used only twice before. 
It is true that, although he believed Helen Barham to be now 
by fortune placed far above Lieberg's pursuit, he felt no in- 
clination to speak of her being in Rome at all; but still, in 
going out by the hack way lie acted without" premeditation, 
and without ever dreaming that he would be watched. 

Ilad he gone through the ante-room, however, he would 
have seen that. Licberg’x valet was waiting there; arid there 
the man continued to sit till Adam Grav came out of Morley *s 
room, when a few words were interchanged between tiro two 
servants. The valet seemed surprised, and immediately went 
in to speak with his master; after which the old man's ear 
caught a furious imprecation, as if the count, in his anger, had 
struck the table a violent blow with his clenched fist. 

In the mean >\hilo, Morley Lrnstein walked on to the inn 
where Helen iiarham was to be found, and, on asking for her, 
was immediately admitted. She rose as soon as she saw him, 
a little agitated, hut with the mounting colour in her cheeks, 
the slight quivering of her beautiful lip, and the dancing light 
in her dark eyes, adding to that loveliness which was in 
itself incomparable. JShe strove to be calm and placid, and 
indeed would sooner have become somewhat cold than other- 
wise, hut it was a difficult thing for Helen Barham to he so. 
I have heard some people called creatures of impulse, but she 
was a creature of emotions — tender, fine, high, noble, hut still 
trembling, like a finely-balanced lever, at the lightest touch 
She could not restrain her feelings; and as Morley- met her, 
she looked so happy, with her resplendent beauty — with all 
her wild grace — with light, and soul, and tenderness in her 
eyes — she seemed to possess so much of everything that God 
can give to content the utmost expectations of a human crea- 
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turc — that Morley was forced to ask himself why it was that 
the old man had called her “ poor thing.” Morley fell into a 
very common error, notwithstanding all his experience. The 
explanation is, that we always make a mistake as to the source 
of happiness. It springs from within, and not from without. 
It is the water that, gushes from the rock of our own hearts, 
not the rain that dimples the stream, adding but a few drops 
to the current. 

“ I am most delighted to see you,” said Morley', taking the 
hand she offered ; “ and, though I know you must deeply feel 
the loss of your brother, yet I must still congratulate you on 
your accession to the fortune you now possess. I was always 
sure, my dear Miss Barham, that you would do honour to 
high station and extensive means, and 1 thank God that I now 
see yon possessed of them.” 

“ If I had had either voice or choice in the matter,” replied 
Helen, earnestly, U J never would have become possess'd of 
them in such a way. A very small portion would have con- 
Ifented me ; and the superabundance which I do possess is 
rather a burden than otherwise, especially as I feel that to 
have taken it from you is to have turned our heel against our 
benefactor.” 

“Not at all,” answered Morley Ernstcm. “It was per- 
fectly your brother’s right ; and as soon as I became convinced 
that, it was so, I could not have held the estate for a single 
hour. Nor did your brother behave at all unhandsomely in 
any of the proceedings regarding it ” 

“Nay, nay,” said Helen, holding up her band. “Though he 
did not, Sir Morley, and i believe would ultimately have done 
what, was right, yet his lawyers behaved unhandsomely in his 
name ; but I took measures to remedy what was amiss.” 

“I do not know what you have done, my dear Miss Bar- 
ham,” said Morley with a smile ; “ but I trust and hope that 
your kind and generous feelings have not induced you to imdo 
anything that lias been settled. What the law gives you is 
yours; and, as far as I am concerned in the matter, I cannot 
consent to your making any sacrifice : honour and common 
honesty forbid me ; and now, having said this, let me inquire 
what it is that you have done.” 

Helen was sitting beside him on the sofa, arid for a moment 
she raised her bright eves to his, with a look of internal satis- 
faction, mingled with regard, which, if Morley had chosen to 
translate it, might have been read, “ I have done that which 
gives me .the highest delight, because you must and will ap- 
prove it.” But she did not answer exactly in those w r ords, 
and withdrew her eyes again immediately, with a sigh and a 
look of sadness, as if she saw something m Morlcy’s counte- 
nance which she had not remarked before. 
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41 Wliat I have done,” she said, 44 is only what is just and 
right. There has hecu no generosity — there have been no 
flights of what people call fine feeling — in it; and 1 think you 
will at once contess that it is so, and not give me the greatest 
pain by refusing to accede to that which your own heart will 
tell you is just, merely because it is proposed to you by a 
person whom you have already loaded with benefits. I think,” 
she added, in a lower but not less eager tone, “you would not 
willingly make me very unhappy.” 

“God forbid!” replied Morley, w'armly. “What is there 
that 1 would not do to make you happy?” 

Helen’s cheek became a little pale, and for a moment she 
did not answer; but finding that he also paused, she said, 
41 The fact is simply this: the property which my brother 
claimed and recovered was bought from my grandfather, 
who, 1 am told, was the most careless and thoughtless of men. 
lie did not, 1 am sure, intend to defraud your lather, and 
acted without consideration. At all events, your father paid 
ninety-three thousand pounds for the estate; and the lawyers 
tell me, that if my grandfather had been still living, you could 
have claimed and recovered that sum from .him. It is but 
just, then, that, 1 should pay it back to you; and I have told 
the people in London to place it immediately iu the hands of 
your friend, Mr. Hamilton. — Nay, now,” she added, 44 do not 
look grave and thoughtful: your heart tells you that what I 
propose is right.” 

“ But ” said Morley Ernstcin. 

44 Nay, nay,” interrupted Helen, playfully; 44 T will have 
no 4 huts.’ Tell me. Sir Morley: in former days — to remember 
which, connected with your kindness, will always he most 
delightful to rne — did not I ever do what you told me, as soon 
as 1 was convinced that it was right.” 

“You did, indeed,” said Morley, with a smile; 44 but I wish 
first to be sure whether this is really right?” 

44 What would you do if you w ere in my place?” demanded 
Helen. 

44 As you have done,” answered Morley. 

44 Ay, and perhaps more,” said Helen. 44 You would do all 
that I should wish to do, but dare not offer, because I know 
you would reject it angrily.” 

44 Not angrily — not angrily, with you!” exclaimed Morley; 
44 but firmly. You have already done as much as the most 
generous feeling could dictate, and more; but as I believe it 
will he a pleasure to you, I will not refuse to accept what you 
propose, though I sec that yon do not know the whole cir- 
cumstances. Let me tell you, then, my dear Miss Barham, 
what they arc, in 6ome degree; for, if you feel a pleasure in 
doing a generous act, the satisfaction will be doubled when 
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you know that that act will relieve from a severe embarrass- 
ment one who has the greatest regard for you.” 

, lie then explained to her that the only means he had 
found of paying the large claims against him were, to assign 
the rents of almost all his landed property, to dismiss his 
servants, to curtail his expenditure, and to live upon an in- 
come comparatively small and pitiful. Helen’s cheek first 
grew pale, and then burned with the hue of crimson; and she 
went on, as she hurst into a flood of tears, exclaiming, “ And 
we have done this! — we have done this!” 

Morley took her hand, and pressed his lips upon it, saying, 
“Others have done it, and were not to blame. You have 
remedied it all, and how :im T to thank you?” 

“Oh, no, no"’ she exclaimed. “1 have not remedied it 
af all. I fear that 1 still am rubbing you — robbing you of that 
fortuuc which you used so nohlv, and that, too, when I owe 
you everything — life, and more than life; for in the state in 
which I was when you found me 1 could not have lived long, 
and should not only hn\e died, but died in shame and misery! 
Ah! you cannot tell. Sir Morley,'* she continued, “ how much 
poouer I would he a pensioner upon vour bounty for a small 
pittance to supply my daily wants, than take from my 
benefactor that propei ty which of right I cannot but feel 
to be hi*.” 

“ Not so, indeed,” answered Morley Ernst cin: “it is not 
mine, Helen. It wa* of right your brother’s, and is yours. 
I scarcely know, indeed, whether I am justified in not follow- 
ing out the plan that I had first proposed, and paying you all. 
Hut. as you wish it. 1 will not insist upon that point: and now 
tell me how you are, and let me hear all that has happened to 
you since last we met.” 

“ AY by. I am well,” replied Helen, wiping away the tears 
which still felt inclined to flow: “well, and yet not cjuite well. 
Bui ‘-peak of yourself: I scarcely dare to ask how you are, for 
I see that you are ill. Sir Morley.” 

“ 1 must not have you call me by that name,” said Morley 
Ernsteiu. “After the strange way in which our fate has 
been linked together, we can blit iook upon each other as 
brother and sister; and if you will let me, Helen, I will he a 
brother t,» you instead of him that you have lost.” 

“ You have been a better brother already,” replied Helen. 
“ But you do not answer whether you are ill, yet I am sure 
you are, for you are so changed.” 

“ I haw had much to pain me, Helen,” answered Morley 
Ernsteiu; -very much.” 

“I know it,” .said Helen; “and it has been our doing, 
Morley.’* 

The* last word she pronounced after a moment’s hesitation, 
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and in so low a tone that lie scarcely heard it; yet the blood 
came up into her cheek, as if she had told him that she loved 
him. 

“ Jt was not on that account, Helen, that 1 have grieved,” 
he replied. “ Km tunc could never disturb my night's repose; 
but tJierc have been many other tilings pressing heavily upon 
my mind." 

Helen cast down her eyes, and replied not; hut the pale- 
ness that crept over her countenance might well show that 
there were some emotions busy at her heart. MorlcyKrn- 
stcin was silent, too, lor there was a light breaking upon him, 
to which ho would lain have been blind. At length Helen 
spoke, saving, with an effort, “ 1 was in hopes ] should have 
heard of) our being very happy.” 

“It is quite the reverse, Helen,” he answered. “Those 
bright days which \ou once saw me enjoy have passed away 
for ever, and 1 have nothing lull hut to lly lrom myself, and 
from her who might have made my happiness, but has made 
me mEeiablc.” 

“ Oh, no, no!*’ cried Helen; “do not say so.” 

“ Yes, indeed," replied Morley Einstein. . “it is on that 
account 1 quit Home to-morrow. Are you aware that she is 
in this city?” 

“ Who? Juliet. Carr?” exclaimed Helen. 

“She who was Juliet Carr,” replied Morley, bitterly: 
“now Coumess of Clavering. v 

Helen started lrom her scat, and, clasping her hands, gazed 
wildly in Morley 's countenance. “Jt is impose Me! ' she 
cried; and then sinking down upon the sola again, she buried 
her face in her hands, murmuring .some words that Morley 
did not hear, while the crimson was seen dyeing her temples 
and her line small ear. What were the mingled emotions 
that at that moment possessed her? Who can say? She 
herself was not awaie, so strange, so complicated, so contend- 
ing were rhey. 

The first tiling that roused her was Morley V voi-*e. “You 
say it is import hie, Helen,” he replied. “ 1 begin to think all 
things possible. When those whom we love best, as d to 
whom, of all the world, we have given lea it caiiMi to treat us 
ill, destroy our peace, betray our trust, cast away our love, 
and even sacrifice themselves for sordid motives, what may we 
not believe next?" 

“Oh* you wrong her; you wrong her!” exclaimed Helen 
Barham, raiding her head, and speaking with enthusiastic 
eagerness. You wrong her, Alorley, most assuredly. There 
is something in this that you do not know: some cause she has 
for her conduct which will justify it, 1 am sure, or at least 
will palliate it. She nmy never be yours, but you must not 
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cease to esteem her. I will take upon me to say, that she has 
not acted thus without some powerful, some overpowering 
motive.” 

“You judge her by your own heart, Helen,” replied Morley. 

No coronet would tempt you to such a union as this.” 

Helen would not be ungenerous, even by remaining silent, 
and she eagerly replied, “You are wrong, you are wrong. She 
docs love you ; she has ever loved you. Slie loves you still, 
whatever duty may say; and though she may struggle to for- 
get you, bound as she is to another, yet the struggle will be 
in vain, and will be more than a sufficient punishment for any 
weakness she may have shown.” 

Poor Helen Barham knew not that whilst she fancied she 
was hut doing justice to Juliet, and soothing the agonized 
feelings of Juliet’s lover, she Mas by every word giving force 
and vigour to the most terrible temptation which Morley had 
ever undergone. There seemed to be something peculiar in 
Liehcrg's evil suggestions; something which made them re- 
semble those of Satan liimsclf. Every accidental circum- 
stance gave them additional venom, and even words which 
were the most repugnant to all that is wrong stirred them up 
in greater virulence and power than ever. Morley put his 
hands over liis eyes, as if to shut out the temptation; but 
after a moment's pause he rose, saying, “Helen, T must leave 
you. 1 will set out for Naples this very day, if it he possible. 
I take it for granted that your steps will soon be bent thither 
also. You must, let me know when you arrive, for T believe 
the only society from which I could derive comfort and conso- 
lation would be yours.” 

As he spoke he took Helen’s hand, bidding licr adieu, and 
she left it in bis, gazing with an anxious and sympathizing 
look in liis countenance, and thinking more of his sorrow 
than of the sweet and gratifying words that he addressed to 
herself. 

“I will see Juliet,” she said, “before I come. J believe 
that I can induce her to tell me all. You shall hear her mo- 
tives as she gives them to me, for I w T ould fain restore to her 
your esteem.” 

“ Let it be as it is, Helen,” replied Morley* solemnly; “for 
it is less dangerous for me to despise her than to love her 
still.” 


Thus saying, he left her, and was hurrying home, his 
thoughts so agitated that he scarcely remarked a man who 
stood in liis way at the bottom of the stairs, till Harry Martin 
stopped him by pronouncing his name. 

“ I am afraid, Sir Morley,” he said, as soon as the other 
paused, “ 1 gave you some offence by what I said to you in 
Germany, about some one that you trust. Now I 
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“You did, my good friend,” replied Morley; “but I was 
wrong and you were right. All that is over: my eyes are 
opened, and I trust no more.” 

“That’s right — that’s right!” said Ilarry Martin. “All may 
go well, then, and you may be as happy as the day is long; 
ior if ever man was loved by an angel, you are by one not 
Very far from here.” 

“Hush!” cried Morley; “hush! You are mistaken alto- 
gether and, turning away, he hurried back as fast -as pos- 
sible to his own hotel, and quitted Home ere the day was 
many hours old. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

A month passed in Naples, and Morley strove to drown re- 
collection, to drown thought, to drown the ringing echo of the , 
tempter’s words, to quell by any means the struggle that still 
went on in his heart — the longing, eager, ardent desire to fly to 
Juliet Carr; to tell her, with all tlic impetuous madness of in- 
tense passion, that he loved her still ; to show her that she 
had destroyed his peace for ever, and to lcyive her to decide 
whether he was to live with her or to die by his own hand, 
lie knew that it was frenzy — he knew that i t was crime. With 
as much courage as any ancient warrior ever strove, lie fought 
against the host of dark temptations that beset him, in the 
vain hope that time would mitigate the intensity of his feel- 
ings; but time brought no balm — his heart knew no relief. 
The gay and gabbling crowd in the ball-room, the palace, and 
the theatre, distracted not his attention for a moment. With 
difficulty, even for a few minutes, did lie fix his attention upon 
all the objects of ancient art which formerly would have 
amused liis fancy. The political strife of various parties, 
which at that time convulsed all Europe, scarcely roused his 
mind from the bitter memories that were in his heart, to give 
it even a thought ; and Morley’s sole delight soon became to 
sail over the deep blue sea of the bay, gazing in melancholy 
listlessncss upon the waters, and longing for a quiet abode be- 
neath the rolling of those sunshiny waves. 

It soon, however, grew a weariness and a pain to him to be 
forced, even during a part of the day, to sec and hear the 
merry multitudes of the Siren City. The coarse and glaring 
vice, the utter moral degradation of all classes, the miserable 
laziness and destitution of the lower orders, the frivolous 
wickedness of the higher, all became an offence to his eyes; 
and he determined at length to get rid Of the whole, and to 
remove to some distance from Naples, although there was one 
employment for a part of his day which could not be obtained 
without difficulty anywhere hut in the city. It may seem 
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etrange tliat this his sole occupation was the examination of 
almost all the principal London journals. But there was only 
one part of those journals into which he looked — only one 
name that lie sought for. It was the name of Lord C layer- 
ing. From time to time, he found it amongst those of the 
most diligent attendants upon parliamentary duties. 3\lorley 
read no more that day when he had once seen the name. He 
perused not the speech to which it was attached, rior examined 
tlie nature of the petition which the carl presented. He could 
not hate him more than he did, and he did not wish to hate 
him less; hut still to know that he was afar, that he was not 
in the same land with Juliet Carr, was something. 

lie resolved, at length, as I have said, to quit the city, and 
take up his abode at such a distance that he could continually 
scud into Naples for intelligence, without setting his toot 
within tlie walls himself. The generous though just act of 
Helen Harlmm having removed the necessity for economy, 
Mmiey could indulge at ease whatever fancies suited his 
humour best at the time ; and, rowing along the shores of the 
bay towards Sorrento, lie pitched upon a solitary villa, not far 
from that place, towards Castellamarc, as the house he should 
like to hire. It was seated upon the high rocl.y ground, and 
was visible from the sea; but on inquiring at the hitter town, 
he found that there was no road to it but a mule-path, and 
that it wan inhabited by tlie Italian family to whom it be- 
longed. The latter difficulty, however, was speedily removed; 
gold was an object to the Italians, and none to INloriey ; and 
while he had his boat, he needed no other road but the waves. 

Here Morlcy dwelt in comparative peace for about a fort- 
night, his establishment restored to its former scale, and 
moreover increased by six rowers for his boat, to whom one 
of the cottages in tlie vineyard was assigned as an abode. 
Although so grave and sad, he had contrived to make himself 
lowd even by the light-hearted Neapolitans in his service. 
There are few people more really sensible of dignified and 
graceful manners than the lower classes; and, as we have 
already shown, there was a peculiar charm in the young 
EnglUhnuin’s deportment, which only derived a greater inte- 
rest from the gloom that had fallen over him/ Me was kiud- 
licarted and generous, too; and the only efforts that now 
seemed to interest him strongly were those tending to iucreasc 
the comfort and happiness of the people about him. He 
taught them to obey him promptly — to attend, even in their 
lightness, to his smallest sign or word; but he taught them 
also to respect, admire, and love him. 

Old Adam Gray, too — though, to say sooth, he was not 
fond of the Italians — -was a favourite amongst them; and they 
were always ready to show him his way hither and thither, 
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keeping up with him ~s he went along, partly by signs, partly 
by words, long conversations, of which neither party under- 
stood one-third. 

It was tlm one day, while his master was out sailing in the 
bay, that the old man had found his way to Sorrento, accom- 
panied by one of the Neapolitan servants, named Giacchino, 
wlio understood somewhat more of English than the rest, lie 
had gazed about upon the houses and villas, had gone down 
to see the remains of antiquity that protrude in some places 
from the clitfk, and had bought a basket of fruit from one of 
the old women of the town, when, suddenly, while he was yet 
counting \/ut the interminable small pieces of coin, which 
seem in vented, in several of the Italian States, for the torment 
of the pacing traveller, he dropped a whole handful of them, 
exclaiming, “Good heavens! Airs. Martin, is that you? What 
could bring you to Italy?” 

The peivon he addressed was a very pretty young woman, 
dressed in mourning, and her reply was simple enough— that 
she had followed her husband thither. 

11 < )h, I understand ; I understand!” said Adam Gray; “though 
how hr got out of York Castle I do not comprehend.” 

“ Yu, you do not understand it at all,” replied .lane. “My 
hiU'bin'd got out of York Castle by being pronounced inno- 
cent, Hut if you will come up to the villa just upon the hill, 
he will ti.ll you the whole story hi nisei!', lie came lure out 
of Germany with dear Miss ilelcn, and I think he would 
like to -eo yen, for we told him how kind yon had been.” 

'Without more ado, Adam Gray picked up the lailen money, 
and feitov.*'d the young Englishwoman, leaving his Italian 
companion, ( iiacehmo, talking with a number of men in pointed 
hats ami somewhat Calabrese attire, who had come iu with 
the apparent purpose of selling fruit and small birds. When 
Giacchino joined them, however, they were engaged in gos- 
sipping away the time with a man in the habit of a courier, 
whom Adam Gray had seen, more than once before, loitering 
about the doors of their inn at Rome, where he had filled the 
post of occasional cuht-dophice. 

We need not pause upon the interview between Adam Gray 
and the party at the villa; but he found that Harry Martin 
was still in attendance upon Helen Barham, not being, able, 
he said, to make up his mind to leave her, always fancying 
that some mischief would happen if he were not near to take 
care of her. 

“ It's a strange whim of mine,” he said, “ but I can’t get 
rid of it. However, I know that Miss Helen sent, a note to 
your master at Naples yesterday; and when I can see her with 
plenty of kind friends about her 1 shall be content, and think 
her fcafo.” 
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Adam Gray remained for a full hour at the villa, and be- 
fore he went, begged to pay his respects to Helen herself, 
who sent a message by him to Morley, telling him where she 
was, and adding that she had something of importance to 
communicate to him, if he could call upon her the next day. 

On returning to the spot where he had left his companion, 
the old man found the Neapolitan still laughing and chatting 
with the rest; and they proceeded on their way homeward 
together, both somewhat thoughtful, though the natural buoy- 
ancy of the Italian’s spirit would not suffer him to hear the 
silence quite so long as the native of a more taciturn land. 

“ Those fellows will do some mischief before they are out 
of Sorrento,” lie said; “ and that devil of a courier will lead 
them into no good.” 

“ ITa!” cried Adam Gray, “do you know those people, then, 
Giacchino? Pray, who may they be who are so mischievously 
disposed?” 

“Why, that toll, good-looking fellow,” replied the man, 
41 was the head of the banditti that used to rob about Nocera 
and Salerno, and sometimes almost up to Portici on the other 
side. He gave it up of his own accord when the bands were 
put down, and is now a very good gardener. The rest are 
friends of his,” he added, with a shrewd gesticulation, which 
conveyed the full sense of what he meant. 

“ And the courier?” demanded Adam Gray. “ Pray, who 
is he?” 

“ Oil! he has come with some Englishman,” replied Giac- 
chino; “a count something or another, which would break 
an Italian’s teeth to speak.” 

“There you are mistaken," exclaimed Adam Gray. “AVe 
have no counts in England, Master Giacchino, though there 
are viscounts enough in all conscience. But, pray, what was 
lie doing with the banditti? Going to sell liis master to 
them ?” 

“No, no,” replied Giacchino: “he said his master would 
like to sec them and talk to them. It seems that he is lond 
of such fishes.” 

In such conversation they plodded on their way till they 
•reached the dwelling of the young Englishman; and the old 
. man, leaving his companion below, proceeded through all the 
open doors and corridors of an Italian house, till lie reached 
the room where Morley usually sat. lie entered without 
-ceremony, but Wits not a little surprised to find that his master 
. -was not alone. 

Morley was standing, with his hand leaning on the back of 

chair, his brow knit and his teeth closed, while Liebcrg 
j&ppeared within three or four paces, his arms folded on liis 
fcnest, liis head erect, and his dark eyes flashing like a thunder- 
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cloud. What had previously taken place no one eveT heard, 
but it was clear that angry words had already passed between 
them. 

44 Your language, Sir Morlcy Ernstein,” said Liebcrg, “is 
well-nigh insulting, and must not be repeated.” 

“I ha\e told you, Count Lieberg,” replied Morley, “the 
plain truth, for which truth you pressed me. Having to thank 
you for some kindness, nothing can be farther from my wish 
than to insult you; hut at the same time you must not urge 
me too far. Your advice I relish not; and though I do not, as 
you insinuate, pretend to anything like perfect purity of 
thought, word, or action — God for hid that I should be such 
a hypocrite! — and though 1 may yield to temptation when it 
comes upon me, as weakly as any man, yet i will never calmly 
and deliberately lay out a plan for seducing a woman from 
that faith to which she lias sworn at the altar. When 1 said 
that L should consider myself a villain il‘ I did so, I had a 
reference to my own feelings and my own principles, in direct 
opposition to which 1 have no right to act. You see the matter 
in a different light, and I pretend not to criticise nor to censure 
your views or actions. The temptation may come, and I may 
fall, as you say: 1 fear it might be so — 1 am sure it might be 
so; but 1 will never seek the temptation myself.” 

“ You will repent,” replied Lieberg, still frowning on him — 
44 you will repent your language towards me this night. 1 am 
better as a friend than as an enemy.” 

44 You drive me, sir, to say harsh things,” answered Morlcy, 
sternly: 44 but 1 fear you loss as the latter than as the former. 
One word more. Count Lieberg, before you go,” he added, as 
Lieberg turned towards the door. “ I have this morning re- 
ceived a letter from a lady, whom I find you have seen oftener 
than T believed. I do not understand all that she means; but 
Miss Ilarhum places the name of Count Lieberg so close -to 
the term. 4 a man who persecutes me,’ that, as we part, ap- 
parently not soon to meet again, it may he as well to say, that 
I look upon that lady as a sister, will protect her as such, and 
will treat any man who insults or injures her as 1 would one 
who wronged my nearest relation.” 

Licberg's lip curled with a sarcastic smile. 44 Your kniglit- 
crrantry, Sir Morley,” he said, 44 may lead you into scrapes; 
but you arc a very wise and prudent young man, and doubt- 
less will extricate yourself delicately from all embarrassments. 
As you have added a word to me, however, I must add one to 
you. It "ball be a short one, for the evening sky is beginning 
to turn grey, and I must seek a more hospitable roof. It is 
this: — do not cross my path, or 1 will blast you like a withered 
leaf; and so, good night!” 

With his usual calm, firm step, Lieberg descended the stairs 
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and quitted the villa. Morley 1 s eyes flashed; but old Adam 
dray hastened to interpose, telling his master all that he had 
seen and heard during that afternoon. 

‘‘This is very strange! 15 said Morley, musing. “ Send the 
inan Giaccliino to me — or, stay; ask him yourself if the name 
the courier mentioned was that of Count Licbcrg. lie may 
be meditating some harm to that poor girl, and yet I must 
not — dare not — go to Sorrento myself. Go, good Adam, and 
impure, it is all very strange! — that Juliet should come to 
Sorrento when she knows that i am so near! Jt seems as if 
it were my fate to be doomed to do wrong, even when i labour 
to avoid it. 1 will not go!” 

Old Adam Gray came hack in a moment, saying that Giac- 
cliino was quite sure that the name of Count Licborg was the 
one he had heard; and AJorlev, seriously alarmed, instantly 
took means to warn Helen of the vague, but not unfounded, 
apprehensions which he entertained. He sent the peasant 
who farmed the estate attached to the villa, and two of his own 
servants, over to Sorrento, with orders t,o stay with the young 
lady, and give her protection during the night; and after ex- 
plaining his motives for this step in a sfliort note, he added — 
U I would have come myself at once, lmt tb it you tell me 
Juliet and her party from Sicily are about to join you this 
day at Sorrento. Hear Helen, 1 must never see her more, 
for I dare not trust myself I am tempted in a way that you 
cannot divine, and I must, fly from that temptation* lest cacti 
greater misfortunes full upon her and me. Keep the men l 
semi till Juliet comes; after that, her servants, added to your 
own. will I trust ensure your safety.” 

“ Now despatch the people quickly, good Adam,” said 
Morley, giving him the note; “■ but, above all tilings, bid them 
keep a horse saddled, and let me know if am tiling important 
occurs at Sorrento. They can be over here in le>-« than ten 
minutes. Have all our men prepared for whatever may occur, 
and see if there be not some more horses to he procured in 
the neighbourhood. If so, let them he brought in. We might 
have to ride over in haste.” 

CHAPTER LVII. ‘ 

Liehekg had uot said true when lie declared that the evening 
sky was beginning to turn grey. It was purple that it grew — 
that intense, deep purple which is only to be seen in southern 
skies, where the sunshine seems to infuse a tint of gold into 
the azure of the heaven, rendering it like the lazuli stone, in 
which the sparks of the metal may be seen through the 
fine hue of the gem. More and more red was every moment 
mingled with the blue, till the western horizon, wlfere it lay 
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upon the waters, glowed as if with intense fire, which seemed 
to catch the waves themselves, and all the distant sea was in 
a flame. The splendour of the hour, however, was unseen 
by the eyes of Morley Ernstein — hut I use, perhaps, a wrong 
expression: it was not altogether unseen; and though L am 
so near the end of my story, where events rather than scenes 
or sensations press lor attention, I must still pause for a mo- 
ment, to show how he saw without seeing, and felt without 
perceiving. 

When Lieberg had left him and his orders had been given, - 
he went lbrlh bom the house with his heart lull of strong 
emotions. He -tood upon the promontory over the cave, and 
gazed, or .seemed to gaze, across the wide world of waters 
lighted by the setting sun. Though lie had heard many 
things that du> to interest and occupy him — though he had 
learned that Veronica had abandoned the world and taken, 
tli'* veil, and that Juliet was once more drawing near— -his 
mind was fixed upon, himself, and upon the act lie had just 
done: an act as great and important to him and to his future 
fate as if he had conquered a kingdom, lie had broken a tie 
bound round him by circumstances with such close and inti- 
mate folds, that it had appeared a,s if it could never be totally 
dissevered, lie had cast off a fatal companionship for ever, 
which had already endured too long. 

Ere the sun had quite gone down, however, his mind be- 
came more culm; lie recollected where he stood; lit* run his 
eye along the line of coast: he raised it to the sky above: he 
gazed pensively at the sea below his feet, and marked the 
long, bow- like sails that skimmed across the waters towards 
the resting -place for the night. 

The whole hay and the sea beyond it were alive with boats, 
and Morley Ernstein thought, “Amongst all those is probably 
one that bears to the same shore with 1113 self her who 1 once 
believed was to be my leading star to every high act and 
noble purpose, but who has left me in darkness and despair. 
Over those waters her bark is steering, and perhaps her mind 
no longer with the eye of memory sees him whom she once 
loved, any more than her corporeal eye beholds im here. 
How calm everything is l how tranquil! — and that small cloud, 
catching the last rays of the sun, glows like the conscious 
cheek of love. I wonder why all the boats are hurrying into 
Naples. This seems to me the very hour for lingering on 
the sea. I will go out and sail again and as he thus thought, 
he beckoned one of his boatmen, whom he saw on the beach 
below, to come up by the steps in the rock and speak with 
him. Ere the man could reach him, however, a change had 
come over the whole scene. The waves in the bay became 
crested with white foam; a sudden rushing sound was heard; 
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then came a light breath of air ; and then a number of orange- 
trees and large oleanders, which were ranged upon the terrace 
of the villa, were levelled with the ground in a moment by a 
violent gust of wind. Morley himself, though strong and 
powerful, was obliged to catch at a great ilex for support.* 
Leaves and branches were torn up and whirled away, and a 
thin, dusty film was carried suddenly over sea and land, not 
sufficient to intercept the sight, but to render all the lately 
glowing features of the scene grey and sad. Whistling and 
screaming through the branches of the trees, over the rocks 
and stones, and through the windows and porticoes, the storm 
rushed on; and the Neapolitan servants ran hither and 
thither, closing the windows, and increasing the din and con- 
fusion by their shouts, outcries, and gesticulations. As soon 
as he had somewhat recovered himself, Morley placed his 
back against the tree, the large branches of which were w T aving 
to and lro like reeds, and gazed out upon the ^ca. When he 
last looked in that direction, he had seen a vessel apparently 
steering from Capri, and sailing gallantly on towards Sorrento. 
He had then regarded it with that indefinite feeling of in- 
terest which often attaches to one particular thing amongst 
many similar ones, we cannot tell why or wherefore. Perhaps 
it was a thought which casually struck him, that Juliet might 
be on board of that polacca, which caused him to look more 
intently at the vessel I have mentioned than at any of the 
rest. But, whatever it might be, she had formed a beautiful 
object in tlic view, with all sails set, and the last red light of 
the sun dyeing her canvass with bright crimson. When 
be turned his eyes towards her again, however, now that the 
squall was raging with such fury, he could hardly believe she 
was the same ship. One of her masts was gone, and seemed 
to lie over the side, only attached to the vessel bv the cordage. 
It was evident that the crew were taking in sail, and endea- 
vouring to case her in every way; hut while Morley still 
gazed, the other mast went overboard, and she lay a com- 
plete log on the water, the gale still blowing tremendously 
and dead upon the shore, whilst the night was rapidly com- 
ing ou. 

Climbing slowdy up the stairs in the rock, tht? boatman to 
W'hom Morley had beckoned now approached him with diffi- 
culty, and the young Englishman, pointing to the vessel in 
distress, asked if he knew what she w as. He replied that she 
was some Sicilian polacca, and that lie had seen her lying off 
‘.Capri while they were out sailing in the morning. 

“ She’ll not see another day rise,” added the man. u Many 

* Let no reader suppose that either the suddenness or the violence of this 
•tom is exaggerated : such is by no means the ease. 
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a poor sinner has gone to putigatory already to-night. Did 
you see that felucca upset and go down, sir, just as she was 
getting round the point?” 

“No,” answered Morley — “no; hut we must not leave 
that ship to perish. You must get out tlic boat; 1 will go 
off to her.” 

The man laughed at the very idea. It is true, the wind 
was blowing dead upon the land, the sea running tremendously 
high, the gale scarcely at all abated in fury, the night coming 
on dark and stormy, and the heavens looking totalty unlike 
the pure, clear, starlit skies that had liung above them ior the 
last six weeks. "While he was still arguing with liis master, 
however, a faint, distant, flash, and the booming roar of a gun 
from the polacca, appealed to the heart of the young Knglish- 
man for help; anti, assuming a somewhat sterner tone, he 
bade the man, in the language of command, gather together 
his companions and prepare the boat. He obeyed so lor as 
collecting together the rest of the boatmen went, but no pro- 
gress was made in getting the boat ready, and they remained 
drawn into a knot, talking eagerly and gesticulating violently 
— screaming, shouting, grinning, laughing, and almost weep- 
ing, in a manner that can only be seen in Italy. 

Morley waited for a minute or two w ith some impatience, 
and then, approaching them, used every means that the reader 
ma 3 r conceive to induce them to accompany him. lie suc- 
ceeded so far, at length, that one of the younger men yielded, 
and declared lie would go if the padrone would but stay a 
quarter of an hour to let the wind go down. Such a squiill, 
he said, never lasted long, and at all events it would he more 
moderate. 1 he consent of one soon brought that of the rest, 
and Morley ordered them in the mean time to make every 
preparation. Hoping, perhaps, that he would change his 
purpose, they contrived to extend the cpiarter of an hour to 
nearly double that time, notwithstanding all their master's 
impatience and reiterated commands, while the darkness in- 
creased, and gun after gun told the dangerous situation of the 
vessel, and each showed, by the greater brightness of the flash 
and loudness of the sound, that she was driving rapidly upon 
the rocky coast. 

At lengthy however, an effort was made; the boat was 
pushed out of the cove, and rowed through the calmer water 
of the little bay. A tremendous sea was still running beyond, 
although the violence of the wind had certainly somewhat 
diminished; and old Adam Gray, w T ho, without a wrnrd, had 
watched the proceedings of his master, knowing too well that 
the attempt to restrain him would be in vain, now from the 
top of the rock gazed at the boat rushing out into the waves, 
and kept his eyes upon it till it was lost to his sight amidst 
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the dark struggling -waters. He tried to catch it again, but 
in vain; all was dim upon the face of the sea; and then, turn- 
ing his eyes towards the spot where the signals of distress 
from time to time showed the position of the polacca, he re- 
mained with his grey iiair floating in the wind, and his heart 
full of sad and anxious apprehensions. 

After a time the firing ceased, and the old man muttered to 
himself, “They have either reached her, or she has gone 
down.” Then came the longest and most terrible apace of 
expectation. Everything was darkness around; the only 
sound that interrupted the silence was the fierce rushing of 
the wind, which still continued to blow with awful fury; the 
sky also was covered with clouds, so that no light fell upon 
the waters, and the only sight that met the eyes of old Adam 
Gray, as he gazed down from above, was the white foaming, 
tops of the waves, which seemed boiling as in a caldron. 

“ I wonder,” he thought, “ if I were to pile up a beacon 
here, whether he would understand what it meant. At all 
events, it would show him the villa and the rocks, so as to 
enable him to steer. 1 will try it, at all risks;” and calling 
to several ol‘ the other servants, who w*erc down below, look- 
ing out- as well as himself, he made them gather together a 
quantity of old wood wh.ch had been left in a corner of the 
vineyard; and with one or two decayed olive-trees, which 
had just been cut down, a Are wa? soon lighted on the extreme 
verge of the rock, and in about ten minutes spread its red 
glare far and wide. 

Perhaps the good man expected that, besides giving light 
to any one who might be wandering over the surface of the 
waters, it would enable him also to see what was passing 
the waves below; but in this he was mistaken, and for a 
quarter of an hour longer he watched in vain. During that 
time the wind subsided still move, and at length Adam Gray 
thought he hoard his master’s voice raised loudly. A mo- 
ment after, a slight tla b, like that of a pistol, was seen in the 
little bay, and the rocks around echoed with the report. 

“Quick! light the torches! — light the torches!” cried the * 
old man; and, taking one of the flambeaux which he lud 
brought out, he ran down the steps through the rock, to the 
place where the boat was usually hauled up. The other ser- 
„ vauts followed; but before they reached the shove the grating 
sound of her keel was heard, and the first sight presented to 
the eves of Adam Gray was his master, pale and dripping, 
carrying across the narrow ledge of rock the form of a lady* 
whose lace rested on his shoulder, while her arms were clasped*' 
tightly around him. 

The blaze of the torches seemed to rou*c her, or else it was 
some words that Morh\ whispered, for she raised her head* 
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exclaiming, u Now, Morley, set me down. There are others 
who need your care.” 

“Not yet,” said Morley; “not till you are under shelter. 
This at least J&tavc a right to do. Light us up the rock, good 
Adam; the rest stay here till you have got out the other 
women. Captain,” he added, speaking in Italian to a tall, 
athletic man, who had sprung to the shore after him, 14 take 
care of 3 our own people, and follow us to the villa. Are you 
sure the oilier boat went down?” 

44 1 saw it sink,” replied the man, in a sad tone; and, 
hunting on up the steps with Juliet in his arms, Morley 
paused not till he had laid her 011 a sofa in the saloon; then 
bending down ins head, lie kissed her cheek, saving, 44 Thank 
God'"’ Alter gazing on her for a moment, he added, 44 Now 
I will see to jour cousin. 1 fear she is much worse. Here, 
my good women,” lie continued, speaking to the wife of the 
conladino and her daughters, who had followed him into the 
‘house — “ there is a lady below who will much want your care. 

, Come with me.” 

lu a lew minutes he returned, bearing Lady Malcolm in his 
arms, appuiently lifeless. She was soon carried to his own 
bed-room, and such means were employed to restore her as 
the experience of any of the party could suggest. Juliet in 
her anxiety lor her cousin lorgot herself and all she had suf- 
feied: but ere k/ng she bad the happiness to hear her utter a 
lew word-, of thanks and hope. 

“Now leave her with me and her woman,” said the wile of 
the conladino, who had shown skid a* well a* tenderness in 
her care ol tin suiJertr; 44 u few hours 1 sleep will do more lor 
her than an \ thing else. Go with that lady, girls,” she con- 
tinued, speaking to her own daughters, “ami lintl her some 
clothes, Vo" she i.> very wet.” 

Morl. j led Juliet forth, and then, in the same grave tone 
in illicit he hud hitherto spoken, besought her to change her 
dreys and take some refreshment and repose. 44 1 must go 
myself,” he added, “to make sure that there is assistance at 
hand, in case of any of the poor wretches in the other boat 
reaching the shore. Though they abandoned you and their 
companions, we must not abandon them. Farewell, then, 
for to-night. Lie down to rest. We shall meet to-morrow.” 
j Juliet gazed on him in silence and sadness, but made no 
i reply, and Morley left her. 

* About an hour was spent by the young Englishman in aeiitl- 
people with lights along the rocks, but without any result. 

! *he boat in which .some of the seamen had left the ship had, 
as the master of the vessel said, gone down almost imme- 
diately, and the bodies of those it contained were not found 
for several days. 
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With a slow and thoughtful step, while the moon began to 
struggle with the clouds, Morlcy Ernstein returned to his own 
dwelling, passed along the corridor, gave some orders to Adam 
dray, and entered the saloon. To his surprise, on raiding his 
eyes, he helield Juliet standing as if watching for his return, 
itorlcy paused for a moment, gazed at her with a look lull of 
emotion that could not he spoken, then closed the door, and, 
advancing, threw his arms around her and pressed her to b ; " 
heart. Juliet strove not to withdraw herself, but leaned her 
lace upon his bosom and wept. 

“Juliet,” he said, in a low voice, as he felt her heart throb- 
bing against his; “Juliet, we must never part! It is no 
longer happiness or misery with me, Juliet; it is life or death. 
You arc mine, or no other sun ever rises lor me again. 
Choose, Juliet — chooftc! The words of late are upon } T our 
lips. If you love me, you are mine; if you love me not, I 
am nothing!” 

“ I do! 1 do!” cried Juliet, throwing her own arms aroundf 4 
him, and speaking with a vehemence that he had ne\er known 
her use. “1 do love you, Morlcy; I always have loved you; 

I never loved any but you. Think not \ ou have suffered 
alone, Morlcy* oh! 1 have endured more than it is possible 
for human language to declare. Can you doubt that 1 love 
you? If you do, tell me how you will have me prove my 
love, and 1 am ready to do it, even though the breaking of 
my \o\v should break my heart, and destroy me here, as well 
ns bring wrath upon my head hereafter. Speak, Morlcy — 
speak ’ Love you? Oh, yes! better than anything on earth; 
better, 1 fear, than heaven!” 

Morlcy clasped her closer to liis heart, and pressed his lips 
again ami again upon her brow and cheek; the} burned as if 
with fire. She had asked him what he would have her do, 
and now he told her with all the eloquent words of mssion. 
lie saw her gaze wildly upon him : lie thought that she hesi i» 
tated. Then all the fell words with which Lit berg had urged 
him came buck to his memory, and he was about to emjilfjg 
their power upon her al&o; from the tempted to become xHtt 
tempter! . v 

But— happily — oh! most happily, for both, Juliet replied,* 
before be had blasted her esteem. 

“Say no more, Morlcy,” she said; “say no more: I am 
yours for ever;” and she put her hand in his. “Oh, Lord 
God!” she added, “ if I sin in breaking the solemn vow 1 made 
to those who first gave me life, forgive me in tby mercy! But 
for him on whose account I break it, that life which they gave ' 
would now be at an end. His is the existence that 1 hence- 
forth possess, and surely it can be no crime to dedicate it all 
to liim, 1 will try, Morley," she continued; “1 will try to 
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forget that vow that I have made to those who are dead, or to 
k think that I am now exempt from its obligation ; yet I fear it 
' will often return to make your Juliet sad, and that my peace 
of mind will always be disturbed by the thought of a parent's 
curse/’ 

Morlcy cast down his eyes as one bewildered. lie gazed 
thoughtfully on the ground for several moments. He trem- 
bled at the feeling of a great escape; and then he murmured, 
u IIerc has been some mistake! Tell me, Juliet, wliat was 
this vow? It cannot be binding on you now, but yet 1 must 
hear it.” 

u Hear it, Morlcy, and decide for me,” said Juliet, with a 
melancholy look. ‘‘The vow is a double one. My mother, 
Morlcy, on her death-bed, alter a life of grief and sorrow 
for hating disobeyed her own parent, exacted from me a 
solemn pledge that I would never become the wife of any 
man to whom my father forbade me to give my band. Mor- 
ley, lie did forbid me to unite mye-clf to you. He demanded 
from me a vow that I would not, on my duty as his child; and 
his last words were the bitterest, the most awful, curse upon 
my bead if 1 disobeyed.” 

There was a step in the room, which caused Juliet to turn 
her head, while Morley, whose face was towards the door, 
made an impetuous sign to the person who had entered to 
retire; hut old Adam Gray came in with a respectful hut a 
► determined countenance, and Juliet, with a glowing cheek, 
withdrew herself from Moriey’s arm. 

“ 1 beg your pardon, Sir Morley,” said the old man; 41 hut 
wliat I have to say must he said — 1 can keep it clown no 
longer: I care not whether it offends or not. I have loved 
you from a hoy, sir, and will tell you the truth, even though, 
it make you angry. The young lady that you are talking to 
— I do not mean to say anything against her, though she has 
made you unhappy enough, I’m sure.” 

“ Quit the room, Adam Gray!” exclaimed Morlcy, sternly. 

“!Not till I have told you, sir,” replied the old servant. 

I’ve heard it's her father’s will makes her do all this ; but 
*8he is no more what she fancies herself than I am. Your 
father always said, sir, that she was not old Carr’s daughter, 
and wished Lady Malcolrr— that is, Lady Clavering, as I 
ought to call her now — to try it with him. That was the 
cause of the quarrel; for your father said he was a swindler, 
and you know all Mrs. Carr’s property went to Lady Malcolm 
if she had not a child; and so, when their baby died, he got 
this young lady up from Sergeant More’s wife, who had it to 
nurse; but the cheat w T as as plain as possible, for this baby was 
six weeks old, and the other but a day or two; hut as poor 
Mrs. Carr was so ill that she knew nothing about it, and the 
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baby was brought up by hand, nobody could prove then, ex- 
cept the nurse and Mrs. More. I can prove it now, however, 
and that I will, too, let come of it what may.” 

Oh, is it — can it be true?” cried Juliet. u Tell me, tell 
me,” she continued, disengaging herself from Morlcv’s em- 
brace, and laying her hand upon the old man’s arm, “ can you 
prove it? Can you show, beyond a doubt, that I am not his 
child? I would give anything — I would give everything — 
but, alas!” she added, suddenly recollecting herself, “if it be 
as you say, Adam Gray, 1 shall have nothing to give. I shall 
be a beggar, Morley. A V ill you value your Juliet less?” 

41 A thousand-told more, dearest!” replied her lo\ er. “There 
was an internal conviction of the truth in my heart from the 
very first. I was sure that old man could not he your father; 
that the. same blood never ran in his veins and in yours.” 

41 And whose, then, is the blood that runs in mine?” said 
Juliet, thoughtfully. 44 It i- strange. Morley — very strange; 
and yet 1 own that 1 am most thankful to God that it is us it 
is; for amongst many painful things that 1 have endured 
through life, one of the most painful has been a conviction 
that 1 was not really an affectionate and tender daughter; that 
1 could not lo\e my father as natural impulse would prompt 
one to do. Often have 1 struggled with myself, often have I 
wept over my own sensations, and have thought that, though 
he was unkind, and cold, and hitter towards me, if I had 
really the feelings which a child ought to have, 1 should for- 
get every sort of harsh and chilling act in filial love. But, 
oh! 1 do regret my mother ; 1 do regret mv poor mother! She 
was always gentle, aHectionate, and fond of me.” 

41 Because she Lho'ifjht you were her child, and he Knew you 
were not his,” replied Adam Gray; “that was the cause of the 
difference. Miss Juliet. And though I can’t understand how 
you and Sir Morley have settled matters, so a** to seem very 
happy at what I feared might make you otherwise, 1 hope you 
will lorgive me; and as to proving it, I have got Mrs. More’s 
■ declaration myself, signed with her own hand , and her daughter 
. lias got all the papers which the old woman left at her death. 
I promised not to sav a word till she was dead, and should 
not, indeed, have told it now, but that I thought you were 
ill-using my poor master, Miss Juliet” 

“ 1 hope 1 have not done so,” said Juliet, with a sad smile 
at the old man's bl witness. “We may sometimes be obliged 
to make those we love unhappy without ill-using them. Adam 
Gray, 1 think you should have known me better. But, how- 
ever, perhaps now 1 may have the power of rendering him 
happy instead. Morley, you seem sad.” 

44 No,” answ cred Morley, “lam not, my beloved : but even 
in intense joy itselt, sucli as I now experience, there may be 
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a melancholy, Juliet — at all event* a pensivencss: there must 
be, indeed, as long as man feels in his own heart- that he is 
utterly unworthy of the goodness and mercy of God. To- 
gether with the sensations of relief and blessing which were 
given me by the tidings of this night, and the knowledge that 
you are mine without one shade of regret hanging over our 
union, comes the recollection of how little J had merited such 
joy; how 1 had repined and struggled, how many acts of e\il 
I had actually boon guilty of under the influence of despair, 
hew many more 1 might have been tempted to commit, how 
many 1 wa» upon the very eve of plunging into. J must not 
tell you, Juliet — 1 cannot toll you — all t*- ~t my words to you 
this \cry night implied, before J found what were really the 
tics that bound you.” 

“■Say not a word, dear Mnrley — say not a word!” replied 
Juliet, sadly hut tenderly*: “itliai- been bitter enough to know 
that 1 h:nc been making yen wretched as well as m3 self. 
TVJint would it be to think 'that 1 luid plunged you into any 
evil?” 

44 It is past, Juliet — it is past!” said Morley; “and though 
the Lvl year will ever remain uj on my memory as one dark 
and gloomy spot, yet, dear girl, h may La no dbad\ outage to 
me lobe mi humbler man for the rest o>’ my lite, fur' sad 
experi .nee of iny T own weakness. Lot, bar!' 1 ’ he ex. 1, meed, 
hearing a sound non* ual in that nnnote place; “there i* Hie 
galloping of a horse's feet. INo be. I news from S<nenfo, I 
hope. Ibin down and see, good Adam, and bring me word 
quickly." 


CHAPTER LV HI. 

WoiiLfY Eiivkteiv had not been alone in watching with eager 
terror tin. progress of the storm and the wreck of the Sicilian 
polacta* m, the night with the events of which we have lately 
been busy. Helen Ihirham also had seen the first e Herts of 
the squall, with terror the more intense because she knew, 
not only that Juliet must he at ihat ^ery time upon the 
waters, but also because she wa< aware that she must he within 
a few leagues of the shore of Sorrento, upon which the wind 
was Mowing with such dreadful velumonce. Juliet bad 
written her a note from Capri, where they' had paused for an 
hour to the island, and had even so accurately described 
the vessel that Helen had seen and mognhed ii belou the 
Storm began. Each howl of the gale, when it first commenced, 
made her heart sink with apprehension ; and thougli tin re are 
some people in the world, unfortunately, who nun' dieam that 
thoughts would come across Helen'* mind to check, it not to 
mitigate, her anxiety for her friend, yet he it said, moat truly, 
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that Helen only remembered Juliet at that moment as one 
who had ever been teuder and kind; who had been a sister to 
her when the ties of kindred failed; who had loved her with 
disinterested love, and soothed her in the time of sorrow and 
mourning. 

As soon as it was possible, notwithstanding the fury of the 
wind, she went out to the highest point of the coast, though 
it required all the strength of Harry Martin and another 
strong man to steady her steps. 13ut Helen could not resolve 
to remain within while one whom she so dearly loved was 
perishing amidst the waves; and on the top of the promon- 
tory she found a number of Italians gazing out likewise, their 
eyes all fixed upon that vessel, now mastless, and abandoned 
to the fury of the w aters, and which was growing dimmer and 
more dim to their sight as the beams of day were fading away 
from the sky. Then came the signals of distress, and all 
those terrible moments ere the polacca was totally hidden by 
the night. But Helen, though powerless, remained not inac- 
tive: she endeavoured, though in vain, to induce the fisher- 
men to put olf a boat; she inquired fruitlessly for any persons 
more venturous than the rest; she offered sums that seemed 
of incredible magnitude to the poor Sorrentincs, for any one 
who would go forth to give aid to the vessel in distress. None 
would undertake it ; and as the night went on, one by one the 
people who had been assembled dropped away, and left lier 
standing there, still gazing out into the darkness, but unable 
to tear herself from the spot. 

At length the same idea which had occurred to old Adam 
Gray struck Harry Martin. “In half-an-hour from this 
time, madam, M he said, “that ship will be upon these rocks. 
Will it not be better to get a number of men with torches, all 
ready to help and save as many of the crew as possible V” 

“ Oh, yes!” cried llclcn; “fly — by all means, fiy, and col- 
lect as many as possible. Bay them well, and promise a large 
reward lor every life that is saved. Quick! my good friend, 
quick! I will return to the villa with the courier. J fear I 
can do no good here. IS' ever miud me, Martin, hut gather the 
people together as fiist as possible.” 

According to her orders, Harry Martin left her; and after 
remaining for about ten minutes more, Helen was turning to 
go back to her own dwelling, when one of 'the servants of the 
villa came up, seeking for her in the darkness, to tell her that 
some people hail been sent over to Sorrento by Sijr Morley 
Ernstein, who entertained some apprehensions regarding her 
safety. Scarcely had the man spoken when the dim forms of 
two or three other persons were seen sauntering up the rocky 
road, and Helen, somewhat alarmed at what she heard, and 
not liking their appearance, hastened her steps. She passed 
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another and another, without being able in the obscurity to 
discern their faces, and the sound of footfalls following made 
her heart beat strangely. At length four men presented 
themselves, linked arm in arm, and at the same moment a 
loud whistle was heard from those behind. At that signal an 
immediate rush was made upon Helen and those tvlio w T ere 
with her. The two men were knocked down in an instant; 
and Helen, caught up by arms which it was vain to resist, was 
borne away, shrieking, and calling in vain for help. 

“This wav, eccellcnza! this way! 7 ’ cried a voice in Italian, 
while the speaker apparently ran on before; “round by this 
wall and the back of the houses, or we shall be stopped. 
Once on the road to Vico and we are safe. The house you 
hade us get is that way; tlic other men will take care we are 
not pursued. Here — round to the light, sir.” 

Helen ceased not, however, to cry lor help, as long as 
strength remained, but it was in vain ; and for two miles the 
man w ho carried her bore her on with a. rapidity that made 
his own breath come thick and hard. At length, as they 
were entering what seemed a wilder and less cultivated part 
of the country, where the walls of the vineyards and gardens 
had ceased, and nothing was before them but the hills covered 
with their odoriferous plants, he paused, saying, “1 must stop 
for a minute. Hid the men make a circle round us.” 

“<)h r ’ cried Helen, “tor pity’s sake let me go I What 
have 1 done to injure you? If you will let me go, you shall 
have any ransom that \ou name.” 

“ Hansom!” he replied, speaking in English, and in a voice 
too well known; “ half a world should not ransom you, till 
you become a thing you yourself loathe. You scorned my 
love in England; you .-corned it still more bitterly at Home; 
but now T have you amongst these wild hills, and the Cod 
that delivers you will he a (iod indeed! Come on, my men 
— come on!” he continued: “see, the moon is breaking 
through the clouds, and the wind is going down; we are still 
too near the houses. Come on quickly, J say; I think 1 hear 
a horse's feet.” 

Helen heard the same sound, and shrieked aloud for aid, 
but help did not come. r i liey hurried her on; the echo of 
the hole's feet died aw r ay, and Liebcrg said, in a bitter tone, 
“ He hears not the sweet music, or, like the deaf adder, he 
stoppeth his car to the song of the charmer. Your mode of 
journeying is unpleasant, perhaps; it will soon be over, lady, 
so content yourself lor a time.” 

When he had gone about a quarter of a mile farther, how- 
ever, a distant noise met the ears of the whole party, not like 
noise of one horse’s feet, but as if there were many coming 
. up at full gallop by the same path which they were pursuing 
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Helen found her persecutor’s arms clasped more tightly round 
her, while his pace grew still more rapid; and, confirmed by * 
these signs in the faint hope she entertained of assistance 
being near, she again called aloud for help. 

“ Tie this over her mouth!"’ cried one of the men, giving 
Liebcrg a handkerchief: “ they cannot trace us here, unless 
her screams bring them up.” 

“That accursed moon will betray us!” exclaimed Liebcrg. 

41 Cannot we get down in the hollow way?” 

They will hem us in there,” said the man. “By the 
body of Bacchus! they have got round, and are before us! 
Bend down, ccccllcnza — bend down! Curse that sci earning! 

I will drive my knife into her!” 

“Hero — take her!” cried Lh'hcrg. 41 We shall have to 
fight them, (’all up some of the men from behind. Tie her, 
and keep her here! They cannot lie so main as we arc. Vie 
will soon disperse them. Here come three right down upon 
us. Call up some of the men from behind, 1 sat !” 

The man to whom he spoke uttered the some loud whistle 
that Helen had heard be!* we ; but at that voiy moment two 
or three shots were heard from the ground \shirh they had 
just passed over, and then a whole volley, while the three 
horsemen, who had galloped «*n and intercepted Lichcrg’s 
further pi ogress, cnuulit sight of him by the clear moonlight, 
and were coming down at full speed. 

44 Huzza! we lia\e them— v.v have them!*’ cried the voice 
of Harry Martin. 11 In Hod’s name, leave him to tne, Sir 
M or lev. You look to the lady.” 

But as he spoke, two of Lie berg's hired riifiians rushed up, 
in that picture-quo and nexer-to-he-rni, -taken le-tume which 
the Italian bandits have alheted. the ribbons on their hate 
floating wildly in the gale, and their long gm,s earned easily 
in their hands. 

“ \Ye cannot help you.” they cried; ‘mu* cannot Help 
you: they arc too many for us. Bertolt) is down, and so is 
Marino.” 

u Ihit strike one stroke!” exclaimed Liebcrg, furiously; 

“ here are but three before ns." 

“But there are twenty behind.” answered one of the men. 

“ However, here goes! * and rai-ing his gun to his shoulder, 
he tired. 

Ili.s companion followed his example the very moment * 
after, and msrantlv one of their opponents went clown, horse . 
and man together. Another hor-ie reared and plunged, hut 
darted forward again with a staggering pace; and the horse- 
man, finding that the bca-t tvus wounded, sprang to the 
l* ground and ca-t away the rein. The other man, \\ ho had 
pulso fallen, started up, and U\ o of Lie berg's companions, each 
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taking a separate way, turned and fled. The man who still 
remained mounted was turning liis rein to pursue them, hut 
the voice ofMorley Ernstein stopped him, exclaiming, “This 
W av_ -this u ay ! r iiicrc stands the villain himself. 1 know 
him hut too well.” 

“This it* for you, Sir Morlcy Ernstein!” shouted Liebcrg, 
levelling a pi.-tol, and firing at the same moment. 

Motley staggered back; but the ball, discharged from too 
great a distance, only hurt him slightly, and the next moment 
he darted lorn aid again. 

“Shall 1 kill lieiV” cried the Italian who stood beside 
Licberg. 

His mooter paused tor a single instant, then caught Helen 
up again in Ins arms, asking, “The dill’ is near, is it not?” 
and without waiting a reply, he ran with the swiftness of 
lightning up the side of the lull. The moon was now shining 
clearly, i have said, and the whole party beheld and fol- 1 
lowed him. The man on horseback contrived lo turn him 
once, as a greyhound dots a hare; but neither Morlcy nor 
Ilurry Martin, though by their companion’s manoeuvre they 
gained upon him considerably, dared to lire, for fear of hitting 
Helen. 

At length Licberg paused, but it was only on the very 
verge o! the rock overlooking flic sea; and there lie stood, 
lauglnng aloud, with the peculiar mocking laugh which ahvuvs 
marked that he thought he had won the day. His tall, mag- 
nificent foiuiwas seen clear and distinct in the moonlight; 
and Morlcy mid those who were with him, not three paces 
distant, could even distinguish his features, and the look of 
dark and savage triumph by which they were animated. 

“ Keep back, Sir Morlcy Ernstein, v he cried, “ and hear a 
word or two! When first we met, 1 felt that the fate of one 
of us depended on the other. You have me at bay, but 1 
liave my advantage too. If you drive me ever this precipice, 
you not only destroy a woman who loves you, but you kill 
your own hi other — ay! your father’s son, Sir Morlcy, by a 
lady of higher rank than your own low-born dam. have you 
any scruples of fraternal tenderness? J have none!” and at 
the same moment he clasped Helen tightly round the waist 
with his left arm, and stretched out his right with a second 
pistol, in the act to fire. 

Ere he could draw the trigger, however, with a bound 
which cleared the intervening space in an instant, Harry 
Martin was upon him. One powerful arm was cast around 
Helen, tearing her from her persecutor; the other preyed a 
pistol right into Licberg's ear. The cock fell; there were a 
flash and a report; and reeling back, with Helen in his arms, 
from the edge of the precipice, over which he had nearly fallen 
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in his effort to rescue her, the hardy Englishman exclaimed, 
“I have saved you! by G — , I have saved you!” 

And where was Lieberg? He had disappeared ; and though 
Sir Morley Einstein caused long and diligent search to be 
made for his body under the cliffs upon the following morning, 
it was nowhere to be found. The sea did not approach near 
enough to have washed it away; none of the peasants or fisher- 
men had seen or heard of it; and the only thing that could 
give any indication of his fate was a drop or two of blood on 
the spot where he had stood. 

CHAPTER LIX. 

There arc few sensations that affect the heart of man which 
are more impressive, 1 might almost say sublime, than those 
which he feels when lie awakes from the first sleep that is 
afforded to him after strange and stirring events, when some 
vast change lias been effected, when some great result has 
been achieved. 1 hiring that dark and terrible night — that 
night so full of joy and pain, which we have spoken of in the 
last chapter — Morley Ernstein obtained but little refreshing 
repose. Much confusion and agitation took place in his own 
dwelling after he returned thither with Helen Harlmm; and 
the emotions of joy, we all know, are not less exciting than 
even those of grief. 

The meeting between .Edict and Helen was in itself affect- 
ing to both, and equally so to him who witnessed it; hut 
Helen Barhaiu was the same that she had always been: 
generous and enthusiastic in her alfections, and thinking far 
less of herself than of others. When Morley, indeed, led her 
into the room where Juliet waited his return w T ith anxious 
expectation, her heart fluttered, and her lips murmured a few 
words, which might perhaps he pra\cr; hut she cast her arms 
round her friend, and told her all the terror and the anguish 
she had felt while uncertain of her fate upon the sea. 

u But now,’’ she added, alter the events which had just 
taken place upon the hill had been related to their lair auditor, 
“from all I see, and from a few word?, which he has spoken, 
dear Juliet, 1 believe 1 may thank God, not only for saving 
you from destruction, but restoring you fully to him towards 
whom I am such a debtor. To see you both happy will be 
the greatest happiness to me, lor indeed I may well say that 
I love you better than any beings on this earth; and I am 
very sure, as no one can ever confer such benefits upon me 
as you have done, so no one will ever arise even to share in 
Itliat affection which is your due from me.” 

In conversation such as this, and in inquiries, explanations, 

1 arrangements, two or three hours passed after M or ley’s 
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return, and it wanted but a short time of the dawn when he 
laid down his head to rest. Thought occupied that space, 
and the sky was growing grey with the approach of daylight 
when sleep fell upon the young Englishman’s eyes, lie slept 
for about two hours, then rose and went out to gaze over the 
sea. All was calm and tranquil. The storm which had swept 
the waters on the preceding evening had passed away; sun- 
shine, and brightness, and tranquillity had returned; and 
Morlev could not help finding in the atmospheric changes of 
that night- a symbol of the workings ol‘ his own fate which 
had just taken place. lie felt that a tempest had swept over ' 
him’ had passed, and had left a calm to soothe his heart. He 
raised his voice to God, and thanked llim lor the infinity of 
Ilis mercies. 

Morley Ernstcin had yel more to be grateful for than per- 
haps he already knew; but he was quite satisfied with his 
fate, and sought to inquire no further. He easily com pre- • 
hended how, with rash haste, he had concluded that .Juliet 
had become Lady Clavering. and would have asked no further 
questions on a subject, the very memory of which was pain- 
ful to him, had not the good countess herself, with her usual 
kind simplicity, thought it right to explain toiler young friend, 
as soon as she* could get down, on the day which followed that 
of the shipwreck, all the reasons and motives of her marriage 
with Lord Clavering. 

“ I dare say you, my dear Morley,” she said, “ and a great 
number of other people, thought it a very silly tiling for an 
old woman like myself to do, and perhaps for my good lord 
also; but we ha\e known each other for some thirty years, 
and have seen each other at periods of great grief for the loss 
of those we loved better than we shall ever love again. We 
both found ourselves somewhat solitary in life; and, when 1 
saw that Juliet lu re had made up her mind to give her hand 
to you, I listened to the proposal of Lord Clavering, though 
I had some time before hesitated to agree to it. You may 
he very sure, my dear Morley, that neither wealth nor station 
was my object: for though my incqpic was a very limited one, 

I always made it answer my purposes, and, at all eveuts, it 
was as gTcat as ambition.” 

“Had you waited a little,” said Morley, looking at Juliet 
with a smile, “your fortune would have been much in- 
creased.” 

Lady Clavering was surprised, but the tale was soon told, 
and Adam Gray himself’ was sent for to explain the whole, 
lie now' repeated what he had said the night before; but, as a 
proof of his assertions, he produced a paper which the widow 
of Sergeant More had signed, as the reader may recollect, 
when she was journeying with him and her daughter to Don- 
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taster. By this she acknowledged that, shortly after hn\ 
amTal m England, whither she had come after leaving her 
husband with the army, she had taken up her abode in a 
small Yorkshire village, between Morlcy Court and Yelverly, 
with three children of her own, and one infant, the daughter 
af an officer in the Austrian service. This infant she had 
brought from the Continent, leaving its fatiier dying and its 
mother dead. She had received some kindness from the 
father of Sir Morlcy Ernstein on her first arrival, and he had 
seen the infant she brought. But before she had been a week 
in the cottage she inhabited, Mr. Carr himself came down one 
night in haste, and concluded with her a bargain, by which, 
for the sum of two hundred pounds, and the promise of future 
protection and support, she gave up to him the infant which 
she had brought to England, and, takiug the dead child in its 
place, pretended that her little charge had fallen sick and ex- 
pired. The motive assigned by Mr. Carr for bis part of this 
proceeding was, that his wife would go distracted it* she found 
her child had died. But Mrs. More soon began to hear ru- 
mours of a different sort. Sir Morley Ernsteufs lather came 
down to her, and, with kindly though serious admonitions, 
besought her to tell the truth in regard to the death of the 
child, us a considerable properly was at stake. Mr. Carr 
himself ultimately acknowledged the fact to her; but by pay- 
ment of a second sum, and obtaining her husbands promotion, 
induced her to go uith Sergeant More to India, where she 
remained for eighteen or nineteen years,* 

Such were the mu tints of the paper which Adam Cray now 
read; but Jane Martin, be said, possessed all the mure im- 
portant documents, and she was soon brought from Sorrento, 
to throw what light, she could upon the case. She produced 
four curious documents, perfectly sufficient to confirm all that 
the old man had asserted. The first was another dear state- 
ment by Mrs. More herself, precisely similar in all material 
jMLiitB to tlie other: it was drawn up by her own hand, signed 
and witnessed. The next was an a e know lodgment of the facts, 
which she had extorted from Mr. Carr be lore she would 
consent to leave England. The third was a certificate, in 
German, of the birth of Juliet Willoughby; and the fourth, 
ft letter from her lather. Captain Willoughby, to the rector ol 
some parish in Yorkshire, recommending the child to his care, 
and begging him to interest the writer's elder brother in the 
poor orphan. On this letter was written, in Mrs. More’s 
hand. 44 The rector had died of the fever before I got to 
Inland” 

^ ‘‘ Show me those two last papers,” exclaimed Lady Claver- 
.ing, as Morley read them aloud: 41 let me see them. Morley; 
n\c see them! Juliet, my dear child!” she continued, 
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Kiting lier arms around her, after she had read and re-read 
Ere papers; “ if you have lost 011c father, you have found an- 
other: that Captain Willoughby is my husband!” 

It were needless to trouble the reader with further expla- 
. nations, or to ask his permission, like the vanquished party 
after a battle, u to bury our dead.” If he will turn to the 
first part of this volume, he will see the reference made by 
Lord ('layering himself, which probably he skipped at the 
time, as being irrelevant to the history before him, to somo of 
the circumstances of his early life; and 1 can afibrd him no 
further inhumation, not poss* easing any myself. Suffice it, 
that that m hlcman, on his arrival at Naples, about a fortnight, 
afterwards, held Juliet to his heart, and wept over her as a 
long-lost clnld, and that without any tedious delay lie united 
his daughter to the man whom she had always loved. 

As lor Mu Ly, he vvu" happier than even imagination, 
warmed by love and expectation, had been able to paint; and 
with Julut by his side, let it be said, the good ‘‘Tenant of 
the Heart” — the high, the holy, and the pure — the spirit of 
the soul — maintained a perpetual sway over her more earthly 
com rad v. 

Some five or six years after the period of this tale, the two 
cottages, which we have described as seated in the little glen 
near W'urmstone Castle, appealed thrown into one, decorated 
with slmihs end flowers, and generally with three or four rosy 
chihh el) i untiing about the doors. From the little garden- 
garo, every morning, half-an-hoiir after sunrise, might be seen 
to rule forth a. very powerful man, growing, pci haps, a little 
heavy wuh.d, but mounted o:i a stout Yorkshire horse, well 
fitted to him. The labourers and tenants touched their 
hats to tin steward; and, though with a wary and watch till 
eye lie perambulated the property, seeing that, no injustice 
was dun to his beloved mistress, yet all the people on the 
land devJ<i:ed that Mr. Martin was a kind, good man; that lie 
was tenth r to the poor, charitable to all, liberal to the active 
and industrious, and, above all things, clement, and m no way 
harsh to an unconfirmed wrong-doer; lor he himself well 
knew that, whatever magistrates or lawgivers may say, nitrcy 
7utx jumir ton rhtiih. 

And of her, the mistress of the mansion, w hat have we to 
tell V That Helen remained Helen liurham still, in mind, in 
character, as well as in name. If there was regret resting as 
a shade upon her mind — if there w*as disappointment amongst 
the memories of the heart — the pure, high spirit veiled them 
from all eyes ; and though I must not say she struyyled with 
then, lor there was nothing like contention in her breast, after 
Jtdivt and Morlcy were once united, yet she repressed all 
selfish feelings, and saw the happiness that their union pro- 
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dueed with a bright though grave tranquillity; > Slic laid 
for herself, from that moment, her course of life. ff#t 

and calm abode which seemed to have been prepared exposi- 
tor her, she passed her future "years in diffusing happiness ai , 
sunshine around her. The cottage knew her step well ; and 
a class above that found her a kmd and indulgent lady* 
healing all wounds, reconciling all differences, and silencing! 
clamour and complaint. It was very seldom throughout thft 
whole neighbourhood that that sweet smile and that soft voice 
would not prevail, even when every harsher means had been * 
tried in vain. She was a good neighbour, too, and a good 
friend ; and her beauty, her extraordinary beauty, remained 
undiminished for many years. It was as if bright spirit 
had a balmy and preserving influence even upon her corporeal | 
frame. There is one thing strange, bon ever, in regard to her 
fate: though many admired the lovely woman, and many 
coveted the hand of the wealthy heiress, no one ever ventured 
to ask that boon of Helen Barham. 

Several years aflonvauls she brought Juli t to allow hor 
to adopt one of her children, and Tiiake him lieir of the pro- 
perty which had once been his latherV. The hoy spent sevoial * 
months with her in each speeding year; and once, but only 
once, as be looked up vsi+h a bright am 1 luannug Mnile m 
Helen's face, while she parted the beautiful liaii upon bis 
brow, her eyes filled v\ith tears, and she clasped him to her 
bosom with emotions that could not be restrained. 

And Lieborg! Was nothing, then, eve): luard of him 0 (’an 
one form no conjecture, backed by suffjefent probabilities, of 
his real fate? 

Header, his body was never found Inspirit, alas' '-till 
lives, and pervades too many scenes, blasting with its jikm iicc 
what otherwise might be blight. Happy is the man who has 
not a Lieborg always very, very near him! 

AVliere? 

In ids own heart! 


TOE END. 









